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FOREWORD 

Prophesying the collapse of urban civilization, Lewis Mumford 
nevertheless identifies those forces, sometimes only small and 
struggling, which may yet save it. Kenneth and Ethel Miller in 
this book go a good deal further than Mumford in identifying 
through a century and a half of New York City's history those 
people who have kept alive the essential value of human concern, 
the compassionate heart of a great impersonal social machine. 

From their portrait subtly emerges the portrait of the type of 
character upon which the moral growth of urban society depends. 
If they happen to be wealthy, they are never ostentatiously so. 
If they happen to be of "excellent family," they do not worship 
the past. If they have neither money nor position, they do not 
suffer from the delusion that these are lacks that make them help- 
less to change the world. If they are possessed of a deep religious 
faith and they usually are they are not mystics or cultists, but 
men and women who see spiritual growth coming chiefly through 
practice of the love of neighbor. And perhaps the most sensitive 
indicator is their understanding that the "poor," the victims of 
poverty and underprivilege, do not only need social services, but 
are human souls who need a strong and mature religious faith 
as urgently as does the best established citizen of the city. 

The story told here is that of New York City seen through the 
eyes of an organization of Christian men and women dedicated 
to serve the needs of their least favored neighbors. The organiza- 
tion, the New York City Mission Society, seems to be unique in 
several ways: its insistence that religious and social welfare work 
must move hand in hand, its continuing nondenominational char- 
acter throughout periods of strong denominational emphasis, its 
decision from the beginning to work through indigenous leader- 
ship, its recurrent discovery that it was a pioneer in new forms 
of welfare and mission work simply because its eyes were on the 
needs of people rather than those of the organization. Its history 
has changed and changed rather quickly with changing need, 
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changing population, and the emergence of other organizations 
to share the load of helping people in need. 

But despite any uniqueness, this is the universal story of the 
Christian conscience that sees a beaten man lying on the road to 
Jericho and cannot pass him by. And that God raises up men and 
women in every generation to do His work of mercy is one of the 
most amazing and fundamentally encouraging facts in the life of 
our city. 

DAVID W. BARRY 



PREFACE 



The writing of this book has been a labor of love love for the 
New York City Mission Society and for the city in which it is set. 

Many persons have helped us: the librarians and researchers 
of the New York Historical Society, the Mercantile Library, the 
New York Society Library, the New York School of Social Work, 
the Museum of the City of New York, and the Public Library of 
Madison, New Jersey. 

Leaders of religious and social organizations in New York 
City have made available to us valuable sources of information. 

Members of the City Mission staff and long-time Board mem- 
bers have aided us beyond the stating in the release of their 
rich memories and in the sharing of their wisdom. 

Our warm personal thanks go especially to Virginia Kirkus 
Click, who, under difficult circumstances, read the manuscript 
and gave us the benefit of her understanding criticism. 

KENNETH D. MILLER 
ETHEL PRINCE MILLER 
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CHAPTER I 

RELIGIOUS BACKGROUND 
OF NEW YORK 

1626-1810 

"Whose Service Is Perfect Freedom" 

These pages are dedicated to the long, steady growth of a 
great idea, an idea so world-shaking, so revolutionary that per- 
haps at the time of which we are speaking, it could have been 
cultivated only in the new republic of the Western hemisphere. 
The idea was implicit in Jamestown and Plymouth; it received 
divine afflatus in the great Declaration; it gathered wisdom and 
discipline from the heart and mind of Abraham Lincoln; it 
became identified with "the strenuous life" enunciated by "T. R/*; 
it gained new moral insights under Woodrow Wilson's crusade 
for peace and justice and a myriad of citizens served and died 
to keep it inviolate. The idea was Freedom under God. 

The object of this story of one hundred and fifty years of 
social and religious work in New York City is to show how this 
idea, this freedom, have been defined and sought, specifically in 
New York City, by a distinguished and evolving band of Chris- 
tian men and women. Their inheritance of pure piety and godly 
intention was not only passed down to them by their immediate 
forebears, but was received* also, as in any individual-social rela- 
tionship, from the accrued faith and social conscience out of 
which they sprang. To understand what was the source of 
inspiration for the city "visiters" [sic] of the early nineteenth 
century, it is necessary to reach back into the religious, social, 
and political past of America, to trace the rise of churches and 
the administration of government, to record the physical changes 

1 



2 THE PEOPLE ARE THE CITY 

in New York City tinder the Dutch and the British, and not 
to neglect the influences on the people of "dress, furniture, 
repasts, and public amusements." 

NEW AMSTERDAM 

It is easy to picture the little Dutch settlement at the southern 
tip of "Manna-hatin," which was to be known successively as 
New Amsterdam and New York. Few contemporaneous accounts 
have survived, for the Dutch themselves were often as laconic, 
even ruminant, as their old portraits seem to indicate, telling 
of a rather elephantine and aldermanic calm. Known as good 
trenchermen from their fat and their fixation on food, they seem 
better sleepers than scholars. Washington Irving, in that piece 
of "learned spoofing" Knickerbocker's History of New York, 
stated clearly that as compared with the English and the Scots, 
early Dutch colonists had little concern with public education. 

Irving, however, gives us an accurate and affectionate portrait 
of New Amsterdam. He paints in vivid tones the color and 
atmosphere of the little Dutch town. There is more than fun, 
certainly an acute awareness of the original injustice done the 
Indians, in his report of the purchase of the island. 

The price was sixty guilders, the equivalent of twenty-four 
dollars, in bauhles and trifles. Irving is careful to say that once 
the land was thus "fairly" purchased from the Indians, the 
settlers proceeded to the erection of a fort and a trading house 
on the spot later to be called the Bowling Green. Soon the fort 
was surrounded by a progeny of little step-gabled Dutch houses 
with tiled roofs and weathercocks, looking like a brood of half- 
fledged chickens nestled under the protective wings of the 
mother hen. Then they set up a strong palisade or wall to guard 
against any invasion by the previous owners, Modern Wall Street 
takes it name from that palisade, the earliest attempt at security 
for the small settlement. 

The development of religion among the Dutch settlers was 
slow and gradual Their colony had been established under the 
banner of the Dutch West India Company, and they were traders 
first and religionists thereafter. The calm and solemn Sunday, the 
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Knickerbocker Sabbath, was to come later, as was the power 
and wealth of the Reformed Church in America, second only to 
the prestige and influence of the future Trinity Episcopal Church 
Corporation. 

Yet, in 1626, when the Dutch were but lately arrived, two 
men had been chosen from among them who were designated 
quaintly as "comforters of the sick." These two, Jans Krol and 
Jan Huyck, were instructed to visit the sick, read to them, pray 
with them, and hold religious services for them. Such pastoral 
duties, having reference only to the ailing, leads one to suspect 
that their services were largely of a mortuary nature, yet there 
is something very appealing in their title as "comforters," and 
they have been remembered through the years, being called by 
some the first city missionaries and by others the first social 
workers. 

In 1626, two years after the original settlement, there arrived 
in New Amsterdam the Reverend Jonas Michaelius who was 
charged with organizing the first Reformed Church in America. 
There are a number of "firsts" connected with that church and 
its pastor. It was the first ecclesiastical body in the New Nether- 
lands; Michaelius was the first European university graduate in 
the middle colonies and the first ordained minister of the Church 
in Holland to labor in America. With a background of post- 
graduate study and a record of strong missionary zeal, Michael- 
ius came to New Amsterdam with high hopes both for his 
personal life and his ministry. He was a vigorous worker and 
quickly set about organizing the new church. He chose Governor 
Peter Minuit as Elder and the two "comforters," as the other 
church officers. There were fifty communicants at the first Lord's 
Supper, some of these being French and Walloon, in addition to 
the Dutch. A wooden church was erected, and soon thereafter a 
stone structure, "a fair and goodly chapel within the fort" 
consecrated to St. Nicholas, tutelary patron of the infant colony. 

When the time came to raise the funds for the chapel there is 
the first recorded instance in America of the benevolent coopera- 
tion of big business in a churchman's ambition for a fine house 
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of worship. The director of the Dutch West India Company 
appears to have been the moving spirit. Twenty-five hundred 
guilders were needed and he started the fund-raising at a wed- 
ding feast, most of the money being collected that day. After the 
fourth or fifth round of drinks, the director began taking sub- 
scriptions for the new church, himself setting a liberal example. 
A rueful reporter, presumably a victim of this rather "hard sell/' 
had this to say: "all then with light heads subscribed largely, 
competing with one another; and, although some well repented 
it when they recovered their senses, they were nevertheless 
compelled to pay nothing could avail to help it." x 

RELIGIOUS TOLERANCE 

The Dutch administration of New Amsterdam bequeathed to 
the future sturdy courage, ceaseless industry, and an exemplary 
thrift, but their finest imprint upon the religious pattern of New 
York was the priceless gift of tolerance. To be sure, Peter Stuy- 
vesant, the last Dutch governor, was a hard man, aggressive for 
his people's advancement, commercially and materially, and 
more than once he ran afoul of the high standard of liberalism. 
Persons migrating to New Amsterdam from neighboring colonies, 
being promised liberty of conscience according to the Dutch 
rule, expected to find in the new city an asylum against religious 
and political persecution, but in the latter part of his administra- 
tion old "Silver Nails'* embarked upon a policy of religious 
exclusiveness quite contrary to the benign tradition of the old 
country. Preaching except by ministers of the established Re- 
formed Church was forbidden and any infractions met with fines 
and imprisonment. 

The Quakers, ever forthright, were the central objects of 
Stuyvesant's displeasure. They complained to headquarters in 
Holland and secured a classic statement of religious toleration 
which the governor was compelled to accept. It ran as follows: 
"The consciences of men ought to remain free and unshackled. 
Let everyone be unmolested as long as he is modest, moderate, 
his political conduct irreproachable." 

*W. W. Sweet, The Story of Religion in America, Harper & Brothers, 
1950, p. 86. 
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This principle of religious tolerance was to be one of the 
distinguishing characteristics of the city in future years. In a 
town becoming more cosmopolitan with every passing year it 
was well that liberty of conscience was so early and deeply 
rooted. By 1664, when the British took over the city, there were 
eighteen nationalities represented in New York including Dutch 
burghers and patroons, English aristocrats and commoners, 
French restaurateurs, glove makers, and dancing masters, Irish 
farmers and laborers, German and Swedish workmen, skilled and 
unskilled, even a few Chinese. 

RELIGION IN THE COLONIAL PERIOD 

Many and varied as were the reasons for the settlement of 
America, without doubt religion was one of the compelling 
factors. The early colonists were seeking freedom from political 
and ecclesiastical control, and the glory of America is that their 
revolt was so far successful. Yet it must not be assumed that 
religion was central or all-controlling throughout the colonial 
period. Whatever the motives that brought them here, the great 
majority of the early settlers, once installed, seem to have been 
little influenced by religion. In the early eighteenth century only 
one in twenty Virginians was a church member and the propor- 
tion in Puritan New England or in the city of New York was not 
much higher. These colonists had come from countries where 
the church was state-controlled and one became automatically 
a member of the church at birth, but once in America a colonist 
had to take a stand on this matter, a voluntary step of faith and 
conscience. Absorbed as they were in establishing themselves 
in the New World, these settlers had little time or interest to 
give to religious matters. As a result, there were more un- 
churched people in proportion to the population than in any 
other country. 

Furthermore, attempts to establish "dissenting" groups in New 
York met intolerance from the powerful Anglican communion 
quite at variance with the old policy of the Dutch. In 1707, 
Francis Makemie, known as the Apostle of Presbyterianism, 
came to New York. Commissioned to work first in Maryland and 
Virginia and then in Boston, he stopped off at New York en 
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route, and there a little group of Presbyterians begged him to 
preach to them. The British governor would not permit Makemie 
to use the Dutch church, claiming that he was not properly 
licensed, so the group of fifteen met in a private house on Pearl 
Street, where a sermon was preached and a baby baptized. 

The following day Makemie was arrested and jailed on the 
charge of being "a spreader of pernicious doctrines and princi- 
ples, to the great disturbance of the Church by law established 
and of the Government of the province." He was in prison for 
two months before coming to trial, which was a long one, with 
Makemie quoting English law and Lord Cornbury, the governor, 
standing on his supreme authority. The jury finally dismissed the 
case, but with little comfort to the acquitted dominie, who had to 
pay all the costs, including the prosecutor's fee of several hundred 
dollars. 

This act of intolerance had important political and religious 
repercussions. The embarrassed Crown recalled the governor, 
and the Presbyterians in New York closed ranks behind their 
persecuted leader. The First Presbyterian Church in New York 
was organized in 1716, and in 1719 their first building was 
erected on the site now designated as 14 Wall Street. Soon after 
his installation the first pastor wrote to a colleague in Scotland: 
"This place, the City of New York, where I now am, is a place 
of considerable moment & very poplous consisting as Tin in- 
formed of about 3000 families or housekeepers. It's a place of as 
great trade & business, if not more now, than any in North 
America. In it are two minrs, of ye established church of 
England, two Dutch minrs, one French minr, a Lutheran minister, 
an Anabaptist & also a Qwaker meeting." 2 

For twenty years preceding the religious revival of 1740, 
known as the "Great Awakening," one reads little of the church 
in New York. The Anglicans had become the established church 
representing the elite, sophisticated people of the English colony. 
Spiritually it was a time of great dryness, lacking in creative 
religious imagination. These were the doldrums, the listless 

2 Theodore F. Savage, The Presbyterian Church in New York City, The 
Presbytery of New York, p. 6. 
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apathy before the great wind of refreshment from 1740 to 1742. 
The leaders of the revival were Jonathan Edwards, a native of 
New England, and George Whitefield, of Scottish birth; both 
were valiant for reform in the Calvinist tradition, zealous for a 
spiritual conversion in America. New York heard these great 
preachers and was swept into an uprush of revival. All classes 
o people, all types of churches were stirred to life. The move- 
ment was often characterized by an emotionalism which met 
considerable opposition; but it did much to break the formality 
and the dead orthodoxy that had pervaded the old churches. 

The church in New York suffered a decline after the "Awaken- 
ing." Doctrinal controversies paralleled the political unrest of 
the prerevolutionary period, people's attention being directed to 
the peripheral concerns of religion. Yet the "Great Awakening" 
must be credited with helping to prepare the colonists for the 
test that was to come. From New England south they had 
learned to work together in religious revivals and to put into 
focus the geographical, political, and sectarian differences which 
had been so divisive, Revived Presbyterian and Congregational 
churches made inroads on the membership of the Anglican 
Church, especially among those whose affiliation had been merely 
nominal. Thus another tie with the mother country was weakened 
while new recruits were gained for the forces which were to give 
vigorous support to the Revolution. Despite sporadic incidents 
of religious persecution there was a larger measure of intellectual 
and religious liberty in the American colonies than in any other 
part of the world, and Edmund Burke made a discerning ob- 
servation in Parliament when he said: "The possession of religious 
liberty naturally leads to the demand for political liberty." 

THE CHURCHES AND THE REVOLUTION 

On the whole, the three thousand churches existent in the 
American colonies gave strong support to the Revolution. Only 
the Anglican Church was seriously divided on the issue: in New 
England it was predominantly loyalist in sympathies; in the 
middle colonies sharply divided; while in the South, despite the 
large proportion of landowners and squires in its membership, 
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there was outstanding support of the rebellion. In New York 
Anglicanism seemed synonymous with devotion to the loyalist 
cause, one spokesman declaring that the real foes of the British 
government were "Congregationalists, Presbyterians and smug- 
glers/ 7 and another wrote that he would rather be "a dog than 
a Witherspoon." 

From the dissenting groups came a patriotic fervor and an 
intense devotion to the American cause. Baptists and Methodists 
gave a full measure of aid to the Revolution. Congregational 
ministers were mostly "fighting parsons," and the Presbyterian 
clergy appear to have backed the American cause to a man. 
That they suffered and died for it is on the record. The Dutch 
Church paid heavily for its support of the cause of the colonies, 
especially in New York. The Middle Dutch Church was housed 
in a handsome structure built in 1731 on a lot bounded by Cedar, 
Nassau, and Liberty streets. At the beginning of the war the 
British used this church for a prison, and later further desecrated 
it by turning it into a riding school for their officers. 

On Liberty Street adjacent to the Middle Dutch Church stood 
the Livingston Sugar House, a forbidding gray stone structure. 
During the Revolution prisoners of war and civilian rebels 
were incarcerated there, as many as eight hundred being held 
under the most cruel conditions of starvation, neglect, and dis- 
ease. Today there stands in Trinity Church graveyard a large 
and impressive monument to the victims of "The Sugar House," 
who gave their lives to the cause of freedom. 

AFTER THE REVOLUTION 

Life for the average New Yorker during these days was ter- 
ribly difficult Business had been bad before the Revolution; it 
certainly did not improve during wartime. Living conditions 
were further worsened by more of the fires which devastated the 
city periodically even up to the middle of the nineteenth century. 
Trinity Church was burned to the ground and St. Paul's was 
saved only by the swift work of the citizens in the volunteer fire 
companies. A second Trinity was erected in 1790. Architecturally 
it was considered greatly inferior to the first church of that name 
so that there was great rejoicing among the parishioners when 
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it was demolished in 1839 and the present stately edifice erected. 
These conflagrations, some leaving a quarter of the city in ruins, 
lowered both morale and real estate values. So when the war 
ended, although the citizens greeted the news of victory with 
every evidence of patriotic fervorparades, fireworks, oratory and 
general rejoicing the process of resettling into their accustomed 
ways in a disheveled and partly demolished city must have been 
disheartening. 

Yet their city became the first capital of the United States of 
America. General Washington and his lady, together with the 
pomp and circumstance practiced by the patrician elite, pro- 
vided a glittering backdrop against which the simple and sober 
citizens began the task of rehabilitating themselves, their house- 
holds, and their inner lives. Politics boomed, and business 
boomed. The air was charged with the heady new philosophies 
of self-government and national policies; and in the midst of all 
this yeast of life, the people in their churches were busily engaged 
in adjusting themselves to the changed state of affairs wherein 
they were now masters. From 1783 on the churches were or- 
ganizing for a new day, adopting constitutions and methods of 
procedure looking toward effective work in a free America. 

The Anglican Church had suffered most from the war. It lost 
heavily in membership by the mass removal of loyalists to Nova 
Scotia and elsewhere, and the number of patriot members trans- 
ferring to the "dissenting" churches was large. But its paramount 
loss was in prestige. Formerly it represented the power of a 
state church, adorned by an ancient ritual and buttressed by the 
tradition of supreme authority. All of this seemed in eclipse. It 
was to rise again and become an even greater Church the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America, but 
at the close of the Revolution it seemed almost helpless as it 
struggled with the problems of disestablishment and with a 
certain internal aridity. 

NEW YORKERS AND THEIR PROBLEMS 

Consider the people living in New York at the end of the 
Revolution. Many had left, emigres from republican America, 
many more were to trek westward to the rich and uninhabited 
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lands beyond the mountains which were ripe for settlement. 
This westward trek, made by people pressed by the urgent 
necessity to better their circumstances, was considered, and 
often rightly, to be so dangerous and so final as to move pro- 
foundly the families and communities they left behind. William 
E. Dodge, writing many years later, recalled when two of his 
uncles and their families joined a westward-bound wagon train. 
On their way from Connecticut they stopped off at the Dodge 
home, all concerned never expecting to see one another again, 
and on the afternoon before the final leave-taking all the relatives, 
with several ministers, gathered for a season of special prayer. 
They departed by sloop to Albany whence the teams took them 
to their "far western home," the town of Bloomfield, New York, 
just beyond Utica! Standing midway between wagon train and 
jet air travel, and very conscious of the march of the steel horses 
on the iron rails, Mr. Dodge commented: 'last Fall [1879] I 
took tea at my house and breakfasted the next morning beyond 
that distant point." 3 

Yet for all this migration westward the population of the 
little harbor city of New York did not show a resultant ebb, for 
it began, even during the 1780's, to be the first port of entry for 
visitors and settlers from all over Europe. In 1783-1784 the popu- 
lation was 12,000, but by 1786 it was 23,614, and by 1800, 60,489. 
New Englanders were attracted to New York by its possibilities 
for trade, and immigrants began arriving at the rate of 3000 a 
year. Of the newcomers from abroad fully half were from 
England, but an increasing number were from Ireland, while 
there were some French refugees and a few Germans among 
them. The problem of the Irish immigrants was considered most 
worrisome even at this early date. 4 Yet some New York citizens 
took time from a natural absorption in their own self-integration 
into the new American scene to be concerned about the effect of 
immigration on their city. In 1790 William Sing, Melaacthon 

3 From article on W. E. Dodge in American Reformers, ecL by Carlos 
Martyn, New York, 1890. 

4 Sidney I. Pomerantz: New York: An American Citu, Doubledav & 
Co., 1938. 
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Smith, Orange Webb, and Samuel L. Mitdhill organized the "New 
York Society for Information and Assistance of Emigrants from 
Foreign Countries," It is heartening to see these gentlemen giving 
information and aid to the arriving foreigners rather than 
expressing the alarm they must have felt over such an influx of 
aliens. Did they have some prevision of the wave after wave 
of immigrants who were to seek these shores? Did they cherish 
the hope that, if guided aright, these newcomers could be an 
asset to New York rather than a liability? Within a score of 
years much bitter invective was to be directed against the 
foreign groupsbankrupt in character and pockets, incapable, 
uneducable, prodigal, criminal, vagrant these were some of the 
epithets used by citizens who were facing the problem of dealing 
with both poverty and vice among people of alien cultures and 
racial strains. 

Thus early in. its history a problem was arising which was to 
plague the people of New York for years to come the problem 
of poverty. Americans simply could not understand poverty. 
Thrift and hard work were the watchwords of the colonists and 
they had not demitted the idea upon realizing statehood. You 
worked, you saved, you feared the Lord, and in the end you 
could be fairly certain of avoiding the poorhouse. So, when 
confronted with a large group of people who were obviously 
desperately poor, the instinctive reaction was that they were lazy 
and shiftless or that they drank too much. Out of that kind of 
thinking the fixed idea was evolved that intemperance was the 
cause of poverty; intemperance led to every one of the vices 
carefully listed by such early groups as "The Society for the 
Prevention of Pauperism in the City of New York," '"The New 
York Bethel Union," and "The Society for Supplying the Gospel 
among the Poor." All these were early attempts to meet the ills 
of urban life widely observed by sober citizens of conscience. 
The foundation of their concern was religious. The motives 
leading to the organization of philanthropies have always been 
mixed, but from the days of pre-Christian compassion for others 
through the gradual evolvement of Western patterns of social aid, 
religion has been the driving force, basic to all others. 
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Nevertheless, church historians tell us that the immediate post- 
revolution period was one of suspended animation as far as 
a vital, widespread religion was concerned. People were too busy 
building the economic base for their new life in liberty, too 
dispirited by postwar fatigue to set their minds hard upon 
religious matters. For others it was a time of questioning 
Christianity; there was a strong agnostic trend resulting in part 
from the influence of the French Revolution. Clubs and societies 
were formed ridiculing Christianity and preaching the Age of 
Reason, for Thomas Paine had become something of a national 
idol. When a student at Yale, Lyman Beecher found the college 
in "a most ungodly state." In 1782 there were only two professing 
Christians among the students of the College of New Jersey. All 
the churches seemed settled or sunk beneath the weight of a 
spiritual depression. The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church went on record as deploring "the general dereliction 
of religious principles and practices." Community religion 
seemed indeed at a very low level. 

NEW YOBKERS WITH A CONCERN 

So once again it was time for the clarion call of "Sleepers, 
Awake!" But this time the awakening came not through the 
power of such giants as Jonathan Edwards and Whitefield, but 
by a general movement toward a deepened piety, showing itself 
in a large number of organizations, secular and religious, de- 
nominational and nondenominational, designed to meet the 
spiritual and physical needs of the masses of human beings in 
the city. This awakening sprang much more from the laity than 
was the case in the earlier revival. There is good and holy 
evidence that the faith preached by devoted ministers was to 
bear fruit now in their parishioners who rose to meet the chal- 
lenge and accept the responsibility of spreading the good news 
among the poor and the needy. 

It will be that way down through the years. Open the lists 
of a dozen different Christian philanthropies, and you will find 
the places of leadership and direction taken by laymen, some- 
times men of large means, the Christian merchant princes of 
their day, sometimes professional men of wide culture and great 
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hearts, often and again simple devoted church members all 
fired with the love of their Lord and accepting the command to 
bear the burdens of others. Such individual commitments to the 
growth of the good life in the city constitute the basic fabric of 
the history of the New York City Mission Society. It is a proud 
fact in the City Mission Society's story that time would indeed 
fail us to tell of the officers and directors, the missionaries and 
the "visiters" the whole devoted band of friends of City Mission 
who accepted responsibility in the crusade against evil in the 
life of New York, took seriously and prayerfully the disciplines 
involved in such service and were sometimes privileged to see 
the peaceful fruits of their labors. 

Certain great souls who stand out like mountain peaks in this 
cloud of witnesses are so winsome, so appealing, often so dramatic 
and colorful that they must be given fuller treatment in these 
pages. Reports of the old City Tract Society show the social and 
religious concern of such men as Grant Thorburn and Duncan 
Phyfe, who were among the early contributors to the society. 

Phyfe was then at the height of his furniture production, his 
style combining such elegance, strength, and delicacy that it has 
been imitated ever since. He was a craftsman of integrity and 
the highest standards, qualities reflected in his life as a Christian 
citizen in New York. The City Tract Society, recording his 
donations of money and personal effort, knew that they had a 
"genuine" Duncan Phyfe among them. 

Grant Thorburn arrived in New York from Scotland, an immi- 
grant with a few pence in his pocket and his nail maker's hammer 
in his hand. This trade was to support him well during the yellow 
fever epidemic of 1798 when other nail makers fled the city 
leaving this indomitable little man a practical monopoly in coffin 
nails. Fearless for his own safety he visited the sick and the dying 
during that plague period, evidenced great physical stamina and 
religious conviction. Some New Yorkers may remember the sign 
GRANT THORBURN SEEDSMAN; this business in seeds and flowers 
later became his real vocation and the newspapers of 1820-1830 
often mention the beautiful floral decorations at public occasions 
created by Thorburn, the florist. 

One outstanding personality among this group of Christian 
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laymen was Mrs. Isabella Marshall Graham. Hers was a singular 
life, rooted in faith so strong as to lift her above personal 
tragedy and free her for a long career as teacher, missioner, and 
philanthropist in New York City. She was born in Scotland, grew 
up there through a happy childhood and was well educated for 
the time by reason of her grandfather's bequest of a hundred 
pounds which she asked should be used for her schooling. 

New York might never have seen Isabella Marshall except 
for the quirk of fate or chance that married her to a British army 
surgeon in 1765. They spent some years at Canadian posts and 
then, on the eve of the American Revolution, Dr. Graham's 
regiment was transferred to the Island of Antigua. Here she was 
to suffer the loss of her husband and, as a young mother of three 
childrenwith one still unborn without means, she found herself 
now responsible for supporting her family. The record states that 
in this grief she was "faithful and not inconsolable," but some- 
how she must find a livelihood and this was not possible in 
Antigua. To remove to the American Colonies in the face of 
the growing hostility there was out of the question, so she 
decided to return to Scotland. Disaster was to strike again, for on 
the sea voyage they were shipwrecked off the Scottish coast near 
Ayr. Rescued and clad in such garments as the country people 
could provide, the little group returned to the father's house, 
only to find him ailing and senileanother charge upon Bis 
burdened daughter. So, pressed by necessity she opened a school 
at Paisley and later one in Edinburgh. 

Mrs. Graham was obviously a "born" teacher, and her schools 
were successful, giving excellent instruction in the usual subjects, 
the whole atmosphere charged with piety and religious devotion, 
untinged by any sanctimony. Her mind was as strong, as inquisi- 
tive as her spirit was generous and cheerful; and deep-set was the 
golden core of common sense. Her pupils* response to such a 
personality made her the adored mentor of giddy young things 
from the socially self-conscious homes of wealth and fashion, 
sparking often a sense of community responsibility and service. 

It was her old friend and pastor, John Witherspoon, by this 
time in Princeton, who urged Mrs. Graham to come to New 
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York. She could have become a social and intellectual leader in 
New York, but she seemed to be destined for other scenes and 
services. She had been prepared by her own poverty and her 
own sorrow to pity the plight of other bereaved and luckless 
widows and their children; and many such she received into her 
care in one or another of her amazing ways of serving people 
in New York. 

As she had need to support her own children, Mrs. Graham 
opened a school in October, 1789. It was located at Number One 
Broadway in a pure colonial-type house which had been occupied 
by Sir Henry Clinton during the British occupation and was 
later to be the home of the Spanish ambassador in the days 
when New York was the national capital A model of this house 
is on exhibit at the Museum of the City of New York and reveals 
its amazingly beautiful architecture with a fanlighted doorway 
surmounted by another fanlight over the second-story windows. 
As the drawing room was fifty feet long, with other rooms in 
proportion, it must have been a perfect place for the "fashionable 
girls' school*' it became. If the girls were socially well placed, and 
no doubt they were, and if the school itself became "fashionable," 
this was no part of Mrs. Graham's intention. It was financially 
successful and of money she had great need, for by now she was 
embarked on a side career of humanitarian work involving cash 
as well as time and thought. Mrs. Graham's daily schedule was a 
miracle of planning and will humble many a modern volunteer 
worker, who often feels overbusy with boards and committees. 
Her pupils called her "Grandmother," she was now in her fifties 
and her portrait looks every bit the part 

The school made a modest but sufficient income for Mrs, 
Graham's needs with always enough left over to put something 
into what she called "God's purse." From this purse she made 
contributions to various causes, always ready to give at a 
moment's notice down to the last farthing. 

Once Mrs. Graham sold the leases on some lots on Greenwich 
Street owned by the Trinity Church Corporation. She had hoped 
to build there a home for her family, but now the girls were 
married and her one son had been lost at sea, so she felt that 
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such luxury was not for her and she abandoned the idea. The 
sale of the leases "brought a record profit of a thousand pounds 
and Mrs. Graham exclaimed: "Quick, quick, let me appropriate 
the tenth before my heart grows hard." So into the purse went a 
hundred pounds, but immediately fifty of them came out for her 
pastor, Dr. John M. Mason, who was collecting funds for a 
theological seminary. When in 1814 Dr. Mason preached her 
funeral sermon, he alluded to the uses of this "sacred purse/* and 
took occasion to cite it as an example for the benefit of certain self- 
concerned rich men who, "sour, reluctant and mean, say 1 can- 
not afford it/" 

Mrs. Graham's charity went beyond almsgiving to the charity 
implicit in the Gospel, for the love of God in her heart con- 
strained her to love his people wherever she found them. She was 
one of the first Christians in New York with a sense of ecu- 
menicity. The bigotry and bitterness of sectarianism were ab- 
horrent to her, and this largeness of spirit she shared with Mrs. 
Sarah Hoffman who was to be her co-worker in some of the most 
exciting efforts for human welfare in the first years of the nine- 
teenth century. 

These two ladies, Mrs. Hoffman an Episcopalian and Mrs. 
Graham a Presbyterian, became deeply concerned over the 
awful aftermath of the yellow fever epidemic in 1798. Together 
they went into homes made fatherless, ministering to the widows 
and their children. By 1800 they had organized "The Ladies' 
Society for the Relief of Poor Widows with Small Children" 
which is now recognized as one of the first private social agencies 
of the city. In a day when poverty and want were too often 
construed as the "wages of sin," Mrs. Graham saw with clarity 
the causative factors involved: malnutrition, sunless living quar- 
ters, unsanitary conditions-with resultant disease. She is properly 
accredited as a pioneer in community social work. 

During the winter of 1798 relief was given to ninety-eight 
widows with two hundred and twenty-three children; by 1804- 
1805, when severe cold weather and lack of fuel brought intense 
suffering to the poor, the number of names on the society's 
rolls had doubled. It is good to report that the City Council, 
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recognizing the value of the work, made a grant of fifteen thou- 
sand dollars, raising the money by a public lottery. Mrs. Graham 
was a constant visitor to the widows in their homes, bringing 
help from the Society's funds, giving counsel and encouragement 
from her own great heart, leaving Bibles and little tracts for their 
spiritual comfort. This was before there existed in New York 
City either a Bible or a Tract Society. 

The impressions she made upon her pupils were deep. Years 
after they left her classes to take up their own lives it was to 
"Grandmother" Graham that many turned in time of trouble. 
Julia Ward Howe's mother, now eighteen, and suffering from the 
prevalent inflammation of the lungs, remembering Dr. Mason's 
stern admonitions about sin and salvation, sent for Mrs. Graham. 
We are told that "Grandmother" came quickly to quiet the fear- 
ful young heart, to assure her of the tenderness of God's mercy 
and, of course, in order to get her mind off herself by interesting 
her in others less fortunate, she made a volunteer social worker 
out of the ailing girl. Long before there was a Junior League, 
Mrs. Graham knew how to instruct and guide the intelligent mind 
and the willing heart into ways of compassion and service. 

Out of the Widows' Society had come the establishment of 
schools for their children and inevitably Sabbath schools, all 
served entirely by volunteers. Meanwhile, the plight of orphan 
children under public care in almshouses and even, shockingly, 
in prisons had become a great anxiety to Mrs. Graham and her 
friends among whom were representatives of the best families 
within the framework of Christian society in New York. At Mrs. 
Graham's behest many ladies came to the old City Hotel on 
Broadway on March 15, 1806, there to bring into being the first 
orphan home in New York and probably the first in the country. 
With Mrs. Graham presiding, the Orphan Asylum Society of the 
City of New York was organized that afternoon and Mrs. Hoff- 
man elected First Directress. Mrs. Graham was a trustee for the 
rest of her life and among those associated with her were her 
daughter Joanna (Mrs. Divie Bethune) and Mrs. Alexander 
Hamilton. 

For fourteen months they rented a house for their little or- 
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ph.an.ed charges. Then, having only three hundred and fifty 
dollars in hand, hut being bold in faith, they decided to build an 
asylum, and four lots were purchased in Greenwich. Again the 
public and the New York State Legislature stepped in and the 
cornerstone was laid in 1807, the final cost of twenty-five thousand 
dollars being met to the last penny. For 153 years the Orphan 
Asylum Society has ministered to orphaned children at various 
locations, constantly improving techniques as advances were made 
in social and psychological knowledge. Today its "cottage plan" 
for over 130 boys and girls at Hastings-on-the-Hudson honors its 
founding benefactress with the namethe Graham School, 

In the subsequent history of this home, Mrs. Graham's daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Divie Bethune, played an increasingly important part. 
Her husband was a well known merchant in the city, active in 
many benevolent enterprises. Mrs. Bethune took upon her shoul- 
ders the mantle of her mother, assisting in many worthy projects 
for the love and aid of human beings. One of these was the 
founding of the Female Branch of the New York Religious Tract 
Society in 1822. Indeed, the first meeting of the group that is to 
play such a large and important part in this narrative was held 
at Mrs, Bethune's home on Hudson Street and she remained a 
valuable worker and friend of great benevolence to the end of 
her life. 

The founding of the Orphan Asylum Society gave impetus to 
similar institutions: the Leake and Watts Orphan Asylum (1831), 
the Society for the Relief of Half Orphans (1835), and the 
Colored Orphan Asylum (1836). This is looking ahead a bit in 
time, but serves to show the nature, the strength, and the inter- 
play of new ideas for the care of the needy which were bursting 
into life in the first part of the nineteenth century. It is for that 
reason that the story of the New York City Mission Society can 
be told only in the larger framework of all that has been done for 
the poor of New York City over the past hundred and fifty years. 
Mrs. Graham, as untiring in her last years as in her youth, for 
a long time tried to find employment for needy and worthy 
women, even providing looms on which they might weave the 
spun yarn. This she found to be too great a task for one person, 
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and organization seemed the best step. So in 1808-1809, with 
thirty other ladies signing, a petition was offered to the Common 
Council setting forth the need. Favorable reception was given to 
the request and as a result the New York House of Industry came 
into being. This organization was Mrs. Graham's last effort at 
founding a new piece of social welfare work. 

By this time, according to the current standards of longevity, 
Mrs. Graham was full of years. She had given up her own home, 
and from 1803 until her death in 1814 she lived with the 
Bethimes. It was a life of tender harmony in the home of a true 
"son" and a daughter who was following the same path. 

Mrs. Graham's final word was "Peace ' a whisper to her pastor, 
Dr. Mason, on the day before she died. The funeral sermon that 
Dr. Mason preached on a Sabbath evening in August, 1814, was 
a scholarly, tender, and penetrating appraisal of a great Christian. 
He drew a moral, pointing it so sharply that a century and a half 
later we cannot escape its challenge. 

"Here was a widow," said Dr. Mason, "burdened with a family 
of daughters, poor in estate, who had every reason to retire in 
her own problems. But she, by great good sense, benevolent heart 
and persevering will to do good, awakens the charities of a 
populous city and gives them an impulse, a direction and an 
efficacy not known before. Let no one say: 1 am but one, my 
voice will be drowned in the universal din, my weight is lighter 
than a feather in the public scale, it is better for me to mind my 
own affairs and leave these high attempts to more competent 
hands/ This is the language not of reason and modesty, but of 
sloth, selfishness and pride/' 

There was mourning in the city over Mrs. Graham's passing. 
Local reporters said it had "created a strong sensation in the 
public mind"; several clergymen referred to her life and work in 
their discourses the next Sunday, and in the annual meetings of 
many charities affectionate tributes were made. The city's chief 
magistrates told Mr. Bethune that they considered Mrs. Graham's 
death a public loss. A valiant spirit was quenched; a pure light 
had flickered and gone out, but not before the spark from its fire 
had been kindled in a host of lifted torches. 



CHAPTER II 

NEW YORK IN MINIATURE 

1810-1835 



"Oh brother look, I've got a book, 

About New- York in verse, 
Come gather round, and sit profound, 
While I do it rehearse." * 

There were many visitors to New York around the turn of the 
-nineteenth century. Some came to observe for a few months and 
jof their observations made a book, now and again of praise, very 
often of criticism. The inside story of any new national experi- 
ment has always held a fascination for the globe-trotter. Frances 
Trollope, mother of Anthony, came here in 1832 and wrote a 
rather unkind book about the domestic manners of Americans, 
finding little to her liking. There were other writers, however, 
fleeing to the hospice of a free country from the dangers of terror 
.and revolution, who saw this experiment in democracy as an 
expression of their own deep desire. Sometimes they could write 
about it, too, with clarity and understanding. 

One such was M. Moreau de St. M6ry, a French 6migr6 from 
San Domingo, here primarily to save his life and earn a living. At 
once he began a journal whose pages tell a touching story of his 
past experiences and at the same time reveal an accurate obser- 
vation of life as he found it in America. 2 

THE LOOK OF NEW YORK 

Walk the New York streets with M. de St. M6y, starting at 
the Battery and admiring, as he did, the charming view at the 

1 From "The New York Guide in Miniature containing hints and cautions 
to all little strangers at New-York," 1800. 

2 Moreau de St. M&ry's American Journey, 1793-08. Translated and edited 
by Kenneth Roberts and Anna M. Roberts, Doubleday & Co., 1947. 
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entrance to the port. Around the Bowling Green were the most 
beautiful houses in New York, and as he stopped to admire them 
he commented that these were almost always built by the day, 
not on contract, and that the laborers supplied only their own 
tools, not materials. It is surprising to a modern New Yorker to 
read that these handsome houses clustered around the tip of 
Manhattan Island were set back from streets which "sloped 
steeply." Today with feet accustomed to the dead level of city 
pavements, we meet with few reminders in the lower city of 
such eminences as Bayard Hill or Murray Hill, where wooded 
heights surrounded ponds and small lakes. These have been 
leveled long since by the necessities of the march of a crowding 
population and advancing commerce. 

REMINISCENCES OF WILLIAM E. DODGE 

M. de St. Mary's colorful comments on the early days of the 
infant city destined to become a metropolis are echoed and cor- 
roborated by American writers who followed him. Of these much 
material is to be found in the reminiscences of fifty years of 
William Earl Dodge, a life member of the New York City Tract 
Society. 3 Mr. Dodge was a real New Yorker and his life from 
1805 to 1883 spanned much of nineteenth century growth and de- 
velopment. About 1880 some of his business colleagues and 
friends asked Mr. Dodge to make a half-century survey. The 
wording of their letter is in courtly style, as they match his dig- 
nity with their own. 

To the Hon. William E. Dodge: 
Dear Sir- 

The great changes in our city during your long and active business 
career, are but little understood and almost forgotten. With the details 
of these changes during the last sixty years you are especially familiar. 
Many incidents and reminiscences are known to you which would be 
of great interest to us. 

We learn with pleasure you have been induced to write out many of 
your recollections as a citizen and merchant during this eventful period. 

3 Article on W. E. Dodge in American Reformers. 
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We beg you will name some evening at an early date when we can 
listen to a lecture from you upon the changes through which the New 
York of your boyhood has become the New York of today. 

We are, very truly, 

Your friends and fellow-citizens, 

E. D. Morgan W. H. Vanderbilt 

John A. Stewart Henry Hilton 

H. C. Potter James M. Brown 

Samuel D. Babcock Howard Potter 

J. J. Astor Royal Phelps 

Samuel Sloan F. S. Winston 

E. A. Washbum A. A. Low 

H. B. Claflin Charles H. Russell 

Peter Cooper W. Walter Phelps 

N.Y. April 17, 1880 

Mr. Dodge complied and the lecture was given in the Associa- 
tion Hall on Tuesday evening, April 27, 1880, at 8:00 P.M. It was 
a long speech and it was well for the reporters that it was read 
from the printed page, as it is fortunate to have access to the 
record of memories kept by a great citizen, both shrewd and wise, 
sometimes humorous, and ever deeply concerned with righteous- 
ness. He was not always credited with humor, indeed "Felix Old- 
boy/* whose Tour Around New York covers many places and 
people, characterizes Mr. Dodge as "so earnest a man that he 
never appreciated a joke." 4 As an example, Felix Oldboy cites 
the New York legend that the marble figure of St. Paul above the 
portico of St. Paul's Chapel was said to come down and walk 
the street when the clock struck midnight on the saint's name 
day. In the course of a homily to some young boys Mr. Dodge 
took occasion to warn them of the wicked deception in this little 
folk tale, drawing a moral against telling falsehoods. However, 
one often finds a chuckling appreciation of the comic in Mr. 
Dodge's utterances which seems to prove him not altogether staid 
or humorless. 

4 Felix Oldboy, pseud, for Col. John F, Mines, Tour Around New York, 
Harper's, New York, 1892. 
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William E. Dodge, later known for his long association with 
Phelps, Dodge and Company, began work as a merchant clerk, 
preparing to go into his father's dry goods business. Before he 
could go home to 98 William Street for his breakfast, there was 
a routine of duties involving nimble legs and no nonsense. The 
store keys must be gotten from the employer's home, kept there 
in case of the dreaded night fires, as constantly feared as experi- 
enced. Then a run for water from the pump at the corner of Peck 
Slip and Pearl Street, and back to use it for sprinkling the store 
before a careful sweeping and dusting. This was followed by 
sprinkling the sidewalk and the street in front of the building and 
sweeping to the center a heap of rubbish for the dust cart to 
remove. At this point came an older clerk and the youngster was 
free to seek what we hope was a hearty breakfast. 

The streets he ran through we can only imagine in all their 
old-time charm, but Dodge and Washington Irving and a host of 
other nostalgic writers fill in the picture of which there remain 
today only the street names. Yet under the spell of the events and 
the sheer excitement of this "miniature city' 7 the modern map 
reader can re-create the scene and take delight in all that was 
making and molding New York. 

The great point of attraction was the Battery, with its delight- 
ful Promenade. As a people Americans were still using old-world 
patterns, and the "promenade," so long the habit of both British 
and continentals, was part of the social scene. Washington Irving 
loved it, too, and admired the Battery and the Bowling Green 
where he said the poplar trees stood like so many brooms on end. 
In warm weather it was crowded every afternoon and evening. 
The grass was carefully tended, a luscious cool greensward; and 
the walks were kept in perfect order. A band played during the 
summer and early autumn and the grounds were crowded with 
the elite of the city. Commoners, as well, enjoyed this park and 
on Saturdays the boys could play ball on the grass, with no warn- 
ing signs or police interference. 

Signs of the times were present in some of these public resorts 
at the end of the island. Fort Clinton, out of which Castle Gar- 
den evolved, is a case in point. In 1807 there was enacted by 
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Congress, under President Jefferson's initiative, the Embargo Act 
which forbade all international trade to and from American ports. 
It was designed to bring pressure on both Britain and France 
through a demonstration of the money values to be had from 
neutral shipping. Also Americans were testing their rights as 
neutrals, but actually they reaped a depression period from it. 
At one time there were nearly five hundred American vessels 
lying idle at their wharves with an acute problem of unemploy- 
ment resulting, to say nothing of the failure of many export 
houses. 

Out of this disturbance in commercial circles, out of the suffer- 
ings experienced by poor men unable to work and rich men halted 
in their enterprise, came the first American work relief projects. 
The unemployed were put to work constructing Castle Garden, 
using the walls of old Fort Clinton. 

Castle Garden was to be a "place of resort" for years to come; 
enlarged and improved as a concert hall, it was the scene of 
many important events in New York City. Jenny Lind's first and 
farewell concerts (in 1850 and 1852) were brilliant, happy spec- 
tacles before the Garden met its later changes. In 1855 it became 
a depot for the reception, shelter, and instruction of immigrants. 
In 1876 it was gutted by fire, but rebuilt; turned over to the city 
by the Federal Government in 1891, and in 1896 reopened as the 
Aquariumserving as such until 1941 when the building was 
demolished in connection with the construction of the Brooklyn- 
Battery Tunnel. 

In this first quarter of the new century New York was compara- 
tively small, under 125,000 by 1825. It extended very little beyond 
Canal Street. Most of the dwellings were below Chambers Street 
on the North River side, but on the East River there were many 
up as far as Market and Rutgers streets. The wealthy merchants 
lived in the lower part of town, in Greenwich Street below Cham- 
bers, and on the cross streets west of Broadway, The most exclu- 
sive homes were around the Battery, up Broadway and Green- 
wich as far as Cortlandt Street Here lived Robert Lenox, Stephen 
Whitney, James G. King, James Suydam, Cadwallader Golden, 
the De Peysters, Irvings, Aspinwalls, 

In another two years fashion would push north as far as 
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Bleecker Street and some fine Louses already stood in Waverly 
Place. Up on Bayard Hill, while fortunes grew, rich men built 
their spacious homes, with stables, flower gardens, fruit orchards, 
grassy lawns, and summer houses. Peter Stuyvesanf s orchard still 
stood just south of Fourteenth Street and the favorite holiday 
prank was to steal pears from his trees. 

The city was brisk and young. Even in the 1820's it had a 
country look, a very rural look if we remember that pigs still had 
the run of the streets. Mr. Dodge thought the streets were cleaner 
then, since every homeowner was responsible for the space in 
front of his own house extending to the middle of the street. The 
public dirt carts came on regular days to cart off the sweepings, 
but there were these assistant street cleaners also, the swine, 
owned by "the poorer classes," but making free anywhere, with- 
out respect to marble mansions or wooden shanties. Indeed in' 
those prezoning days the population was so completely mingled 
that the great houses of the wealthy were often next neighbors 
to the unlovely shanties of the poor. 

This curious mixture of rural and urban was probably the 
result of the conglomerate quality of New York's population. The 
prosperous merchant of the 1820's had only yesterday been a 
small-town boy to whom country habits were clinging; there were 
still farms on Broadway and Yorkville, Chelsea, Greenwich, and 
Harlem were in reality only little hamlets. The avenues, squares, 
and most important streets were not yet completely laid out; 
actually there was little surfacing above the City Hall Park. That 
beautiful building, the City Hall we know today, so dignified and 
of such perfect proportions, is one of the few remains of early 
New York. It was in process of erection shortly after 1800, but 
was a long time abuilding and the citizens had years of anticipa- 
tion as they watched its progress. 

Sometime after 1900 Miss Catherine Havens, an old New 
Yorker, reconstructed her childhood in a diary supposed to cover 
the years 1849-1850 when she was very young. In it Miss Havens 
wrote: 

My mother remembers when the City Hall was being built; and 
she and Fanny S. used to get pieces of the marble and heated them 
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in their ovens and carried them to school in their muffs to keep their 
hands warm. 5 

Mr. Dodge reports that the new City Hall was faced with 
marble on three sides, but the Chambers Street facade was of 
brown stone. The estimated saving was fifteen thousand dollars, 
and, as it was considered so far uptown that only a few people 
would ever see it, it was decided to use the cheaper material. 
His further comment on the difference in political mores as be- 
tween 1812 and 1880 was this: "In those days the city fathers 
were so far from the fashion of these days, that they were cal- 
culating how they might economize in city expenditures." For all 
its new-found pride in the City Hall there was still a feeling in 
the people for the country and the farm. The trees of New York 
City were superbsycamore, oak, elm, chestnut, cherry, peach, 
plum, and pear, and the poplars that lined Broadway. Yet much 
of this loveliness of hill and dale, of winding streets following the 
footpaths of an older day, was doomed for sacrifice to the march 
of progress. For instance, there was the body of fresh water 
known variously as the "Collect Pond," "Der Kolck," which meant 
"The Rippling Water," or the "Versche" or "Fresh Water." It was 
nearly two miles around the pond and the water was fifty feet 
deep, fed by subterranean springs. Tlie wooded heights sur- 
rounding the Collect were so valuable and the push of population 
so insistent that even before 1800 there were plans for draining 
it and surveys made for streets. Roughly it can be said to have 
covered a circular area between Franklin and Catherine streets, 
and there was to the south a "Little Collect" between the north- 
ern end of Pearl Street and Duane. By 1803 the city had begun to 
fill in the Collect and by 1813 the pond and its surrounding cliffs 
had completely disappeared. Later the Tombs Prison with its 
familiar "Bridge of Sighs" was built on that site. 

There were other projects for reclaiming the scanty ground of 
Manhattan. Stokes's Iconography, in an introduction to the year 
1828, reported about seventy-three blocks of made ground on the 

5 Catherine Elizabeth Havens, Diary of a Little Girl in Old New York, 
published by Hy. Collins Brown, New York, 1920. 
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East River side from Whitehall to the Dry Dock and about fifty 
blocks on the west side from the Battery to the State Prison. 
Loose rocks and reefs that projected out at the Battery from State 
Street had been deeply buried beneath the earth. 

The city was marching on in every direction within the island's 
confines; that would be not only to the north by the compass, but 
up and down also, as soon as builders discovered the necessities 
of the perpendicular in Manhattan and that "dig they must" to 
utilize the earth beneath their feet. 

The City Fathers might have supposed no one would ever live 
as far north as the back-side of the City Hall, but one Peter Niel- 
son, a Scotsman, "confidently anticipated" 6 that the time would 
come when the city would extend over the whole island of Man- 
hattanthe streets being already marked out to the distance of 
six or seven miles. 

New Yorkers were proud of their Broadway. It was the hand- 
somest street and the straightest street in New York, running in 
a direct line from the Battery to 10th Street, three miles long and 
eighty feet wide. On Broadway were the principal retail shops, 
jewelers, watchmakers, bookstores, merchant tailors, hatters, car- 
pet sellers, fancy dry goods stores, confectioners, hotels, board- 
inghouses, also four Episcopal churches, the hospital and the 
Masonic Hall, two museums, and the City Hall! 

About 1830 there was much interest in a new hotel on Broad- 
way to be built by John Jacob Astor. Many commodious houses 
had been pulled down in preparation for this, and the citizens 
marveled at a financial scheme of such enormity. They discovered 
that Mr. Astor was reported to have paid sixty-five thousand 
dollars for one house on a corner lot on Broadway only to tear it 
down. A little research showed that rents were comparably high 
all along the line; The City Hotel, fifteen thousand dollars, Ameri- 
can Hotel, nine thousand dollars, a private boardinghouse, five 
thousand dollars, and a single-room barbershop on Broadway 
five hundred dollars a year. People gasped and said, "How vast 
must be the rental of the whole city!" 

6 John W. Francis, Old New York: 50 Years Remini$cence$->1804-1857. 
New- York Historical Society. 
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While the city was stretching, New Yorkers were stretching, 
too, extending their minds and their spirits, pressing forward to 
make New York the biggest and the best. At first intellectual 
interests were secondary to the business urge. The atmosphere of 
New York before 1820 was distinctly commercial and the rising 
merchant class was predominant. It was all rather provincial; 
and for the most part they had never been exposed to foreign 
culture as only writers and artists traveled abroad much. Yet it 
was deeply set in these new Americans to follow the patterns of 
the old country. Their first clubs were the public taverns, like the 
coffeehouses of old Europe, where young men with unanswered 
questions buzzing in their heads met to thresh out their minds as 
they ate and drank. 

The early private clubs founded in New York were rather 
specialized and exclusive. In 1824 Fenimore Cooper started The 
Bread and Cheese as a lunch club for professors, scholars, and 
statesmen. Philip Hone established a club under his own name, 
particularly specifying that the club would brook no party poli- 
tics, theological dogmas, or discussion of "personalities." The 
Kent Club was for legal lions, the top-drawer, heavy cream of the 
profession. 

There was an outburst of news sheets at this time (before 
1835), somewhat tentative and experimental, many avowedly re- 
ligious, even the secular papers showing the strong influence of 
the church in their review and reporting of events. Among the 
earliest newspapers were the New Jerk Sun, founded in 1833 as 
the first successful' penny journal; the Journal of Commerce, 
founded by Arthur Tappan in 1827; and the Courier and Inquirer. 
The religious press was represented by the New York Observer, 
the Christian Intelligencer, and the New York Evangelist. There 
was a strong taboo against Sunday newspapers. 

New Yorkers have always been readers and the taste for 
literature was not limited to the rich or the intellectual who, even 
in colonial days, amassed large private libraries. The first library 
in the city open in any way to the public was the New York 
Society Library. This name expressed perfectly what its founding 
members meant in 1754. They wished to provide a literary 
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rendezvous for people of social importance and they believed also 
that a library would be an added ornament to the city. It was 
indeed an ornament and the founders and early members are 
still represented by their descendants who belong to this dis- 
tinguished subscription library. 

The second library in New York, established in 1821, was 
really an extension of merchant class ambition for better business 
with more efficient workers. This was the Mercantile Library > a 
reading room for merchant clerks, and at first it met some 
opposition from other businessmen who feared lest books in their 
clerks' hands would divert them from their proper work. This 
project had the backing of the most distinguished, thoughtful 
men in New York. Very soon an ambitious lecture schedule was 
announced covering a wide range of interest, calling in as lec- 
turers the literary and scientific leaders of the day. 

It will be seen that New York was emerging from the 
miniscule into the larger, giving some hints of its future im- 
mensity. Physical growth in the stretching, surging city was 
matched by the push of people's intellectual and material in- 
terests. New Yorkers of the future were to have larger, taller, 
sturdier bodies than in the 1820*s; the models used in museums 
today to display men's and women's fashions before 1850 are 
so small and delicate as to make the figure of 1960 appear almost 
gross. Food, its quality and quantity intake, was a principal 
factor in such growth changes, together with the mystery of 
natural and selective breeding. Before the advent of the motorcar 
or elevated or underground transportation systems New Yorkers 
walkedof necessity and for exercise as well as for pleasure. 
Pedestrians for whatever reason became hungry and thirsty and 
the city was quick to answer the call of the appetite. Washington 
Irving would walk five miles along the Bowery and the Boston 
Post Road just to go to Cato's and quench his thirst with the 
specialty of the house, Mrs. Cato's iced punch. Dyde's restaurant 
on Park Row and The Porter House on John Street were popular 
places for the best of food and good company. The floors were 
kept sprinkled with $and from Coney Island and the customers 
of these eating places would be stimulated by such mouth- 
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watering cries as, "Here's your fine clams, as white as snow, on 
Rockaway these clams do grow/' 

St. M6ry had been enthusiastic about the sea food available 
in. New York. With an eye to the pocketbook as well as the 
palate, he found fish excellent, plentiful, and reasonable, sixty- 
three sorts of fish which for people "not favored by fortune'* 
was treasure indeed. Strange to modern ears are some of the 
meat creatures then popular in the markets, fifty-two varieties, 
including kid, bear, opossum, along with hare and a wide 
choice in game birds. One could buy ice cream in New York 
and naturally enough its makers were French. How all these 
comestibles were prepared and served depended upon the 
culinary ability of the housewife or her servants. Dr. John W. 
Francis gave the hotel chefs at least no vote of confidence when 
he lamented "some social peculiarities among us that our Repub- 
lic, while boasting of some two hundred religious creeds, pos- 
sessed only one variety of gravy!" 7 

From the beginning New Yorkers were great growers of 
vegetables and fruit and at Kip's Farm near Kingsbridge were to 
be found a rich profusion of plums, pears, peaches, and apples. 
The Kips were rose specialists also and here George Washington 
was presented with the Rosa Gallica, symbolizing the union of 
France and the American Colonies in the cause of freedom. 
Moderns who know their apples will recall with pride that the 
Newtown pippin, a delectable variety known internationally, 
was developed at Newtown and on BlackwelFs Island. 

One remarkable citizen of New York at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, Dr. David Hosack, combined horticulture 
with a large medical practice and an intense sense of history. 
In June of 1803, addressing students at Columbia College, he 
said he had purchased from the City Corporation about twenty 
acres of ground for a Botanical Garden. This tract appears on 
the Commissioners Map of 1811 as situated on the Middle Road 
within four miles of the city. That road became Fifth Avenue, 
and the area, bounded by Fifth and Sixth Avenues, from Forty- 
seventh to Fifty-first streets was eventually sold to Columbia 
7 Op. cit. 
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University, which holds it now under long lease to Rockefeller 
Center. Old prints show these Elgin Gardens, as Dr. Hosack called 
them, to be well kept and cultivated. There was a large conserva- 
tory and especial attention was paid to the growing of plants for 
medicinal use. But by 1827 the Iconography comments that the 
Elgin Botanic Gardens, formerly considered by far the best in 
the United States, were in a state of deplorable neglect. That 
year the gardens had been sold to New York State, prior to a re- 
partition and eventual transfer to Columbia. Dr. Hosack's idea for 
beautiful gardens combined with pharmaceutical research was 
matched by his concern for the health and sanitation of his city. 
While he was a professor at Columbia College and caring for 
his private patients he also was a founder and the first president 
of the New-York Historical Society. 

THE WAR OF 1812 

The people of New York were not in favor of the war with 
England, which was declared on June 20, 1812. Nevertheless, 
they rallied behind the government, perhaps in the hope that the 
issues which had resulted in the Embargo Act of 1807 and the 
consequent crippling of their shipping might be resolved by the 
conflict. 

New York soon became a vast military camp as twenty thou- 
sand men enlisted in the militia. The monetary system of the 
country was disrupted and the Treasury bankrupt, but despite 
this, the people gave liberally to war sufferers. Of seven thousand 
dollars sent to the stricken people in Genesee and Niagara coun- 
ties, thirteen hundred dollars was contributed by the churches 
of the city. A Fuel Association organized during the winter of 
1818-1814 raised enough money by concerts and other enter- 
tainments to procure thirteen hundred cords of wood for dis- 
tribution to New York's needy. 

The people gained what comfort they could from the victories 
at sea by Perry and others, but the burning of the Capitol at 
Washington by the British brought their morale to a low ebb. 
When peace was declared on December 24, 1814, the people 
rushed into the streets, a day of thanksgiving was proclaimed, and 
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the churches were filled with grateful people, while the chil- 
dren rejoiced in a holiday from school so that they could be part 
of the crowds lining the streets to watch the victory parade. 

POSTWAR PROSPERITY 

With the war behind them the citizens of New York felt free 
to forge ahead with their business and trade and to proceed with 
the long-postponed building of houses and docks. Business began 
to boom. All the talent and enterprise, the "go ahead*' genius of 
America leaped into action. Changes were to be seen within the 
stratification of New York. society; a people formerly agricultural 
was metamorphosed into money-makers. Old notions, even ideals 
which had stressed the responsibility of the wealthy and the 
well-bred, now gave way to a rough, shoulder-to-shoulder push 
of gentlemen and commoners. The gentlemen were often, to 
say the least, shocked; in this free-for-all scramble brawlers and 
braggarts were breaking all the rules of polite society and a well 
bred way of life seemed to be threatened by tawdry vulgarity, 
offensive personal habits and uncouth language. 

All this time the most powerful group was that combination 
of merchants, landholders, and lawyers who were not quite as 
socially elite as the Knickerbocker gentry, but who viewed with 
alarm the clerks, the skilled and unskilled laborers, and the shop- 
keepers. Negroes were under particular economic stress, for 
already the wedge of segregation was splitting them off. There 
were few places where a Negro could secure a job in equal 
competition with white workers, and slaves were quite commonly 
to be found in the homes of New Yorkers until the abolition of 
slavery by the New York State Legislature in 1827. 

THE OPENING OF THE ERIE CANAL 

The event which really set New York on its way as a great 
commercial center was the opening of the Erie Canal, 

The plan for the canal, or the "Big Ditch" as it was popularly 
called, was adopted by the New York State Legislature in 1817 
owing primarily to die leadership of Governor De Witt Clinton 
against vigorous partisan opposition. 
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After eight years of construction, the formal opening of the 
canal took place in the autumn of 1825. Memories of the bitter 
fights to get the project started, pride in the accomplishment 
of the public servants who had backed it, and a realization of 
what this new type of transportation might mean to the commerce 
of the city must have filled the minds of the excited citizens who 
crowded the shores of the Hudson to see the first barges airive. 
When the water from Lake Erie was directed into the canal 
at Buffalo the news was transmitted to New York in ninety min- 
utes by the firing of cannons placed at regular intervals along the 
route. Not to be outdone, New York City acknowledged this 
report by the air waves in the same manner and in the exact 
same time. 

Then came the parade of canal boats, a flotilla of allegory, 
myth, history, and Biblical references. The first boat was a 
Noah's Ark of America, complete with two eagles, two deer, and 
an attempt to duplicate the "birds and beasts and creeping 
things" of the original passenger list of the ark. Noah's family 
appears to have been represented by two Indian boys in tribal 
costume, the whole being labeled "products of the great uncivil- 
ized West." 

A formal password was necessary at Rochester. "Who comes 
there?" "Your brothers from the West on the waters of the 
Great Lakes/' "By what means?" "Through the channel of the 
great Erie Canal/' "By whose authority?" "By the authority 
and by the enterprise of the people of the State of New 
York." 

At New York the citizens had decorated the official barge with 
flowers and evergreen branches, just as they had done for George 
Washington and for Lafayette on his last visit Lady Clinton 
and Lady Van Rensselaer were aboard, beautifully dressed, 
beautifully mannered among their dignified and courtly gentle- 
men. Everywhere there was the greatest good will, even the late 
unpleasantness with Great Britain was apparently forgotten, for 
the British vessels in the harbor played the hated "Yankee Doodle" 
and bands on the American ships responded complacently with 
"God Save the King." 
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Philip Hone, who at all public events in those days played the 
part of an aristocratic forerunner o Grover Whalen, took part 
in the gala pageant. When the first canal boat, the Seneca Chief 
reached Albany, Hone was on hand to welcome it and he came 
down the Hudson with the speech-making, salute-firing flotilla. 
When the steamer Chancellor Livingston, with Governor Clinton 
aboard and the Seneca Chief in tow, reached New York, she was 
hailed by the "elegant steamer" Washington, packed with city 
dignitaries, of whom William E. Dodge was one: 

"From whence came ye?" went the signal. 
''An escort from Lake Erie!"~was the reply. 
"Where bound?"-To the Atlantic!" 8 

On the escorting steamer there had been brought two decorated 
kegs filled with water from Lake Erie. Governor Clinton lifted 
one high in the air and poured its contents into the ocean, saying 
as he did so that this ceremony commemorated eight years of 
labor, over 425 miles, made possible by the wisdom, public 
spirit and energy of the people of the State of New York. He 
asked God's blessing upon this work that it might serve the best 
interests of humanity all over the world. The governor's prayer 
was answered and the state's investment amply justified, for the 
canal paid for itself many times over until the railroads made 
canal transportation obsolete. The start of the Erie Canal trig- 
gered a boom in the commercial life of New York City; it 
opened eastern markets to the farm products of the Great Lakes 
area; it fostered the movement of immigrants to the West and 
the Northwest. 

THE VISIT OF LAFAYETTE 

New Yorkers, then as now, were always ready to take time off 
for a city-wide celebration, particularly one marking the visit 
of a popular celebrity. The Marquis de Lafayette visited America 
for the last time in 1824. This great favorite of the people, coming 
now in his old age, was welcomed in the immemorial fashion 

8 Cf. Dorothie Bobbe, "Philip Hone's New York," American Heritage, 
1957. 
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that New York has continued to offer to its retailing heroes. The 
great personal appeal of this man provoked an amazing demon- 
stration of public affection and appreciation of his contribution to 
the making of the new republic. 

Lafayette really started these public love affairs of the people 
of the city of New York, long before the days of ticker tape 
showers. Then it was with respectful homage, even with tears 
on both sides, that the welcome was given. The Americans were 
still an emotional people; they had not yet learned any sophisti- 
cated reserve; Lafayette on his part told them that it was the 
pride of his life to be one of their adopted sons. 

SANITATION PROBLEMS 

In spite of all the new improvements in the business life of 
New York, the city had a tremendous problem to solve in its 
lack of any proper health and sanitation precautions or even 
standards. Up to 1825 there was no sewage system, there never 
had been. Visitors and local observers from the 1790's on had 
commented on and lamented this. Whenever an epidemic broke 
out, one or another would blame the infections on the immigrants 
or the crowded ships in which they came here, the disease- 
breeding industries carried on in the city (such as fur processing, 
rag picking), the filth and overcrowding already distressing the 
very poor. But nobody seemed to crusade against the open gutter 
and the surface drains. Fifty years later and now long accustomed 
to inside plumbing and walnut-encased bath tubs, Mr. Dodge 
remembered things as they were in his boyhood. There was a 
large arched drain at Pearl Street and Maiden Lane, extending 
to the East River dock. Maiden Lane was narrow, perhaps fifteen 
feet wide, and the arch of the drain was so high that Pearl 
Street rose sharply to pass over it. In winter the street was awash 
with melting snow and ice, when the mouth of the sewer would 
be so clogged as to "set back" the flood as far as Gold Street. 
The whole area would be a sea of this slush, with only a narrow 
sidewalk built above it. The boys, said Mr. Dodge, used to nail 
old boots to the end of long poles and make footprints in the 
icy mass as if people had walked upon it. Then the rascals would 
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duck around the corner to watch the unwary stranger step into 
their trap and sink above his knees in the freezing slush. 

Once a young lady coming down Pearl Street and finding 
the sewers overflowing, stood there wondering how to cross. 
Along came a polite young sailor, who literally swept her off 
her feet, waded across and set her safely on the other side. She 
was furious at such impudence, so the sailor picked her up again, 
returned her to the original spot, only remarking as he left, 
"Hope no harm has been done/' 

It was no fiction that yellow fever was probably introduced by 
way of the infested crowds aboard the ships from Britain and 
the Continent. Starvation and disease starting in the crowded 
holds of the sailing vessels were worsened by the length and 
perils of the voyage and the often subhuman treatment accorded 
the passengers. There resulted a frightful toll of life both at sea 
and at the port of arrival. The survivors often brought cholera 
or yellow fever in with them, and being able to secure only the 
most meager aid in almshouses or other places of refuge, they 
became so many hundreds or thousands of sources of infection. 

An example of the perils of emigration by sailing ship is to be 
found in the annals of the German Society of New York. 

When in the year 1818, the ship "April" commanded by Captain De 
Groot, lay at anchor in the harbor of Amsterdam, it had on board 
twelve hundred persons although its capacity was limited to four hun- 
dred. The ship's departure having been delayed by unforeseen cir- 
cumstances, 115 of the emigrants died on board while the ship was 
still in the harbor. It became necessary to transfer three hundred others 
to hospitals. 9 

Yellow fever struck at New York in 1794, 1795, 1798 (this was 
the dreadful "plague time" which inspired people like Grant 
Thorburn and Isabella Graham to such supreme deeds of mercy), 
1803 (when three hundred died in New York), 1819 (four thou- 
sand dead), 1822 (two hundred forty victims), then none until 
1870. Charles Matthews, a popular actor, arriving from Europe in 
September of 1822 and hearing of the number of deaths in New 

9 German Society of New York, 150th Anniversary, 1934, p. 64. 
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York City from the epidemic of that year, refused to come ashore. 
The managers of the Park Theatre, where he was booked, having 
an eye to their box-office receipts, turned to Dr. John Francis 
begging him to calm the temperamental thespian. So off to 
Hoboken went the famous doctor and his frightened charge, to 
roam the Elysian Fields and breathe the pure air of New Jersey. 
When the epidemic lessened Matthews returned and played to 
a full house in November. 

CTJLTUKE AND EDUCATION 

There was a distinct trend toward the use of the word "elite" 
in the sense of the possession of wealth, refinement, and good 
breeding. New Yorkers remembered the courtly days of the old 
Colonial aristocracy; things of the intellect were held in high 
honor; "Benevolence" became fashionable. It was thought good 
to have family pride, but well born persons must be above the 
suspicion of ignorance and a certain vulgarity by which they 
really meant gaucherie. The reputation of men of wealth was 
heightened as they helped to promote the arts and sciences, 
literature and religionin that order. Progress was in the air 
and in the best drawing rooms the conversation dealt with the 
development of industry, charitable schemes, and the education 
of the laboring classes. One contemporary observer wrote that for 
concentration on charity New York was the most extravagant city 
in the world; no other community was ever so taxed to provide 
for the needy. 10 

The matter of education was a vexing problem to New York, 
intensified, as it was to be again a century or more later, by 
constant additions to the city's population and no parallel growth 
of new schools. Up to the early years of the 1800's schools were 
conducted mostly by the churches except for private schools 
such as Mrs. Graham's, which were endorsed by the religious 
bodies or their clergy. In 1800 there were five denominational 
charity schools with the following numbers of pupils: Episcopal 
86, Dutch Reformed 72, Presbyterian 30, Methodist 30, and 
German Lutheran 20. 

10 Cf. Martha J. Lamb, History of New York, Barnes & Co., 1896, 
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On the 19th of February in 1805 there met together twelve 
persons who desired to establish "a free-school for the education 
of poor children, who do not belong to, or are not provided for, 
by any religious organization.'^ The first board of this society 
shows the names of DeWitt Clinton, president and John Murray, 
Jr., vice-president. They decided to adopt the Lancasterian sys- 
tem, which its promulgate:, Joseph Lancaster of England, had 
conceived as education on general Christian principles, but sepa- 
rated from denominationalism. 

In April, 1806, Colonel Henry Rutgers presented a lot to the 
Free-School Society for the purpose of building a schoolhouse, 
the land alone being worth twenty-five hundred dollars. A list 
of donations to the society represents generous gifts from fifty to 
five hundred dollars (this last was from Henry Rutgers, also), 
and the names of the donors read like a social register for 
1805-1806: Bethune, DeWitt Clinton, Cadwallader Colden, 
Frederick de Peyster, Gracie, Hone, Hosack, 

This was the beginning of the public school system in New 
York. How greatly such schools were needed is to be seen in the 
fact that in 1824 the society had six schools and five thousand 
pupils in attendance. 

EABLY SOCIAL WOBK 

In 1818 there was organized the "Society for the Prevention of 
Pauperism/' with such leaders in the religious life of the city as 
John Griscom, Matthew Clarkson, Divie Bethune, and the 
Quaker Thomas Eddy. They aimed to investigate and as far as 
possible remove the various causes of "mendicity" (as they 
labeled pauperism). They would devise plans for ameliorating 
the condition of the poor. They asked Mayor Cadwallader 
Golden to appoint five managers from the Common Council to 
lend municipal advice. Then they proceeded to set up commit- 
tees to study idleness, intemperance, charitable institutions, 
gambling, and ignorance (both educational and spiritual). This 
society antedated in ideas much of the good social work to come. 
They investigated and reported on the city institutions, including 
the Bridewell Prison; they foresaw the danger of young offenders 
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incarcerated there becoming habitual criminals by association 
with older convicts, and before 1825, they reported extensively 
on the problem of juvenile delinquency in New York. 

The year 1825 marked the establishment of a Refuge for 
Juvenile Delinquents in the old Arsenal in Madison Square, 
where it continued until the building burned in 1839. Through- 
out this period it appears that "indolence" and pauperism pro- 
duced offenders, both young and old, faster than buildings could 
be erected for their housing and punishment. Seventy per cent of 
the convicts were "foreign" and they reported farther that 75 
per cent of the police arrests were vagrants from other places 
and countries. 

It will be recalled that the first orphan asylum in New York 
was founded in 1807, privately planned but almost immediately 
aided by public funds. The Leake and Watts Orphan House 
had a curious beginning. John Leake at his death willed his 
estate to the son of his dearest friend, John Watts, the philan- 
thropist, with the proviso that the boy take the name Leake for 
himself and his heirs. In the event that this was not acceptable, 
Mr. Leake planned a charitable foundation to receive his estate. 
Robert Watts accepted the offer and went through legal action to 
change his name. Quite soon thereafter he died and his father, 
John Watts, being now his son's heir, founded the Leake and 
Watts Orphan Home which is active to this day. 

The Society for the Blind was founded in 1832 by Dr. Samuel 
Akerly, a brother-in-law of Dr. Mitchill. Dr. John Dennison Russ, 
who had invented a phonetic alphabet of raised letters, took six 
blind children into his home to demonstrate the practicality of 
this experiment in education. It was highly successful and 
through legislation and private donations an "elegant" Gothic 
edifice was later erected at Ninth Avenue and 34th Street. 

EARLY RELIGIOUS ACTIVITY FOR THE POOR 

In the first two decades of the nineteenth century there was a 
marked awakening of interest in the evangelization of the people 
of New York, especially the poor who had taken up residence in 
the city, and the seamen who made New York a port of call so 
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often and who seemed to be in especial need of Christianizing 
influences. Organizations which came into being to meet these 
needs were the following: 

The Baptist Female Missionary Society, founded in 1806 to distribute 
Gospel tracts among the sailors, especially Scandinavians, coming to 
New York on sailing vessels. 

The New York Bible Society whose establishment resulted from the 
gathering in 1809 of a few earnest Christians in the home of The- 
odoras Van Wyck on Greenwich Street. The original aim of this inter- 
denominational body was to provide Bibles for Sunday schools and for 
members of the armed forces. Later one of its major interests was to 
distribute Bibles to newly arrived immigrants. 

The American Bible Society came into being later than the New York 
group. It was founded in 1816 with the cooperation of many affiliates. 
One of its founders was Elias Boudinot who had been president of the 
Continental Congress and Director of the Mint. He served as president 
from 1816 to 1821, the year of his death. 

A Society for Promoting the Gospel among the Seamen in the Port 
of New York was started in 1816. The New York Bethel Union was 
set in motion at the home of Mr. Divie Bethune in 1821 to arrange 
for the holding of religious services on seagoing vessels. Mr. Bethune 
was its first president. The American Seaman s Friend Society founded 
in 1826 was another evidence that sailors had concerned friends in 
New York. 

The amount of time given to various early philanthropies in 
New York by volunteer officers and their employed agents is 
expressive of the religious devotion and serious civic concern of 
church members. It must be stated that their primary interest 
was in the salvation of the souls of persons whom they considered 
depraved, intemperate, profane; in short, sinners standing in 
need of grace. It would be difficult to isolate many private chari- 
table undertakings of this early nineteenth century period where 
the motivation could be traced primarily to helping ailing bodies 
or to improving the human environment. Countless acts of com- 
passion were the by-products of a basic missionary zeal. These 
tasks required many hours of patient toil for volunteers and paid 
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employees alike. The reports of The Society for Supplying the 
Gospel Among the Poor present a striking example of such a time 
schedule. The society was founded in 1813 by Mr. Divie Bethune, 
with half a dozen distinguished trustees. They employed as 
"Stated Preacher" the Reverend John Stanford, A.M., who was to 
be paid eight hundred dollars per annum and that only in quar- 
terly amounts when their treasury was sufficiently filled. The 
schedule of the Reverend Mr. Stanford ran from Sunday through 
Friday, every waking hour being allotted for ministerial services 
at hospitals, prisons, almshouses, and orphan asylums, in addition 
to much "outdoor" visitation of the sick and afflicted. 

It is presumed that Mr, Stanford rested on Saturday, but since 
he delivered between three and four hundred sermons in the 
year 1816, and since he was also the author of some of the 
earliest and most effective religious tracts, these Saturday hours 
must have included a large amount of preparation. 

It will be seen that these early nineteenth century Christian 
efforts toward the good life in New York bore much fruit. They 
not only pioneered in breaking ground and cultivating the soil 
for the later coordinated projects in religious and secular social 
work, but by their persevering zeal with all sorts and conditions 
of men they spurred people of other faiths and traditions to 
organize their own groups. As examples, the Roman Catholic 
Orphan Asylum was begun in 1817, the Hebrew Benevolent and 
Orphan Asylum in 1822. 

The Roman Catholic Church program of building churches, 
parochial schools, initiating social and philanthropic work for 
their people from infancy to old age, at this time only in its 
beginning, is a symbol of the growing power and strength of 
this branch of Christianity in America. 

The Hebrews in New York never met much discrimination 
during the early days. They were a small but influential group 
in Colonial times and when immigration enlarged their numbers 
in this country they showed from the first the most effective 
combination of intelligence and compassion in organizing immi- 
grant aid societies, taking practical measures for the reception 
and assistance of newcomers. 
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EARLY IMMIGRATION 

The long succession of Anglo-French wars kept immigration 
at a low level until after the Battle of Waterloo in 1815. Then 
trade between the United States and England began to improve 
and the city commenced its rapid growth. By 1820 the population 
of New York had mounted to 123,000 as compared with 96,000 
in 1810. The traditional cosmopolitan character of the city made 
it easy for newcomers to make their adjustment. A German 
merchant, John Jacob Astor, and Scotsmen such as Archibald 
Gracie and Robert Lenox were soon providing stiff competition 
for the English and Dutch merchants, Skilled workers were 
welcomed, for they were needed, but the unskilled laborers 
among the new arrivals and the free Negroes, whose number had 
increased considerably in the foregoing decades, found adjust- 
ment to life in the growing city very difficult. 

So a new set of problems arose which troubled the citizens 
of New York. In 1819 when there were but five thousand for- 
eigners in the city the Society for the Prevention of Pauperism 
complained: 

Many of these foreigners are frequently found destitute in our streets; 
they seek employment at our doors; they are found in our almshouses 
and in our hospitals; they are found at the bar of our criminal tri- 
bunals . . . and we lament to say they are too often led by want, by 
vice, and by habit to form a phalanx of plunder and depredation 
rendering our city more liable to the increase of crimes, our houses 
of correction more crowded with convicts and felons. 

This is typical of a growing concern by New Yorkers over 
the assimilation of "these foreigners/* 

As a matter of fact, the problem of the immigrant, then as now, 
was the inevitable concomitant of the city's growth, Oscar 
Handlin in his book The Uprooted says; "Once I thought to 
write the history of the immigrant in America. Then I discovered 
that the immigrants were American history/' So with New York 
the immigrants are the history of New York. Tell of the Dutch, 
the English, the Scots, the Scotch-Irish, the Scandinavians, the 
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Germans, the Irish, the Italians, the Jews, the Slavs, the Negroes, 
and the Puerto Ricans, how they came, and what has happened 
to them, and what they have contributed to the life of the city, 
and you have the history of New York. 

Inconsiderable as it may seem to moderns, the growth of New 
York in the first decades of the nineteenth century must have 
been bewildering to the Knickerbockers. At the end of the 
eighteenth century New York had been a small settlement at 
the tip of Manhattan Island, but by 1820 housing and public 
and private services could not keep pace with a mushrooming 
growth. People were jammed together in places unfit for human 
habitation. When an epidemic struck, as it did periodically, the 
results were disastrous. There were seventy deaths in one 
crowded street in the yellow fever epidemic of 1820. So began 
the tale of poor housing, overcrowding, impaired health and 
morals which was to be the story of the poor of the city for the 
next century. 

For New Yorkers with a concern for the welfare of their 
fellow man, these increasingly obvious needs of the newcomers 
to the city were a call to a larger service and a heightened zeal, 
and in the van were many who believed that a vital religious 
faith was needed for rich and poor alike, for the people in the 
churches and for the people outside them. How to reach the 
unchurched was a puzzling problem in those days when published 
material was scarce and little of it written for simple under- 
standing. 

THE USE OF TRACTS 

It is difficult for us today to realize the value that was placed 
on the printed page a century and a half ago. It had been 
demonstrated during the French Revolution that leaflets or 
tracts printed in convenient format and in readable type were 
eagerly read by the masses. English churchmen were the first 
to see the potential use of tracts for the spread of spiritual truth, 
and their success with this method stimulated similar action 
among American religionists. 

The Tract Society in New York was deeply moved by what it 
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felt to be the limitless possibilities of tract distribution. They 
believed that out of the Reign of Terror in France, with its 
wholesale human slaughter and complete abolition of religion, 
had come by divine grace the strong impression on many minds 
that if infidel tracts could depress Christianity, Christian tracts 
could annihilate infidelity. The idea of thus outwitting evil by 
good met with instant approval in the Tract Society and at one 
meeting the sum of $771 was subscribed, as they recorded "on 
the spot." 

The parent body of the New York City Tract Society and its 
successor organizations, the New York City Mission and Tract 
Society, and the New York City Mission Society was the New 
York Religious Tract Society, founded in 1812. It was a modest 
undertaking, but one of the first in pioneering efforts to reach 
the masses of the people, developing insights into their material 
and spiritual needs and the best way to meet them. The result 
was the foundation of one of the most significant religious-social 
enterprises in New York City. 

The first president of the New York Religious Tract Society 
was the Reverend Philip Milledoler, a distinguished clergyman of 
the day, later to become president of Rutgers College at New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. 

The Reverend Gardiner Spring, who had such a long pastorate 
in the Brick Presbyterian Church (1810-1875) was an active 
supporter of the Religious Tract Society as he was of so many 
other worthy organizations and causes. 

In 1821 a Young Men's Tract Society was formed as an 
auxiliary under the leadership of Zechariah Lewis who was to 
figure so prominently in the later development of the work. 

THE FEMALE BRANCH 

A year later something happened that was to have far-reaching 
effects upon the work of the society in the years ahead, It was 
a woman who prompted this important step, and once again, it 
was a member of the Graham family who took the lead ? as she 
was to do in the future and as her mother had done in the past. 
Mrs. Divie Bethune (Joanna Graham), the daughter of Isabella 
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Graham and the wife of a prominent and religiously inclined 
merchant, called a meeting at her home at 147 Hudson Street to 
consider the establishment of a "Female Branch of the New 
York Religious Tract Society * As a result some three hundred 
ladies and three gentlemen from the Religious Tract Society 
met at the Brick Church on March 25, 1822, and the "Female 
Branch" was formally organized with forty directors and one 
hundred and seventy charter members. The officers elected were 
Mrs. Samuel Boyd, First Directress, Mrs. N. Mitchie, Second 
Directress, Mrs. Arthur Tappan, Treasurer. The Female Branch 
had as its main objective at first the collection of funds to be 
used for the purchase of tracts and their distribution. To this 
end auxiliaries were formed in many of the local churches. The 
amount raised by the ladies in the first year was $606.73. 

THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 

By 1825 the need for tracts throughout the land, in the fast- 
growing West as well as in the growing cities, seemed to call 
for a national organization. Accordingly the Religious Tract 
Society and the Tract Society in Boston united in forming the 
American Tract Society. The Religious Tract Society turned over 
to the new organization such stereotype plates and engravings as 
were needed, and ceased publishing. 

THE NEW YORK CITY TRACT SOCIETY 

The problem of local distribution remained, and to solve it, 
the Religious Tract Society and The Young Men's Tract Society 
joined forces to "institute," in 1827, the New York City Tract 
Society, to which the Female Branch two years later gave its 
allegiance and support. 

It is important to reiterate the statements made in the earliest 
reports concerning what was felt to be the province of the 
religious tracts: "to seek the sinner in his lurking place, to 
awaken his conscience and to speak to him until he is placed 
within the sound of the gospel. The tracts chosen were such as 
are adapted to the comprehension of the weak and the un- 
learned/' The titles of these early tracts reveal the direct, 
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intensely pious intention of their authors and distributors, for 
example: Baxter's "Call to the Unconverted," Pike's ^Persuasives 
to Early Piety," "What Must I Do?" "Do Your Children Revere 
the Sabbath?" and so on. The last brings to mind an early hymn 
for children instilling the same idea, "I must not work, I must 
not play/Upon God's holy Sabbath day." 

There is another thought often quoted in the first reports, 
"Jesus can make a dying bed feel soft as downy pillows are," 
which would seem to underline the idea that there was more 
emphasis on preparation for the life eternal than in calls to holy 
and happy living here on earth. It must be remembered that 
Death, not friendly, not gentle, lurked around every corner in 
those days before sanitation, nutrition, or medical science had 
advanced to modern standards. It was practical, it was pious, to 
be ready for the Grim Reaper who could mow down not one, but 
two or three crops a year. Such a harvest was expected and ac- 
cepted in fatalistic stoicism by some, but for Christians the 
agony of losing loved ones without the sure hope of their salva- 
tion was of desperate and paramount importance. 

It is difficult to place a proper evaluation on the work of 
righteousness accomplished by these tracts. In the beginning at 
least five hundred "visiters," about half of them women, were 
responsible for leaving a different tract each month in the sixty 
families or so within their district This was to fulfill the aim of 
the society: "to leave a tract once a month with every family in 
the City of New York who were willing to accept it." New titles 
were added constantly so that duplication within the district 
was avoided. One reads with something of reverent awe the 
reports these visitors made to their superintendents. Often they 
were baffled and frustrated by indifference or a chill reception, 
sometimes they were stirred to active debate by the hecklers, 
but often and often comes the quiet story of so and so many 
"hopeful conversions" in a certain district and then there was 
joy indeed among the "visitors." 

The young "visiters" had to be on their toes and often needed 
all their wits to handle a difficult case, as will be seen in this 
report given by one "visiter" who found he had to answer a fool 
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according to his folly. The scene was the tenement home on Mott 
Street of a shoemaker, a hard drinker, and scoffer at religious 
things, but withal a good-tempered fellow who could bear plain 
talk. On the particular night it was evident that the missionary 
was to be made sport of. The opening remarks showed that. 

"Mr. P., you have made my family believe there is a devil. 
Now did you ever see him?" 

"Oh, yes, many times. I can't say I ever saw the big, old devil 
he is too cunning for that, but IVe seen many little ones. I saw 
one or two as I came in to-night." 

"How did they look?" 

"Oh, very much bloated up, eyes red, and phew!-what a 
breath. One seemed to be holding the other up and both were 
hanging onto the lamp post to keep from falling." 

"Well," said the shoemaker, "I never saw a devil and I'd like 
to." 

So Mr. P. led him to the mirror saying, "Look, you will see 
the description is all right. Now don't get mad, you know you 
began it." 

"That's so, but I'd like to have you prove I'm a devil.'' 

"Well, I'll prove you are a little one, from the Scriptures- 
now the works of the flesh, that is the devil-adulteries, murders, 
drunkenness, and such like." 

Without a word the shoemaker turned, went to his bench and 
took up his lapstone. "I, a deviT-rap, rap-"proved, too by 
Scripture'rap, rap-'pretty tough that on a feHow,* rap-rap 
rap. 

The story ends with the encouraging report from the man's 
wife that he had not taken a drop of any kind of liquor, not 
even beer, since that interview. 

PERSONALIZED EFFORT 

The name of Harlan Page is often to be found in the reports of 
the Tract Society, but never before 1825, and only rarely during 
the intervening years leading to his death in 1834. From such a 
short span of even the most intense activity there would be no 
expectation of certain remembrance a half century later. Yet in 
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a general outline of the society's history preceding each annual 
report from 1844 through 1886 the following statement is in- 
cluded: 

"In January 1832 there was introduced, especially by the 
lamented Harlan Page, the subject of concentrating effort and 
prayer for the salvation of individuals, which gave directness 
and efficiency to the Society." 

The long story of the society discloses wondrous illustrations 
of that love which many waters cannot quench nor the floods 
drown. To a greater or less degree each one of the early "visiters" 
exemplified it. Harlan Page certainly had no notion of excelling 
any. Never was a man more modest or reticent about his activi- 
ties, and one must become something of a spiritual archeologist to 
discover his treasure. His life is outlined here to illustrate a 
single point the power of prayer and personal efforts for the 
souls of individuals. His biographer, William A. Hallock, re- 
marked: "It is obvious that the Kingdom of Christ is extended in 
our world by the accession of individuals. Men are not converted 
in the mass." 

Page was born in Coventry, Connecticut, in 1791 of parents 
both poor and pious. They early inculcated in their son the hard 
habits of thrift and the even stricter necessities of godliness. Like 
his great Exemplar, the boy was trained as a carpenter and it 
was the everlasting reward of much intimacy with the Bible that 
his speech and his writings were embellished with a grace and 
clarity beyond the qualitative limitations of the common school 
education he received. In the hard and narrow way of the 
religious life he had chosen, Page needed all the power of in- 
grained piety for the rugged times ahead. For, even at the peak 
of his young manhood, he was a sick man. The progress of his 
ultimately fatal disease was swift. Operations without benefit of 
anesthesia were followed by long periods of convalescence, which 
to one straining to be about his Father's business were burdens 
heavy to bear. Yet out of personal suffering came a deepened 
compassion for the trials of others. His pentecost of calamity 
was a complete acceptance of the Way of the Cross and its major 
imperative to save souls. 
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Mr. Page never had any money; his biographer remarks with 
a certain irony that "it was generally true that he owed no man 
anything and the necessary wants of his family were supplied." 
In the case of the Holy Spirit versus Money-in-the-Bank the 
verdict was always on the side of the former. A little money, more 
or less, signified nothing as against the saving of a soul. Page 
was to test this principle when in 1825 he came to New York 
to discuss the offer of a position as agent for the newly formed 
American Tract Society. Could his family live on the compensa- 
tion offered? He admitted that question cost him a sleepless 
night, until the text: "Trust in the Lord and do good . . . and 
verily thou shalt be fed," removed any doubts and he deter- 
mined to follow the divine directive. 

The pressure of his duties was great. He not only administered 
the work of the American Tract Society but that of the Bible 
Society as well, including the supervision of the printing and the 
distribution of both Bibles and tracts. He took over the leadership 
of the Sabbath school in the Central Presbyterian Church in 
Broome Street, where in 1828 he was ordained an Elder. 

Harlan Page was disturbed by sin and indifference wherever 
he found it. He looked upon the city and wept for its iniquity. 
He exposed himself to it, was in constant dialogue with those 
whom he came to help, risked everything for his belief that the 
redemptive love of God could save a sinner, and the whole 
community of sinners. It made no difference where he sowed 
the seed, and he had methods for evangelization which modern 
salesmen might find useful. Once he sent an anonymous letter 
to a lady living in his neighborhood who was uncommonly skill- 
ful on title piano and the harp. He wrote: 

Madam: Permit a stranger to express the delight with which in the 
stillness of the evening he has paused to listen to those notes which 
have been so sweetly, so plaintively or so wildly obedient to the skill 
of your fingers and the emotions of your sotiL Pardon me if I express 
some of the reflections awakened in my own mind: Those fingers will 
soon be motionless in death what then will he her state? Is her heart 
now prepared to sing that song which none but the redeemed can 
sing? Are her sins forgiven? Is Christ, the Bleeding Lamb, her chief 
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Beloved? This to me is all unknown. That you may be one of the 
performers in that grand chorus is the earnest prayer of an affectionate 
friend who will probably be personally unknown to you until the 
judgment of the Great Day. 

One wonders what effect such a "fan letter" would have upon 
a modern musician. 

Time was running out for Harlan Page. Soon his labors would 
cease at the American Tract Society, in his church, and at the 
New York City Tract Society where by 1832 he was a director. 
One can visualize him standing before the Board that day in 
January 1832 and making the statement that was so eagerly 
accepted by his brethren that they never forgot it and repeated it 
year after year in their reports. His biographer remembered it 
well: the countenance burning with a glow of holy ardor, his 
whole soul on fire with love for people and with joy in the 
triumph of divine grace. Tracts alone are not enough, he seemed 
to say, but take the power of prayer and a personal concern for 
the human beings to whom you give the tracts and that, by God's 
grace, will be enough. 

At the annual meeting of the society in 1836 the Hon. Peter 
Frelinghuysen summed up the significance of the life and work 
of Harlan Page in these words: "Think you that Harlan Page 
ever knew a regret because of his toils in this blessed service? 
It was the glory of his life; it will be his bright and imperishable 
crown forever. He has furnished a new chapter on Christian 
faithfulness.'* 

This was the keynote of the New York City Tract Society as 
it is the keynote of the New York City Mission Society, Emphases 
change; methods change; the phraseology of Christian work 
changes from generation to generation. The leaders of today 
speak of "religious faith as the basic resource of every life" and 
of developing in each individual touched a "realization of his 
potential contribution to the world and his inner dignity as a 
child of God." The objective is essentially the same as in the days 
of Harlan Page and the "visiters": to bring all the boys and 
girls, men and women of New York, who can be reached, into 
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a living and vital relation with Christ, and to Christianize the 
conditions under which they live in this great city* 

The way in which this objective has been sought over the 
decades, not only by the Tract Society and the Mission Society, 
but by the churches and their organizations and by the many 
philanthropic societies of the city this is the story to be unfolded 
in the ensuing chapters. 



CHAPTER III 

GROWTH AND CHANGE 

1835-1870 

"New York is a living organism, always in process of change/' x 

Two words can describe New York at any point in its history 
"growth" and "change/* The years from 1835 to 1870 show 
no exception to this rule. The city grew and expanded partly 
from within, sometimes by reason of external circumstances, 
by catastrophe and disaster, and always it was pushing for larger 
quarters for the ceaseless tide of immigrants from abroad, ever 
clamoring to enter the door that seemed to hold so golden a 
promise. Over and over again the city was ravaged by fire 
against which no volunteer firemen could prevail, however shin- 
ing their cherished equipment drawn by their own hands. Over 
and over again the city was scourged by diseaseepidemics of 
yellow fever and cholera, against which plagues neither the 
medical men nor the so-called Board of Health had the knowledge 
or the means to make combat. 

What the city needed most was water, free-flowing, wholesome, 
available. In the Great Fire of 1835 the citizen merchants in 
seventeen downtown blocks lost property valued at 20 million 
dollars. It was bitter December weather and the fire fighters 
pumping water from the East River were unable to direct a 
stream on the flames, for the water had frozen in the hoses. When 
cholera struck in 1832 it was midsummer, and in July and August 
more than thirty-five hundred New Yorkers died of it. Most of 
the rich people fled the city when the epidemic struck, or, if 
they were obliged to stay in town, they isolated themselves and 
slept under nettings. Some said it was the flies; others, seeing 
the exposed sewage and debris on unwashed streets, knew that 
1 Paul Morand, New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1930, p. 300. 

52 
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here was another connection between death and the lack of a 
water supply. The doctors tried to urge precautionary measures, 
but they did not know surely either cause or prevention, and the 
cholera swept on mowing down its thousands while the rich hid 
under their nettings and the poor, unable to leave and without 
even funds for netting, stayed on at the risk of health or life. 

THE CROTON AQUEDUCT 

Water was indeed the prime necessity, and the citizens were 
determined to have it. As a consequence, the building of the 
Croton Aqueduct was authorized at a cost of 9 million dollars. 
It was rushed to completion by 1842 and that despite the cost 
to the city of reconstruction of the burned-out section downtown, 
and while struggling with an intervening financial depression. 
The completion of the project, terminating at the reservoir on 
Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street, where the Public Library now 
stands, was rightly regarded as equally beneficial to the life 
of the city as the opening of the Erie Canal had been, and there 
was deep popular rejoicing. 

PERSISTENT GROWTH 

The recuperative powers of the citizens of New York were 
demonstrated by the speed with which the fire-leveled downtown 
area was rebuilt. Within a year it was completed and the refinanc- 
ing of the losses of the insurance companies arranged. Similarly, 
a year after the Panic of 1837, when widespread bank and 
business failures resulted from speculation and inflation, the 
city and the country had recovered balance, ready to march 
forward again. New York was to live through periodic depres- 
sions in the ensuing years; it was to have more devastating fires, 
more epidemics; it was to experience both the Mexican and the 
Civil Wars. But in each instance it was to rise and go on with 
new growth, to new heights of prosperity. By 1840 the built-up 
area had reached 14th Street; by 1850, 34th Street; by 1860, 
42nd Street. Washington Square, Union Square, and Madison 
Square, all former potters* fields, became successively the centers 
for fashionable residences. The population of Manhattan grew 
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from 197,112 in 1830 to 942,292 in 1870. The construction of 
new buildings, residences, factories, offices, the opening of rail- 
roads and city transportation lines gave employment to many 
of the arriving immigrants. 

GROWING PAINS 

This rapid growth of the city was costly. A typical instance 
of the losses entailed in the tearing down, rebuilding, and 
moving involved in the city's growth, was the obliteration of St. 
John's Park. 

Early in the nineteenth century Trinity Church erected a 
handsome and commodious church known as St. John's Chapel 
on Varick Street, then considered so far uptown that people 
questioned how a congregation could he found to worship there. 
In front of the chapel was a wide beach of sand stretching 
down to the river, unshaded by any trees. To attract settlers to 
the neighborhood the vestry of Trinity laid out a large square 
around the chapel as a private park for the benefit of those who 
might build homes facing on it. Trees were planted, broad gravel 
walks laid out, flower beds set out, and a spacious lawn cultivated. 
The park became a paradise for birds, and soon also for many 
of the best families of the city, such as the Lydigs, Hoyts, 
Schuylers, and Delafields. It was a beautiful spot, according to 
the description given by Felix Oldboy. 2 

But the march of progress put an end to it. The trees were 
cut down, the flower beds destroyed, and in its place there was 
erected the freight house of the New York Central Railroad. St. 
John's Chapel itself was to vanish years later against the joint 
attack of the Holland Tunnel and the West Side Subway. ' 

In 1856 a writer in Harpers Monthly Magazine made a com- 
ment which has pertinence for many of the changes made in the 
city then and now: "The other day they were tearing down the 
Irving House. It is too old. New York is notoriously the largest 
and least loved of all of our great cities. Why should it be loved? 
It is never the same city for a dozen years together. A man bom 
in New York forty years ago finds nothing of the New York he 

2 Tour Around New York, op. cit., pp. 10 ff. 
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knew. If he finds a few old houses not yet leveled he is fortu- 
nate/' 3 

LIFE IN GROWING NEW YORK 

Despite the destruction of old homes and old landmarks, most 
New Yorkers of the upper and middle classes loved the city and 
remained in it by the simple process of moving uptown in suc- 
cessive stages. And despite panics, epidemics, and the incursion 
of foreigners, they lived well. They entertained constantly and 
sumptuously. Philip Hone's shopping list for a dinner party in 
1834 included: fourteen pounds of bass, two small turkeys, three 
pair of chickens, one pair of partridge, twenty-one pounds of 
hindquarter of veal, twelve pounds of mutton, and six pair of 
sweetbreads all at a cost of $17.31. 4 To keep the menu "modest"" 
the members of a private club of twelve members were re- 
stricted to four kinds of meat when they entertained the group. 
Oysters seem to have been as popular then as soft drinks 
today. In every downtown street were to be found oyster stands, 
oyster cellars, oyster houses. Oysters and clams were also sold 
from pushcarts as were strawberries, pineapples, watermelons, 
potatoes, and corn. 

THE LIFE OF THE POOR 

There was another side to life in this growing city of which 
the Knickerbockers and their successors knew little. For the 
masses of the poor existence was quite different. They lived in 
the houses the rich had abandoned when they moved uptown, 
often ten families where there was one before. They crowded 
into damp and dark cellars. In one such cellar room with no 
partition, fourteen people were crowded; two married couples, 
a girl of fourteen,* a boy of seventeen, a mother with two small 
boys, one with a boy of ten, and still another with boys aged 
fourteen and fifteen. 

In one City Mission Sabbath school the teacher rewarded her 
pupils by the gift of a decorated card carrying a Bible verse. 

3 Quoted in American Heritage, June, 1956. 

4 'Thilip Hone's New York," op. cit. 
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All the children took the cards eagerly with the exception of one 
little girl who hung back unhappily. Being further urged and 
still refusing, the child finally blurted out: "We don't have any 
wall. Where we live there are five families in one room, and we 
are in the middle." 

Again, in a tenement on 12th Street, one of the worst, with a 
single pump for all the tenants, an outside privy, the building 
unspeakably filthy and falling apart, lived a widow with her 
small son. The panes in their one window had long since been 
shattered, the furniture gone piece by piece for fuel, only the 
bare floor, the broken window and two helpless humans. Not 
quite helpless-with some inner strength she dragged an old 
discarded wooden door up the stairs, propping it against the 
window frame. Then she lay down next this windbreak and 
received the child into the curve of her body. Before they 
slept the boy said, "Oh Ma, what do people do who have no 
doors?" 

Many of the newsboys who hawked the papers .on the street, 
calling the extras with such strident voices, slept in areaways, 
under doorsteps, in old crates and hogsheads, in fact anywhere 
that shelter could be found. They were part of an army of 
thousands of youngsters who roamed the streets, living by beg- 
ging and thievery, never seeing the inside of a school. 

One of the services rendered by the visitors of the City Tract 
Society was to induce such children to attend public school; over 
a thirty-year period they succeeded in bringing to school an 
average of 456 street waifs annually. 

On East Fortieth Street, near the river, there was a settlement 
known as "Dutch Hill" where a group of Irish and German 
immigrants had camped out in crude, homemade shanties. They 
kept pigs and chickens and kept themselves alive by collecting 
rags, bones, swill, the driblets of coal that fell from passing 
wagons. 

At the present location of Foley Square was the notorious 
Five Points. Here stood an abandoned brewery which once drew 
superior water for its mash from the Collect Pond. In this 
rookery of a building lived hundreds of men, women, and chil- 
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dren, many of them immigrants unable to find a decent home 
elsewhere, most of them criminals of the lowest order who found 
the numerous passageways of the old brewery convenient for 
evading the police. It also became the headquarters of Italian 
organ-grinders, so that innumerable monkeys and children 
could be found mingled with this collection of depraved human- 
ity. It was a sight which drew the shocked attention of Charles 
Dickens on his visit to New York in 1842 when he asked whether 
the scavenging hogs of Five Points did not occasionally wonder 
why their masters walked upright and talked instead of grunting. 
It should be noted that Five Points was an evil, exaggerated 
exhibit of life at its lowest level. Most of the people referred to 
as "the masses" were the respectable, and self-respecting poor, 
who supplied most of the unskilled labor in the city and were 
forever trying to better their precarious existence. 

LATER IMMIGRATION 

The situation in the city during this period was further 
complicated by the coming of a greatly increased number of 
immigrants. Many of them were English and Scots as before, 
but now the Irish, the Germans, and Scandinavians comprised 
an increasingly large proportion of the new arrivals. The wave 
of the incoming Irish and Germans was particularly noticeable 
in the years from 1847 through 1854 when the potato famine was 
driving people overseas in desperation. The number of foreign- 
born living in the city increased from 128,500 in 1845 to over 
400,000 in 1870 and of these 44 per cent were Irish. 

Many of these newcomers were ill equipped for a start in the 
New World. They arrived at New York sick and impoverished 
after a long voyage during which one out of six died in those 
days of unregulated crowding of the immigrant ships. Most 
had no skills for industrial work and at the time unskilled labor 
was so poorly paid that they could not build up any reserves. As 
a result the almshouses and other relief resources of the city 
were overtaxed, doubling the cost of public and private relief as 
the number of foreign-born who had to be taken care of out- 
numbered the natives three to one. Crime and juvenile delin- 
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quency increased. Old New Yorkers noted that "the number of 
thieves, robbers, vagabonds, beggars, and generally dissolute 
people, foreign and native-born, was appalling." 5 The rise of 
such gangs as "The Dead Rabbits" and "The Bowery Boys/' 
forced the conclusion that the city was being invaded by the 
undesirable off-scouring of Europe and Great Britain. 

It was particularly exasperating to the "upper classes" that 
many of the newcomers became tools of the political machines in 
the city and helped to carry elections for the Democratic Party, 
George Templeton Strong even went so far as to describe the 
crowd at Martin Van Buren's victory parade in the following 
words: "A disgusting assemblage of the unwashed democracy 
they were. Generally speaking, a more rowdy, draggle-tailed, jail- 
bird-resembling gang of truculent loafers than the majority of 
them I never witnessed before." 6 

As these same complaints were to be heard in regard to other 
groups over the next 125 years, it would seem, as Handlin says, 
that it "was more a problem of urban growth than of the char- 
acter of the people who were immigrating." 7 

Strange habits of life accentuated the prejudice against these 
newcomers. Neither the Irish nor the Germans took readily to the 
Puritan Sabbath, and their use of Sunday for picnics and the 
patronage of beer gardens and grogshops was a source of offense 
to the orthodox Christians in New York. 

Most of the old New Yorkers seemed to know little and care 
less about how these people lived, and preferred to remain in 
ignorance. They behaved somewhat as did Queen Elizabeth I, 
who sent messengers before her when she went for a walk or a 
drive to remove from her path all deformed and diseased persons 
so that she would not be compelled to witness poverty and want. 

But there were tho'se who cared people who had sought these 
newcomers in their wretched homes and had learned to evaluate 
their human potential In the beginning, those so interested were 

3 The Diary of George Templeton Strong, The Macmillan Co., New York, 
1952, II, 341. 
*IUd., I, 159. 
7 Oscar Handlin, The Newcomers, Harvard University Press, 1959, p. 16. 
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motivated by religion or humanitarianism. The concept of social 
progress was to come later; compassion they had and a will to 
righteousness, but they needed to bring into focus the causal fac- 
torsthe evils of bad environment, faulty training, and lack of 
education before they could supply the answers and help the 
poor they so pitied. 

THE A.LC.R 

In 1843 there was started in New York an organization quaintly 
but rather cumbrously named "The Association for the Improv- 
ing of the Condition of the Poor," Shortened to the "A.I.C.P." and 
so known to many oncoming generations of social workers, it was 
the first to rally the most intelligent and concerned citizens in a 
concerted effort to understand the reasons for poverty as well as 
to meet the emergent needs of the poor themselves. It was to be 
the forerunner of the most effective social work agencies in the 
city. 

Actually it was the "visiters" of the old City Tract Society who 
were the pioneer interpreters of the very poor in New York. For 
years they had worked among them, learning at first hand the 
facts of unemployment, unsanitary and crowded living quarters, 
malnutrition, disease, crime, death. It is true that their primary 
purpose in visitation was a spiritual mission, but, facing the reali- 
ties of the lives of these people, they could not ignore the mate- 
rial factors holding them down in ignorance and squalor. They 
had learned the resistance to the reception of the Gospel set up 
by empty stomachs. These "visiters" kept bombarding the Board 
of the City Tract Society during the 1830's with descriptions of 
the conditions they found among the families they visited, and 
their reports were so graphic, often so tragic, as to force them- 
selves upon the conscience of the directors. 

Out of such reporting the A.I.C.P. was 'actually to come into 
being. Six men, 8 leaders in the Tract Society, became fired with 
determination to do something about such appalling conditions, 

8 James Brown, James Boorman, William B. Crosby, James Lenox, Robert 
B. Minturn, Apollos R. Wetmore. Mr. Brown became the first president of 
the A.I.C.P. 
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and speedily set up the new organization. Sitting among them 
was another, a former tract distributor, a leader in the temperance 
movement, a man who was to head the A.I.C.P. and become the 
most important figure in American social work during the next 
decades. This was Robert M. Hartley. In the beginning Hartley 
was a pietist, with a fanatical hatred of alcohol; he had no illu- 
sions and sometimes had biased conceptions about his poverty- 
stricken clients and the problems they faced. In an article on the 
relationship of Christianity to pauperism he said: 

It matters little what funds may be disbursed from the hoards of the 
affluent, nor how often property may be equalized by social reor- 
ganizers; the slothful, the thriftless and the dissolute having no honest 
aspirations for a purer and better social condition, would remain poor 
and degraded [i.e., intemperate] and continue to subsist by pirating 
on the industry of others. 

Once he even quoted Scripture, meting out the old idea of 
justice: "For he that will not work, neither should he eat" 

It will be seen that he had a long way to travel toward a mod- 
ern socioreligious concept, but he moved very rapidly as an expert 
organizer and promoter. By 1845 he had succeeded in enlisting 
the service of no less than 105 of his Board members in this work. 
As a working principle Hartley stressed the careful investigation 
of each case before giving aid. Relief was to be given only in 
small amounts and on a temporary basis. No relief was to be 
given where there was evidence of intoxication or in cases where 
the children were not being sent to school. Hartley early empha- 
sized the need for coordination between the thirty-odd agencies 
then engaged in relief work of any sort. He was an early advocate 
of the conduct of thorough investigation of social conditions or 
"surveys" as they were called later. He was enormously success- 
ful in interesting others in the work, as is evidenced by the fact 
that in the twenty years of his leadership of A.I.C.P. he raised 
$1,177,199 which was used to afford relief to 1,194,769 persons! 

Hartley started out with the conviction that the bulk of pauper- 
ism was caused by indolence and intemperance. Yet he came in- 
creasingly to recognize that the conditions under which the poor 
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lived must be improved before their moral health could be re- 
stored. This was the patiently wrought foundation for the best 
social work of the future. 

Over the next twenty years, projects of the greatest significance 
were undertaken upon the initiative of Robert M. Hartley with 
the strong backing of men like James Brown, Robert B. Minturn, 
and A. R. Wetmore, all schooled in the City Tract Society work. 
Among these enterprises, called by Hartley "incidental labors," 
there should be noted the continuous agitation for tenement house 
reform, the founding of the New York Juvenile Asylum for young 
delinquents, the establishment of the Society for the Relief of the 
Ruptured and Crippled, and the campaign to secure adequate 
supervision of the meat and milk supply. Hartley's interest in the 
milk situation is traceable to his activities on behalf of temper- 
ance. Once, when visiting a distillery with the purpose of trying 
to show the owner the error of his ways, he came upon a group 
of filthy sheds in which hundreds of cows were penned. He was 
horrified to note that the cows were being fed on distillery refuse. 
Convinced that the milk from such cows was unfit for human 
consumption, he traced its sale to twenty-five thousand infants 
in tenements. He waged a one-man war against "still milk," cer- 
tain there was a direct connection between its use and the high 
rise in infant mortality. He pursued his crusade until in 1864 the 
State legislature finally prohibited the sale of such milk. 

Thus did religious conviction unite with social conscience to 
improve the condition of the poor. The City Tract Society con- 
tinued its cooperation with the AJ.C.R through the years, its 
visitors and later its missionaries acting as agents for the A.LC.P. 
in the distribution of relief. The value of cooperation between 
religion and social work was thus early established through the 
continuing wisdom and evolving judgment of conscientious 
Christians. 

CHABLES LORESTG BRACE AND THE CHILDEEN'S AID SOCIETY 

The story of another humanitarian agency in New York City 
begins with the arrival there in the late 1840's of Charles Loring 
Brace. Fresh from theological school after graduation from Yale,, 
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Brace came to New York to be a missionary in the prison on 
BkckwelTs Island and in the Five Points area. Very simply he 
said, "I want to raise up the outcast and the homeless, to do some- 
thing for them of what Christ has done for me," His experience 
at Five Points was disillusioning; he found his efforts to reform 
adults almost hopeless, so he turned to work with the outcast 
children who were swarming the area, but trying to hold street 
boys in evangelistic services was like catching the wind in a 
sieve. He was told there were thousands of abandoned, orphaned, 
or runaway children roaming the city streets. He knew it, he did 
not have to hunt for them, he found them daily everywhere, and 
it seemed to him that they were of all unfortunates the most dan- 
gerous, for they were ignorant, destitute, and undisciplined. He 
soon felt that reformation of such potential criminals and va- 
grants could be brought about only by changing the conditions of 
their lives. 

Ahead of the thinking of most of his contemporaries, Brace 
saw that the paramount need was for prevention. These outcast 
children would grow up to be voters and could become the tools 
of demagogues, feeders for the ranks of criminals. They were ig- 
norant, they must have schools; they were destitute, they must 
be properly clothed for school; withal they had no homes, so 
homes must be found for them. This was the gist of it, and in 
the years ahead Children's Aid was to make the most daring and 
strategic gambits into the fields of foster homes, trade and in- 
dustrial schools, lodging houses for newsboys, and a dozen other 
efforts at what Brace called "moral disinfection." 

Brace was exceedingly skillful in discovering and persuading 
volunteers from the "better classes" to help in his projects. In 
1853 he was able to secure the use of a church building on Roose- 
velt Street for the "Fourth Ward Industrial School." The open- 
ing day's session of that school has been described by Owen 
Lovejoy in a foreword to the society's review of its first seventy- 
five years. There came a flock of ill clad, wild street girls who 
began to jump over the benches, swearing, fighting, tearing at 
each other's hair. Few of these wildcats had shoes, all were "bon- 
net-less/' their dresses torn, ragged, and dirty, their faces un- 
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washed, their hair tangled in short, little animals less than half 
tamed. But these young daughters of Eve were impressed instinc- 
tively by the dress and the ornaments of the ladies who had come 
to teach them. Life had taught them to be suspicious, and they 
questioned the motives of these ladies of fashion who came from 
another world to teach them knitting and crocheting. Why did 
they do it? These children could not even dream the answer, but 
something in them responded to a felt kindness and the final ef- 
fect was magical. Somehow they settled down, took the unaccus- 
tomed tools in their rough little hands, began some grimy bits of 
creation and let the unstrained quality of mercy fall upon them. 

Such schools multiplied, lodgings for the homeless were opened 
not only for newsboys, but for an army of boys and girls, one of 
whom described their common lot. In answer to the question, 
"Where do you live?" came the incredible but truthful: "I don't 
live nowhere." 

To meet municipal and national crises as they arose, Brace's 
fertile brain suggested new projects for Children's Aid. In the 
Civil War period the society was a veritable youth-saver, looking 
to the moral plight of young girls in wartime, sheltering street 
children during the riots of the period. Brace's fondest hope for 
the boys and girls of New York was embodied in his plan for 
placing them in foster homes in upstate New York or out West. 
During the first twenty years of the society's work, approximately 
one thousand such placements were made annually. Farmers 
frankly accepted these city youths because of their need for low- 
waged farm help. The hoped-for adjustment to life and work on 
the farm did not always ensue; farmers were angry when the 
"city hoodlums" tore apart the peaceful countryside and landed 
in reformatory or jail, and often they blamed Children's Aid. 
Brace was also criticized for relying overmuch on the thesis that 
the solution of juvenile delinquency is to send potential delin- 
quents out of the city. "Go away somewhere else anywhere else" 
is no answer to the problem of New York and no doubt Brace 
heard that comment many times. But Brace believed in his young- 
sters and kept his faith in their becoming integrated, useful citi- 
zens in new environments, and, according to one very search- 
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ing social critic, Robert H. Bremner, later investigation seems to 
show that the over-all results of so many thousand placements 
were amazingly successful. 9 

The program of the Children's Aid Society over the years 
has been marked by a great spirit of cooperation; its leaders 
have never given the impression that theirs was the only organi- 
zation in the field. The records of the City Mission and Tract So- 
ciety confirm this. Over a long period of years, the Woman's 
Branch of the society assigned workers, especially nurses in a 
later period, to the centers and schools of Children's Aid where 
they were always well received. 

PUBLIC WELFARE 

While the full development of social work in New York on a 
.scientific basis was to come later on, during this period there was 
a significant growth of public and private enterprises, in addi- 
tion to those already mentioned, which were to provide a solid 
foundation for the work of the future. 

First of all, the municipal government was to show a long over- 
due realization of its responsibility for the improvement of the 
conditions under which its citizens lived. The Fire Department 
was reorganized with paid firemen. After a successful battle with 
the State for the authority over the city police, better protection 
of life and property was provided by the city government. In- 
creased and more effective free hospital and dispensary service 
was provided. The Board of Health was finally given power to 
enforce regulations for the protection of the citizens against 
disease. Disinfecting crews were deployed throughout congested 
areas as a protection against cholera. Cow farms and piggeries 
were banned from the city. Food markets, fishmongers' carts, 
farm wagons, garbage collectors, livery stables, and dray com- 
panies were compelled to clean up after their operations. Land- 
lords were required to tidy up their back yards, alleyways, and 
-cellars. It was like cleaning out the Augean stables, but a start 
was made in the direction of an efficient Health Department. 

9 Cf. Robert H. Bremner, From the Depths, New York University Press, 
1956, p. 40. 
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Finally Commissioners of Emigration were appointed by the 
State to supervise the reception of immigrants, to protect them 
from exploitation and to care for those who were ill or in need. 
Castle Garden was leased for a reception center for immigrants 
and Ward's Island as a refuge for the sick and destitute. This was 
a tardy but welcome sign of the recognition by public au- 
thorities of the need for regulation and supervision of immigra- 
tion. 

The tenements were introduced into New York as a solution to 
the housing problem of the poor. By the 1870's there were twenty 
thousand tenements, inhabited by a large proportion of the city's 
population, long before the word "tenement" had become synon- 
ymous with overcrowding, lack of sanitation and accompanying 
crime, vice, and disease. The records of the City Tract Society, 
the A.I.C.P., the Children's Aid Society, and practically every 
other agency at work in New York from 1830 to 1860 are replete 
with illustrations of the menace of tenement house life. There 
being no municipal supervision, families crowded together in 
small rooms without light, heat, or ventilation. A pile of rags 
in the corner could be rented as a bed at ten cents a night One 
AJ.C.P. report tells of a five-story tenement for which the only 
toilet facilities consisted of "a row of privies whose floors were 
slippery with urine and whose seats, foul with abominable mat- 
ter, were arranged in long undivided rows." 

Such conditions explain why other problems arose. Children 
roamed the streets to get out of such filthy crowding. Men fre- 
quented the saloons as much to quench their thirst for sociability 
as their thirst for drink. People drank beer, often to excess, be- 
cause there was no pure water available. These places stank to 
high heaven in every sense of the word, calling for public action 
which was too long delayed. 

The question of tenement house reform was to plague New 
Yorkers for years to come until it became rechristened "the hous- 
ing problem." A beginning was made in this period, quite tenta- 
tive, but a few model tenements were erected. The first of many, 
many surveys were made by the A.I.C.P. and other agencies; 
serious agitation for housing reform was on the way. Business- 
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men with civic concern demonstrated that decent housing could 
bring in ethical profits for dollars invested. 

In the realm of public health a promising beginning was made 
by the Board of Health. In addition, the medical profession was 
becoming more effectively organized through its Medical Society. 
The standards of the profession were improved by such institu- 
tions as the College of Physicians and Surgeons as well as by new 
and better equipped hospitals, infirmaries, and dispensaries. 

All this was only a beginning in providing the poor of the city 
of New York with decent housing and proper safeguards for their 
health, but it was a beginning, and signs of a slightly awakened 
public conscience were present together with a realistic under- 
standing that bad housing and poor health inevitably meant 
higher taxes for the public. 

THE LIFE OF THE CHURCHES 

Beginning in 1864 the New York City Mission and Tract Soci- 
ety, as it was then called, began publishing in connection with its 
annual report a Directory of the churches and institutions of the 
city, a handbook which contained much valuable information. 
The churches, their ministers, and their membership were listed. 
There was an analysis of the last United States Census (1860), 
including data concerning immigration and the foreign-born pop- 
ulation in New York City. The results of a survey of church at- 
tendance were included, as were figures relating to crime, to the 
number of tenement houses and grogshops, and other relevant 
material. This was the first such collection of information for the 
city. (The valuable Directory of Social Agencies prepared by the 
Charity Organization Society was not published until 1883.) 

Several facts brought out in the early directories are of interest. 
First, it was apparent that the Roman Catholic Church, due 
largely to a vast immigration, was rapidly becoming a potent force 
in the life of the city. The number of Catholics in Manhattan 
was reported to have grown from thirty-five thousand in 1830 to 
one hundred thousand in 1860. In 1825 there were only two Cath- 
olic churches, St. Peter's on Barclay Street and St. Patrick's at the 
corner of Pitt and Delancey streets. It was not until 1853 that St. 
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Patrick's Cathedral at Fiftieth Street and Fifth Avenue was begun, 
but by 1845 there were fifteen Roman Catholic churches in the 
city and by 1867 thirty-five were listed. By 1870 half of New 
York's population was either Roman Catholic or Jewish. The num- 
ber of Jewish synagogues listed in 1867 (28) compared with one 
existing in 1820 is significant. Most of the early synagogues were 
located on the lower East Side, although a beginning was being 
made in the erection of larger ones in the uptown section. 

The leading Protestant churches as of 1866 were: Protestant 
Episcopal (57 churches, 22 missions and chapels); Presbyterian, 
both Old and New School (44 churches, 22 missions); Baptist 
(30 churches, 9 missions); Dutch Reformed (18 churches, 7 
missions); Lutheran (12 churches); Methodist Episcopal (34 
churches, 15 missions). Three African Methodist Episcopal 
churches were reported at this time. St. Philip's Episcopal 
Church, with its Negro congregation, was included in the list of 
Episcopal churches in 1867, although it was only after a long bat- 
tle led by John Jay that this church, now one of the largest in the 
Diocese of New York, was granted representation in the Epis- 
copal Convention. 

Both the Young Men's and the Young Women's Christian Asso- 
ciations were organized in this period under the leadership of 
Protestant church people and both were to make signal contribu- 
tions to the religious and social life of the city in the years ahead. 
In 1853 the Bible House was built on Astor Place, occupying a 
site which was a part of the old Stuyvesant farm. This building, 
only recently demolished, housed the Bible Society and a num- 
ber of other religious and philanthropic organizations, including 
the New York City Mission and Tract Society. The building of 
the Bible House, a multistoried edifice in European style, sur- 
rounding a great inner court, was due primarily to the foresight 
of two men, Anson G. Phelps and his son-in-law, William E. 
Dodge, who were able to overcome the objections made by many 
that the site was too expensive and too far uptown. 

The City Mission reports of this period have much to say of 
the abandonment by the Protestant churches of the area of Man- 
hattan south of Fourteenth Street. The Episcopalians still re- 
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garded as "their people" New Yorkers of English extraction; the 
Presbyterians, the Scots; the Reformed Church, the Dutch; and 
the Lutherans, the Germans and the Swedes. The City Mission 
Society, on the other hand, regarded all the unchurched as "their 
people," and therefore felt that in the lower section of the city 
they had an enormous constituency, largely untouched by any of 
the evangelical churches. 

The program of the evangelical churches would be considered 
by many today both narrow and pietistic. Great emphasis was 
placed upon conversion and upon abstention from drinking, 
swearing, and theater-going as marks of true Christians. In some 
of the churches, the Presbyterian, for example, the officers strictly 
supervised the private life of the members of their congregations. 
Trials were held for "Sabbath breaking," for holding "deistical 
views of the authority of the Holy Scriptures," as well as for im- 
morality or the suspicion of it George Templeton Strong 10 re- 
ports that Dr. Gardiner Spring, the pastor of the Brick Presby- 
terian Church, publicly rebuked his daughter for attending "that 
place of the devil, commonly known as the theatre." Christmas 
Day was not observed in the evangelical churches, and Strong 
reports that the decoration of Trinity Church with flowers at 
Easter was considered by some "a papistical practice." 

But church people were active in good works. A group of de- 
vout and consecrated Methodist women organized the New York 
Ladies Home Missionary Society in 1844, and in 1848 they opened 
the Five Points Mission. They bought the old brewery at Five 
Points, razed it, and erected on that infamous spot a five-story 
braiding for religious services, educational work, and living quar- 
ters for twenty families, each of them pledged to temperance. The 
Baptists started work for widows and orphans in 1839 and in 
1841 formed a mission society which was the forerunner of the 
present effective Baptist City Society. The Episcopal City Mis- 
sion Society initiated an excellent chaplaincy service which they 
are still rendering to many institutions in the city. 

Comparatively few ministers of that day considered it to be a 
church function to meet community needs outside their denomi- 

10 Op. cii. 
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nation. However, there was a crusader in the Reverend William 
A. Muhlenberg, rector o the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
Holy Communion, then, as now, located at Sixth Avenue and 20th 
Street. 11 The church was surrounded by groups of low, wooden 
tenements airless, unsanitary, no fit places for human habita- 
tion. From these hovels came the first "poor" members of Holy 
Communion, while the Minturns, the Johnsons, and the Hoffmans 
came from as far downtown as St. John's Park. Never had there 
been such a mingling of rich and poor in an Episcopal church. 
The atmosphere was unaffectedly friendly and so appealing that 
many, coming first from curiosity, could never be satisfied else- 
where. 

New ideas were always being tried out at Holy Communion: 
the first "Fresh Air" excursions for children and the ailing, a 
church dispensary and infirmary where a new Protestant sister- 
hood took their training for the St. Luke's Hospital of the future. 
Everything at Holy Communion was simple and unostentatious. 
Rented pews and "pew auctions" Dr. Muhlenberg considered a 
sacrilege, and that at a time when pews in many New York 
churches rented for three hundred and fifty dollars a year. His 
parishioners sat on plain wooden benches with low kneeling 
stools. 

The practical lack of hospital facilities in the city was made 
painfully apparent to Dr. Muhlenberg as he visited the makeshift 
buildings put up for cholera sufferers in 1849. This, plus the 
almost complete lack of nurses entered into his growing plans for 
St. Luke's Hospital. His first appeal brought an amazing response. 
Robert B. Minturn, who was to become the president of the Board 
of St. Luke's Hospital, privately contributed ten thousand dollars 
as a thank offering; five thousand dollars in thousand-dollar bills 
were put in the collection plate marked only "for St. Luke's"; a 
young doctor consecrated his opening practice by sharing his 
first fee. The money poured in. The site chosen was on the west 
side of Fifth Avenue between 54th and 55th streets, and in 1859, 
before the hospital was entirely finished, Dr. Muhlenberg, his 

11 Anne Ayers, The Life and Work of William A, Muhlenberg, Harper & 
Brothers, 1880. 
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nursing sisters, and their patients moved in. The work began 
under difficulties, but with great faith and joy. They weathered 
the problems raised by the Civil War and stood firm through the 
days of the Draft Riots when the destruction of the hospital itself 
was threatened by the mobs of malcontents. 

Within the hospital, where Dr. Muhlenberg was both superin- 
tendent and chaplain, all was gentleness and democracy. It was a 
church hospital, but ministers of other faiths were welcomed. 
Roman Catholic priests administered their rites, the while warn- 
ing their parishioners against the faith of the hospital. This Dr. 
Muhlenberg bore with, but did not "affection." Once when a 
sister came to him, all excitement, to say that a Methodist minis- 
ter was praying aloud in the middle of a ward, he said: "Indeed! 
Make haste to stop the prayer before it reaches Heaven!" 

Dr. Muhlenberg called himself an "Evangelical Catholic"; he 
believed in the holy communion and the fellowship of the spirit 
If there had been a New York Council of Churches then, surely 
he would have been its president 

"VlSITERS" INTO MlSSIONABDSS 

Amidst the demoralizing conditions of tenement housing, the 
arrival of thousands of immigrants yearly, the increasing pre- 
ponderance of Roman Catholics and Jews on the lower East Side 
and the exodus of so many Protestant churches from below Four- 
teenth Street, the New York City Tract Society faced a difficult 
and complex task. Under the influence of Harlan Page the society, 
back in 1832, had determined to concentrate on personal efforts 
for the conversion of individuals. To facilitate the work, each of 
the volunteer agents accepted responsibility for about sixty fami- 
lies in his district, to whom he went on personal visitation and 
tract distribution. A different tract was selected for each month 
of the year and in the first year about four hundred thousand were 
given out at the impressive average of more than a thousand a 
day. This figure rose to a million in 1847, to 1,700,000 in 1852, and 
over the thirty-year period ending in 1864 there was an average 
annual distribution of 1,041,000 tracts. Thus, between five hun- 
dred and one thousand visitors were given the opportunity to de- 
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liver the Christian message, at least twelve times a year, to each 
family on their lists. Here was not only an amazing coverage by 
Christian propaganda, but wonderful testimony to spiritual zeal 
and physical stamina on the part of the tract distributors. 

There occurred recently in the City Mission office an interest- 
ing commentary on the whole matter of tract distribution 125 
years before. The annual reports of the City Tract Society were 
published in bound volumes from 1830 through the 185Q's. Each 
volume bears the imprint of "Daniel Fanshaw, corner of Nassau 
and Ann Streets, New York." Mr. Fanshaw was not only printer 
to the society, but became a board member and was a generous 
contributor to the support of the work. At his death he left a 
trust fund to each of eight New York charities, among them the 
City Tract Society. His will provided that one portion of his es- 
tate, approximately ten thousand dollars, be left to the society, 
"the interest thereof to be expended each and every year for the 
purchase of the American Tract Society's publications, said works 
to be distributed among the most depraved people of the City of 
New York" 

As recently as the 1950's the directors of the New York City 
Mission Society, reporting on the current status and use of desig- 
nated trust funds, met inquiry from legal talent on the board as to 
the present expenditures from the Fanshaw Trust. There ensued 
the following dialogue with the executive director, 

Q. "How are you spending the income from this fund?'* 

A. "We use it to distribute Tract Society publications among people 
in our churches and centers." 

Q. "Do you mean to say that the people you reach there are the 
most depraved in the City of New York?" 

A. "That word 'depraved' had a theological meaning in Fanshaw's 
time, growing out of the doctrine of total depravity. It was not 
used in a moral sense as it is today. "Unchurched/ 'underprivi- 
leged,* or even "deprived* would be the words we would use now." 

Q. "Not being a theologian I cannot question your interpretation, 
but, as a lawyer, I am not thoroughly convinced." 

A. "Of course, if you wish to press me for a moral interpretation of 
the word I could make a fairly good case for the distribution of 
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tracts up and down Park Avenue, but I do not think that is what 
Daniel Fanshaw had in mind." 
Q. "No comment." 

The work of the visitors and missionaries was of benefit to other 
agencies as well. Acting for the New York Bible Society, the visi- 
tors gave out over eleven hundred Bibles and a like number of 
Testaments a year during a thirty-year period. Up to 1864, eighty- 
eight thousand children were enlisted for Protestant Sunday 
schools, and 11,900 pupils led to a day school for the first time. 
Similarly 7,330 new members were added to the membership of 
the evangelical churches. Close cooperation was maintained with 
the Temperance Society as the baneful effect of the excessive use 
of "ardent spirits" was all too evident The close connection of 
the directors and the visitors and missionaries with the A.I.C.P. 
has already been pointed out By 1855 the establishment of ward 
libraries was reported. These were maintained for many years as 
circulating libraries and reading rooms by the City Tract Society 
until the Public Library system began establishing branch librar- 
ies throughout the city. 

The emphasis of Harlan Page upon the conversion of individ- 
uals and upon the value o intercessory prayer on their behalf led 
to the establishment of district prayer meetings. All these multi- 
tudinous efforts called for some sort of a headquarters in each 
ward where meetings for prayer and other purposes could be 
held, where people seeking relief could find a representative of 
the AJ.C.P., and where the constituency of the society could find 
a visitor or missionary, 

This led to the establishment of "mission stations" and the em- 
ployment of paid missionaries (salary five hundred dollars a year 
at the beginning). There were fourteen such missionaries in 
1834, and thirty-seven by 1864. It is noteworthy that throughout 
this period the society had no "executive" comparable to Hartley 
or Brace. The Reverend George J. Mingins was appointed "Super- 
intendent of Missionary Work" in 1866 but his term was short. 
All of the over-all planning of the program and supervision of 
the work in tie field was done by board members such as Moses 
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Allen, A. R. Wetmore, Arthur Tappan, and, in the later period, 
Ambrose K. Ely, William E. Dodge, Jr., and Morris E. Jesup. 

The Tract Society was quick to realize the opportunity for 
service with the arriving immigrants. Very early, one missionary 
was assigned specifically to work with the Germans; later another 
to the Swedes and other Scandinavians, and one to the French, 
and one to Spanish sailors. There was even one missionary ap- 
pointed to work among the Jews, an effort that was to prove 
neither wise nor effective. These special missionaries met the in- 
coming boats, giving counsel and advice and holding religious 
services in various languages at the reception center in Castle 
Garden. 

As the flight uptown of the old churches continued, by 1864 
eighteen mission stations had been opened. A mission station was 
ordinarily a rented room on the first or second floor of a tenement, 
seating at most one hundred and fifty persons. The program con- 
sisted of preaching services on Sundays and one day in the 
week (often conducted in German as well as in English), a Sun- 
day school and prayer meetings. Here, too, the missionary for 
the ward had his headquarters. 

As time went on it became increasingly evident that women 
would make most acceptable missionaries. Accordingly, Mr. Wet- 
more of the board of directors, in 1862, asked the "Female 
Branch" to assume responsibility for a number of such female 
missionaries. They were to be "women of suitable age, of well 
known and approved piety, discretion and zeal, to be employed 
at a small compensation/* (The going rate at that time was three 
hundred and eighty dollars a year. ) The Female Branch accepted 
this challenge with alacrity, and from that time on enlisted an 
increasing number of women for Christian service while secur- 
ing also much larger financial support from the women of the 
churches. As the first "Lady Superintendent" was not appointed 
until 1875, the women on the board of managers supervised the 
work of these lady missionaries. These managers were a remark- 
able group of women. One such was Mrs. W. W. Chester, who 
died in 1863. During her long connection with the society this 
gentle Christian woman served as first directress of the Female 
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Branch for nineteen years and as second directress for nine. In 
addition, Mrs. Chester took part in the founding of the Half- 
Orphan Asylum, the Colored Home, the Asylum for Friendless 
Boys (a forerunner of the Juvenile Asylum) and personally 
started a movement for the care of vagrant girls which developed 
into the Wilson Industrial School. 

As a logical consequence of the increased missionary work of 
the society, the name of the organization was changed in 1866 to 
the New York City Mission and Tract Society. At this time also, 
a beginning was made to organize churches for the groups under 
the society's care. 

During all of this period the society seemed to have had the 
confidence and support of the various Protestant churches, for 
the records show that it had the cooperation in terms of both 
funds and workers of the Presbyterian, Reformed, Baptist, 
Methodist, Congregational, and Episcopal churches. 

A review of the multifarious program of the society over these 
years seems to bring some pertinence to the suggestion made by 
a speaker at an annual meeting, namely, that the title of the or- 
ganization might well be changed to "The New York Temper- 
ance, Sunday School, Education, Bible, Tract, Mission, Go-to- 
Church, Honor-the-Poor, Serve-the-Lord, Glorify-God Society/' 
The final evolvement into "The New York City Mission Society" 
is perhaps an equally inclusive title. 

PREJUDICE 

New York might be styled the melting pot and with reason, 
but there boiled up from this mixture periodically the fumes of 
prejudice on the part of the older settlers against the newcomers, 
with especial violence against different races or nationalities. 

When they first began coming to New York in large numbers, 
the Irish, now such a respected group in the life of the city, were 
subjected to particularly vicious attacks by many of the "old 
New Yorkers." Some people simply did not like the Irish. "They 
are the most ignorant white men on earth," wrote Philip Hone. 
From the lawless "Bowery boys" to the ward heelers, the Irish 
in this period had a way of becoming involved in almost every 
riot, every upset of the public peace. With other newly arrived 
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immigrants, they showed up in large numbers in almshouses and 
prisons. 

The Nativist or "Know-Nothing" movement of 1830 to the 
early 1850's was not so much anti-Irish as it was anti-Roman Cath- 
olic. One of the leaders in this agitation was Samuel F. B. Morse, 
happily best remembered today as the inventor of the telegraph, 
an artist, and a patron of the arts. 

There was considerable anti-Catholic agitation in Protestant cir- 
cles. The religious press was full of articles about the "Papist 
Invasion." New magazines such as The Protestant Vindicator, and 
new organizations such as the American Protestant Association 
came into being. Many New York preachers fulminated in the 
pulpit about the menace of "Popery." The American Tract Soci- 
ety joined in such anti-Catholic outcry, but from among the 240 
American Tract Society publications selected by the City Tract 
Society for distribution between the years 1837 and 1858 only 
one dealt with this issue, and that bore the title "Thoughts for 
Catholics and Their Friends," which does not seem to be bitterly 
anti-Catholic. Quite often the visitors of the society report the 
conversion of "Papists," but, if, as one historian claims, there 
was at this time a "Protestant Crusade" against Roman Catholics, 
one must be thankful that there is no evidence of it in the rec- 
ords of the City Tract Society. 

When the question of Bible reading in the public schools was 
under public discussion, Archbishop Hughes of the Roman Cath- 
olic Diocese of New York certainly did not help his cause by de- 
claring: "The mission of the Roman Catholic Church is to convert 
the world, including the inhabitants of the United States, the 
people of the city and the country, the officers of the Navy, the 
Marines and the Army, the Senate, the Cabinet, the President and 
all." 12 

There was much bitterness and mutual recrimination for a 
while, particularly after the issue was injected into politics and 
the Nativist party gained some successes in municipal, state, and 
national elections. But as the Civil War loomed ahead, all such 
questions were forgotten in the predominant issue of slavery and 
the threat to the Union. Protestant and Catholic leaders seemed 

12 Freeman's Journal, November, 1850. 
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to grow wiser and more moderate, and when the War Between 
the States began these heretofore designated "dangerous classes" 
of immigrants were to he found in the ranks fighting for the preser- 
vation of the Union. 

THE ABOLITION MOVEMENT IN NEW YORK 

Generally speaking, abolition was not a popular cause in New 
York. The dominant merchant class was opposed to it No doubt 
this was largely because of their business interests in the South, 
although many were disturbed by the utterances of some of the 
more radical abolitionists to the effect that they would sacrifice 
the Constitution and even the Union if only the slaves could be 
freed. The workingmen were fearful that the freeing of the slaves 
would imperil their jobs. For the most part the local churches 
and ministers were cool to abolition, and some even forbade the 
formation of branches of the Anti-Slavery Society within their 
congregations. Even such an outstanding Christian leader as 
William E. Dodge held aloof from the abolitionist movement. 
Philip Hone saw to it that permission was refused to "that ass, 
Lewis Tappan" and others to hold an abolition meeting in Clinton 
Hall. 

There were outstanding exceptions to the prevalent view con- 
cerning abolition, most prominent among them being Arthur and 
Lewis Tappan, wealthy silk merchants in the city. Arthur Tappan 
was an active and generous supporter of many Protestant Chris- 
tian causes; he was convinced that the abolition of slavery was a 
moral issue and he backed the movement to the utmost at great 
personal cost In 1834 after attempting to break up an abolition 
meeting, a mob proceeded to sack the homes of both Arthur and 
Lewis Tappan on Rose Street The Spring Street and Laight 
Street Presbyterian churches were also raided as well as the homes 
of their pastors, the Reverend Harry G. Ludlow and Dr. Samuel 
H. Cox. Both were known to be of strong antislavery sentiment. 

NEW YORK IN THE CIVIL WAR 

The catastrophe and tragedy of war seems to bury the preju- 
dices and differences of a people beneath their mounting courage 
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and union in a great cause. It was so in New York when the Civil 
War touched the lives o the citizens with an inescapable imme- 
diacy. The battles in this conflict were waged too near at hand 
for any sense of isolation or safety; Gettysburg and the Virginia 
front were uncomfortably close. The volunteers who responded 
to Lincoln's call in New England and upstate New York came 
through the city on their way south, adding to the impressive- 
ness of the departure of New York's finest, the Seventh and the 
Sixty-ninth regiments. Many of the sick and wounded were 
brought back to New York for hospitalization, and refugees from 
the South soon began streaming into the city seeking asylum. New 
Yorkers generally had not been in the mood for war. They wanted 
a peaceful settlement of the slavery question, but with the firing 
upon Fort Sumter and the spiritual leadership of Abraham Lin- 
coln, the city responded to the call to service with a deep if dis- 
turbed commitment. 

As in all times of national conflict, civilian projects were imme- 
diately organized to serve the war effort, and of these the United 
States Sanitary Commission was one of the most distinguished. 
This organization rendered a service which later was to be per- 
formed by the American Red Cross: the distribution of bandages, 
clothing, and food among the soldiers at the front and in camps, 
the organization of hospital units, the care of soldiers on furlough. 
The commission's program, involving the service of five hundred 
agents on the field and the cost of the needed supplies was for 
the most part made possible by contributions from the public 
which amounted to over 5 million dollars. New York put on an 
immense "Fair" for the benefit of the Sanitary Commission com- 
plete with every kind of salable article, plus the most fantastic 
entertainment and the further attraction of seeing the society 
belles of the city as salesladies. 

The Christian Commission furnished chaplains for the Union 
Army, distributed Bibles and tracts to the soldiers, and, in gen- 
eral, looked after the spiritual as well as the material welfare of 
the men. This commission was organized by the Y.M.C.A., but 
was supported by the churches and affiliated groups as well. 

An organization such as the New York City Tract Society found 
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that in wartime its opportunities for service were greatly in- 
creased while the number of workers available was diminished 
because of recruitment to the armed forces. There are numberless 
references in the Society's records during the war period of help 
rendered to wounded soldiers and refugees. One report of 1862 
is typical: 

On Monday, July 7th, about 700 sick and wounded soldiers from the 
Army of the Potomac arrived at Bellevue Hospital. Many were 
wounded and the rest were sick with rheumatism or fever. They had 
been through the battle of Fair Oaks, and, with the scenes of their 
recent experiences fresh in their minds, they were sober men indeed. 
We scarcely saw a smile. They were mostly intelligent men from 
the New England states, and as we moved among them we could 
sense an impatience to get back to the front. 

Of the Draft Riots of 1863 the Tract Society's report has this 
to say: "This was the foulest stain that ever marked the history 
of the city. It was an unprovoked attack upon the colored race. 
There were many houses destroyed, innocent negroes attacked 
and hung to a tree." It was a mob gone berserk. The North 
Presbyterian Church, whose pastor, Dr. Edwin F. Hatfield, was 
an abolitionist, was threatened by the mob and was saved only 
by a neighboring Catholic priest, Father Donnely, who mounted 
the church steps and shouted to the mob that the church would 
be burned only over his dead body. The church was not burned. 

The most outrageous incident of the Draft Riots in New York 
was the burning of the Colored Orphan Asylum. In the Life of 
William A. Muhlenberg ( op. cit. ) this eyewitness report is quoted 
from "Charities of New York": 

The 220 children of the orphanage escaped as by a miracle. At the 
sound of the bell, the long line of terrified little children filed quietly 
down-stairs and through the halls into the very body of the mob who 
literally filled the enclosure and whose savage yells and inhuman 
threats thrilled like a death-note on every heart. . . . The human 
mass swayed back, as though impelled by an unseen power; not a 
hand was raised to molest them and, without sustaining the slightest 
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injury, children and caretakers reached the Station House on 35th 
Street, where for three days they were crowded in the halls and cells 
of the building with the bleeding, dying ruffians who had been taken 
by the police. 

St. Luke's itself was next on the list for burning. The crowd 
converged upon the hospital and voices were heard shouting, 
"Turn out, turn out or well burn ye in your beds." For two days 
and nights the mob milled around the doors of the hospital, curs- 
ing and yelling. When one of the rioters was wounded in the 
melee, Dr. Muhlenberg had him brought into the hospital for 
treatment. This apparently appeased the rioters, for the mood of 
the crowd changed, and the next night they set up a patrol outside 
to protect the hospital. 

This emotional outburst leading to the Draft Riots started as a 
protest against the provisions of the draft law which enabled the 
wealthy to pay for substitutes to take their places in the armed 
services, but it turned into an anti-Negro demonstration because 
of fear that the freeing of the slaves would imperil white men's 
jobs. 

The citizens of New York immediately contributed a large sum 
for the relief of the sufferers in the riots and Tract Society mis- 
sionaries were charged with responsibility for the disbursement of 
a large part of it, which was an enormous tribute to the efficiency 
and integrity of the workers. Aside from the disgraceful incidents 
of the riots, the behavior of the people of the city of New York 
during the war seems to have been exemplary. Their joy and re- 
lief at the final victory and their widespread grief over the tragic 
loss of President Lincoln reflected how truly New Yorkers had 
been loyal to the Union. 



CHAPTER IV 

ONWARD THE NATION 

1870-1919 



"The Civil War was not only a testing of the American 
people as a nation, it was a water-shed in their history." 1 

The years following the War Between the States can be under- 
stood better in the light of the changes that had been wrought 
in society itself as well as in the individual American. In the 
North, and, for the purposes of this book, specifically in New York, 
the people had escaped the deadening frustration of most South- 
erners as they looked upon their ravaged lands and lives. By con- 
trast, in the buoyance of victory, spirits were high in New York, 
and for those who were set in comfortable circumstances the fu- 
ture was bright. Self-confidence, the proverbial Yankee energy, 
the determination to succeed all these qualities led to an era of 
phenomenal expansion in every field. Industrial production was 
to break aU records, aided by technological advance and by an 
army of skilled and unskilled labor recruited from a bursting 
population and a flood of immigration. 

Security, prosperity, and progress these were the slogans. Indi- 
viduals with the Midas touch, shrewd, ruthless, canny, or cautious 
stand across the skyline of this period like the Titans they were 
sometimes called, 

ANDREW CARNEGIE 

Some of these men were Titans in character as well as in mate- 
rial success. The scale of humanity does not run from rich man to 
poor man, beggar man, thief. Not all were lawless or inhumane. 
There is a strange bivalence in these powerful leaders; they seem 

1 Carl N. Degler, Out of the Past, Harper & Brothers, 1959, p. 188. 
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to have functioned on two levels, their humanity and their greed 
set in logic-tight compartments. Andrew Carnegie, for example, 
often must have been at odds with himself. This penniless immi- 
grant who built an empire of steel was possessed by ambition, 
passionate Scottish thrift, a fanatic belief in efficiency, and an ar- 
dent faith in the promise and future of America. How this little 
man achieved such success is somehow miraculous; it took the 
utmost of rare business acumen and a driving resourcefulness, 
which also must have been compounded with imagination, or 
how else can be explained his "Gospel of Wealth": the rich man 
being only a trustee for the relief of the poor? He meant to die 
poor and actually gave away more than 30 million dollars; here 
again is the combination of "extravagant" charity with the ruth- 
less pursuit of personal gain. Perhaps it was true that "Carnegie 
was not seeking to correct poverty but to justify wealth. His pur- 
pose was to demonstrate, as convincingly as the case permitted, 
that socially irresponsible methods of acquiring riches could be 
abundantly compensated for by liberality in bestowing charity. 
. . . The weakness of this approach lay in failure to recognize 
that the suffering society generously relieved with one hand, was 
in many instances, but the product of the .ills that it casually 
sowed with the other/' 2 

J. PIERPONT MORGAN 

The tremendous output of raw material processed for the na- 
tion's industry would never have found its way into steel rails or 
iron girders without the mediation of banks and bankers. Some- 
times, as in the case of J. Pierpont Morgan, the fiscal merged 
with the industrial. Such power as this man generated was in 
reality titanic. He formed the United States Steel Corporation, 
he engineered and undergirded the most important consolidations 
and railroad mergers; and, at one point, he personally rescued 
New York from a financial panic which threatened the stability 
of the whole community. 

Austere, with an awesome commanding presence, Morgan was 
an aristocrat by birth and temperament. A devout churchman, 

2 Robert H. Bremner, From the Depths, op. tit., p. 32. 
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he was active in the larger affairs of the Episcopal communion 
and was Senior Warden at St. George's on Stuyvesant Square. His 
theology was as conservative as his ideas on social and economic 
questions, making more remarkable his wholehearted backing 
of the rector, Dr. William S. Rainsford, who made St. George's <a 
center for social action and service. Mr. Morgan had something 
to give to New York that Carnegie did not possess. The Carnegie 
Libraries in a thousand American towns were the gifts of an 
unschooled public benefactor; the Morgan Library, together 
with countless other magnificent donations to art museums, are 
the legacies from a man of culture, lifting the artistic level of his 
fellow citizens. 

JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER 

John D. Rockefeller, like Carnegie, regarded his money as a 
trust "God's gold," he called it. For further similarity, the meth- 
ods Rockefeller used in accumulating his vast oil holdings were 
often subject to the same ethical questioning as Carnegie's had 
been. Carnegie, however, gave no evidence of being particularly 
religious, while Rockefeller was deeply pious; indeed, Sunday 
school teaching was his chief leisure-time activity. To his son, the 
late John D. Rockefeller, Jr. ? the father left millions of dollars- 
plus. That addition to the enormous legacy of wealth was the 
priceless intangible of a deep sense of human responsibility and 
religious faith. Such an inheritance received and accepted by the 
third generation has made the name of Rockefeller a symbol of 
wise and thoughtful benefactions to all mankind. 

THE VANDERBDLTS 

There were many rich people in New York during the last 
decades of the nineteenth century, and there were some so fabu- 
lously rich that their very names became symbols of a gilded 
age. Just saying the word "Vanderbilt" conjures up visions of 
spectacular display: castles at Newport; chateaux on Fifth Ave- 
nue; yachts and private railroad cars; imperial furnishings; proud 
women swathed in furs and draped with a million dollars' worth 
of jewels at one wearing; debutantes pinning a hundred dollars' 
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worth of fresh violets on the hem of a frock, just for a whim; or 
favoring their guests with ten thousand dollars showered out in 
gold cigarette cases and fans; pretty little conceits of emeralds 
and diamonds; one-hundred-seventy-five-thousand-dollar wed- 
ding presents; or a candy bill of three hundred dollars a month 
for the last Mrs. Vanderbilt's entertaining. 

For a long period the Vanderbilt houses lined and dominated 
Fifth Avenue. The sons and grandsons of the old Commodore 
from Staten Island used their legacies from his millions, some ta 
carry on great railroad systems, others to satisfy their taste for 
swift sailing ships or fast trotting horses. Sometimes they married 
into more wealth, and happily sometimes they begat sons and 
daughters who in their serious civic concern lifted the level of 
life in Manhattan and redeemed the name. 

Speaking in the millions, the many millions, of the Vanderbilts, 
Carnegies, Morgans, and the rest tends to shut out (as it too often 
did for the holders of these fortunes) the hard facts and the des- 
perate poverty of the "lower classes," who contributed by then- 
labor, so underpaid, to the magnificence of their "betters." And as 
that other side of New York living shall be turned to the reader, 
there are still two points to be emphasized concerning the effect 
upon the community of such wealth, side by side with the direst 
poverty. 

First, the wealthy, sometimes almost in spite of themselves, 
were the bearers of a new culture into the life of the city. The 
level of good taste was lifting, and these decades were to see the 
flowering of a certain beauty fostered and cultivated by million- 
aires who founded museums, opera houses, libraries, and hospitals 
while they were building up their own private fortunes. They 
were "damning the public" by every act of thoughtless indiffer- 
ence and the spreading poison of arrogant power, conscious or 
not, but for the New York of the future, perhaps because they 
insisted upon it for themselves, they laid bases of physical well- 
being, sanctuaries for the mind and the spirit, which the common 
people still receive gladly. 

Second, it is to be remembered that along with the bitter criti- 
cism leveled at the "robber barons" by the awakened social con- 
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science of those who knew the agony of the poor caused by in- 
difference and neglect, there was always the acknowledgment 
that among the rich industrialists were persons of shining char- 
acter, open-handed, wisely generous and deeply concerned 
those who loved their kind and proved their love by service. 

MOEKIS K. JESUP 

When Morris K. Jesup died in 1908 his widow asked his friend, 
Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall, to write a biography of her husband. 
Dr. Hall had outlined the book, but passed away himself two 
months later, and the life story was written by Professor William 
Adams Brown of Union Theological Seminary, another close 
friend and associate. Before he died, Dr. Hall, in a letter to Mrs. 
Jesup, made an evaluation of her husband which merits quota- 
tion: "He was, in my judgment, the ideal American layman and 
an adequate biography of his splendidly complete life would 
accomplish in the world of affairs what the life of Phillips Brooks 
did in another sphere." 

Mr. Jesup was indeed a man of affairs, both temporal and 
spiritual. Physically, he had all the traditional characteristics of 
a man of greatness: over six feet tall, broad of forehead, firm of 
mouth, with a strong chin and penetrating eye. He is also 
said to have possessed that "Old World" courtesy and grace that 
stems from gentle birth and training. A decline in the family for- 
tunes, at the early death of his father, broke into his formal edu- 
cation; he had only four years of regular school attendance. The 
first school on Second Avenue brought him the friendship of 
William E. Dodge, Jr., which was to continue for more than fifty 
years. He went briefly to three other famous old New York 
schools: the West Side Collegiate, the Grammar School of New 
York University, and Dr. Hubbard's School for Boys on 14th 
Street He had intended to prepare for college, but instead was 
obliged to go to work. In later years he compensated many times 
for his own lack of schooling by making higher education possible 
for many others. Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Union Theological 
Seminary, Hampton Institute, Tuskegee, the Syrian Protestant 
College in Beirut all were included in his giving. 
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From the start of his business career Mr. Jesup was concerned 
with railroad machinery and supplies, becoming eventually a 
middleman between the railroads and the manufacturers, and 
thereafter gradually moving into banking. Beginning as an office 
boy at two hundred dollars a year, he was filling positions of re- 
sponsibility before he was twenty-one. Three years later he started 
his own business, and, as his biographer conservatively puts it, 
he met with such success that in the end he "left an ample for- 
tune." 

Few people are ever able to come to a clean-cut decision as to 
when they have had enough of anything, but Morris K. Jesup was 
the exception; he worked unceasingly until 1884 and then, at the 
age of fifty-four, he quit all his business connections, giving the 
last twenty-five years of his life to philanthropy. The story of that 
last period in his life is really the history of philanthropy in New 
York. To say that this man was a "joiner" must give courage to 
any volunteer worker trying to carry too many committees. Mr. 
Jesup was president of the New York State Chamber of Com- 
merce from 1899 to his death; a founder of the Y.M.C.A., its pres- 
ident from 1872 to 1875, then becoming chairman of the Board; 
president of the Five Points House of Industry for thirty-five 
years; a founder and trustee of the Presbyterian Hospital; and a 
member of the Rapid Transit Commission which built the first 
subway in New York. Finally, he was an officer and leader in the 
following organizations: the American Sunday School Union, 
Sailors' Snug Harbor, the Peary Arctic Club, the Audubon Soci- 
ety, the Syrian Protestant College in Beirut, the New York Insti- 
tute for the Deaf and Dumb, Union Theological Seminary, the 
Society for the Suppression of Vice, the Fund for the Education 
of Freedmen, the New England Society, the Pilgrims, the Asso- 
ciation for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. Probably the 
half has not been told, and two of his greatest interests have not 
even been mentioned. 

So broad was his social concern that it is a question whether 
ever before in America had there been a businessman who devel- 
oped such universal sympathies. There was in Mr. Jesup a nice 
combination of romance and common sense. He believed that 
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the charitable impulse must rest on a strong economic founda- 
tion, and should aim to eliminate the causes of poverty as well 
as to correct its consequences. 

Morris K. Jesup was a pioneer city planner. He was greatly 
concerned by the continuous migration to the north of people, 
their homes, and their churches, for he saw a potential danger 
spot resulting from every such displaced church. He could have 
been discussing the juvenile delinquency problem of today when 
he asked a rhetorical question: Would such wickedness be what 
it is if the churches once standing on Grand Street, Broome 
Street, East Broadway, and Henry Street still remained as bea- 
con lights of the Gospel of Christ? And he answered the question: 
No the removal of downtown churches has in great measure 
brought about the difficulties from which the city now suffers. 
Speaking in 1904, he pointed out that in the past thirty years 
the population of Manhattan below 14th Street had increased 
from five hundred thousand to six hundred and fifty thousand 
while in the same period fifty churches and missions had been 
removed and few new ones had taken their place. 

Mr. Jesup's solution was that churches should stay to serve the 
community, being endowed if necessary. He was then speaking 
as president of the New York City Mission and Tract Society, 
and it would be truthful to say that much of the quality of socio- 
religious thinking embodied in the modern City Mission stems 
from this man's philosophy. As a case in point, the steady policy 
that endowment funds should be used only to supplement the 
contributions of living giversthis was Mr. Jesup's strong convic- 
tion and he once put it into words: "Charity needs a constant 
living stream every day." Or take City Mission's building pro- 
gramhe believed that the poor as well as the rich deserve the 
best the church can offer, that there is great strategic import in 
the replacement of inadequate missions or chapels with dignified 
church buildings. To this philosophy Mr. Jesup gave complete 
expression in the gift of the De Witt Memorial Church on Riv- 
ington Street 

As a young man Morris Jesup became interested in City Mis- 
sion when he married the daughter of Dr. Thomas De Witt, pas- 
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tor of the Marble Collegiate Church and also president of the 
City Mission and Tract Society. He became a trustee in 1865, 
was treasurer and vice-president, and when Apollos R. Wetmore 
died in 1881 he was elected president. He served in that capacity 
until 1903, being succeeded by Dr. A. F. Schauffler, whom Mr. 
Jesup had interested In the work originally. 

The De Witt Memorial Church was the gift to the City Mis- 
sion and Tract Society of Mr. and Mrs. Jesup in memory of her 
parents. Later they added a manse and a new wing in the rear 
for the growing work. Finally a tenement house on the adjoining 
corner was purchased to provide income for church maintenance. 
J. Cleveland Cady was the architect as he was also for the Metro- 
politan Opera House. Visitors to the old De Witt Memorial 
Church Building frequently commented upon some obvious simi- 
larities in the styles of both buildings. Cady also served as archi- 
tect for other City Mission churches and became a valuable and 
greatly loved member of the board of directors. 

In his interest in supporting City Mission projects Mr. Jesup 
was no absentee donor. He had been concerned in the work of 
Lebanon Chapel on Columbia Street, and was impressed with 
the density of the population in the immediate area and the 
inadequacy of the accommodations at Lebanon Chapel. Having 
decided to build a memorial church, he asked the Reverend 
James Marshall, pastor of Lebanon Chapel, to accompany him 
on a tour of the neighborhood to hunt for the best available 
site. He personally selected the location on Rivington Street be- 
tween Columbia and Cannon streets and the wisdom of his 
choice has been fully demonstrated. Mr. Jesup was a constant 
visitor to the services and other activities at De Witt and could 
always be counted upon to speak to the children or take over 
the teaching of a Sunday school class. Those connected with the 
work at De Witt looked upon him with affectionate awe and 
respect. 

Morris K. Jesup operated in many areas of New York life, but 
one of his deepest interests was the American Museum of Natural 
History. Not having had much schooling himself, he saw this mu- 
seum of the natural sciences as an instrument of popular educa* 
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tion. The relative simplicity of the museum plan, the nontechnical 
readability of its magnificent exhibits may be credited to Mr. 
Jesup's insistence on serving the average unscientific observer, 
the common man, for whom the museum was built. 

Mr. Jesup was concerned over the remote location of the 
museum, so far from its natural constituency, the poorer citizens 
then crowded in the lower East Side. Consider the difficulty of 
reaching the west side of Central Park and 81st Street by foot or 
in horse-drawn vehicles in the 1880's a trip which is sometimes 
baffling to a modern visitor with (or in spite of) a complex of 
transportation routes. Whatever the difficulties, the public flocked 
to the new museum and during the twenty-five years of his presi- 
dency, so far had the visitors' interest outrun the facilities that 
yearly additions were necessary. By the end of his administra- 
tion one third of the vast plan of 1874 had been realized, and Mr. 
Jesup's personal contributions to the museum totaled more than 
a million dollars, including large sums for scientific expeditions 
and anthropological and ethnological research. All this repre- 
sented hard work. Mr. Jesup believed in hard work. He often 
quoted Cobden: "Luck is waiting for something to turn up; labor 
turns up something. Luck lies in bed and wishes the postman 
would bring a legacy; labor turns out at 6 A.M. and lays the 
Foundation of a legacy. Luck relies on chance, labor on char- 
acter." Labor's hard choices were tested and proved in Mr. 
fesup's own life and career. 

THE NEW IMMIGRATION 

An important factor in the prosperity and progress of New 
ifork in this postwar period was the availability of an ample sup- 
ply of unskilled labor. Without that, all the enterprise and in- 
genuity of manufacturers and builders would have gone for 
aaught 

Fortunately for industrial America and for New York, during 
ids time the flow of immigration from overseas increased to 
food proportions. The number of immigrants to the United 
states which, before 1880, had never exceeded 3 million in a 
iecade, mounted to over 5 million in the eighties and to nearly 
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9 million in the first decade of the twentieth century. The char- 
acter of immigration was changing radically. Instead of Germans, 
Irish, and Scandinavians, the predominant groups among the 
new arrivals, after 1880, were Italians, Jews, and the Slavic 
groups, especially Poles, Slovaks, Russians, and Ukrainians. 

It is difficult from the existing records to estimate how many 
of these new arrivals settled in New York. But it seems certain 
that the phenomenal growth of the city's population in the half 
century after 1870 was the result not of the natural increase of 
the native population but of immigration from Europe. The 
vacant places in Manhattan soon filled up and the annexation of 
the Bronx, Brooklyn, Queens, and Richmond, to form Greater 
New York, was necessary to provide living space. The following 
table shows the enormous increase in population of the present 
city of New York: 

Year Manhattan Bronx Brooklyn Queens Richmond Total 
1870 942,292 37,393 419,942 45,468 33,029 1,478,124 
1920 2,284,103 732,106 2,018,316 469,042 116,531 5,620,098 

By 1890, 42 per cent of the people of New York were foreign- 
born. With their children they formed almost 80 per cent of the 
population of Manhattan. 

The native-born and earlier arrivals on the New York scene 
planned the elevated railroads, the subways, office buildings, tene- 
ments, and private houses, but the "foreigners" built them. The 
ingenuity of those who made New York the center of the clothing, 
printing, and food-processing industries would have been useless 
without an available labor force of Jews, Italians, and Slavs. These 
latest immigrants came to New York and stayed there because 
of the job opportunities provided. True, they had to begin at the 
lowest rung of the economic ladder; true, they were the victims 
of sweatshops and other forms of economic exploitation, but at 
that they were better off than the Irish and the Germans who 
had arrived in the 1840's, many of whom had difficulty finding, 
any kind of work. 

Like their predecessors, the new immigrants made first for the 
sections of the city which would be near possible places of em- 
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ployment and where they could be among their own people. 
Hence the rise o Jewish ghettos, little Italys, Bohemian quarters, 
and the like. In many instances they moved into living quarters 
vacated by the Irish and the Germans; in others they crowded in 
on already congested areas. 

It was difficult for the Americans of that day to understand the 
reason for the existence of these foreign colonies, seemingly such 
a bar to assimilation in American life. But to the immigrants this 
was a natural and helpful first step in becoming Americans. Dr. 
Leonard Covello in his moving life story 3 explains that, in his 
boyhood days in the 1890's, 112th Street from the East River to 
First Avenue was peopled by Italians from the same little town 
in southern Italy, Avigliano, and he tells how helpful these neigh- 
bors from the old country were in standing by the newcomers on 
arrival. They met them at the boat and guided them through the 
strange, crowded, and noisy streets to East Harlem. They were 
proud to point out some of the wonders of America; "See, you 
can get water by just turning a tap. No need to bring it by pail 
from a distant well. Just think of that!" They helped the new 
arrivals to find jobs and stood by them during periods of unem- 
ployment and want. In short, relatives looked after relatives, and 
neighbors were truly "neighborly ." 

In like manner, many of the early Orthodox synagogues which 
soon dotted the East Side served as rallying points for Jewish 
immigrants from a certain section of Russia or Poland and some- 
times from even the same village. As a result, the members of the 
congregation lingered long after the service to exchange news 
and gossip of the old country. 

Thus was the loneliness of a strange new world ameliorated. 
And as the years went by the process of amalgamation, seemingly 
so slow to start, went on apace until, as we shall see, these immi- 
grants and their children were no longer "foreigners" but real 
Americans. 

LIFE AMONG THE LOWLY 

The new immigrants had been lured to America in large part 
by the letters they received from friends and relatives. "Come to 
3 Leonard Covello, The Heart Is the Teacher, McGraw-Hill, 1958. 
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America," they wrote. "Here everyone can find work at good 
wages. Here there is freedom and equality. Everyone is as good 
as the next one. You don't have to tip your hat to anyone. In 
Europe once a peasant, always a peasant; in America everyone 
has the opportunity to make something of himself/' Messages 
such as these soon built up in southern and eastern Europe an 
image of America as the hope of the oppressed, the home of the 
common man, the opportunity for the industrious. 

But one visiting their crowded, dirty tenement homes on the 
lower East Side must often have wondered what they thought 
of America now that they had come. Here is a woman working 
at home finishing pants and earning thirty cents a day. That is 
a sweatshop. Here are little children working twelve hours a day 
making artificial flowers. That is child labor. Here are three 
women ragpickers sitting on the floor of a flat in "Bone Alley" 
that reeks with the stench of the open toilets in the rear of the 
building, with flies literally covering their faces. That is tenement 
Me. 

Lillian Wald's first introduction to living conditions on the East 
Side in the 1890's is vividly described by Beryl Williams. 4 A little 
child had sought out Miss Wald because her mother was sick, 
"The child ducked into a narrow doorway, and Lillian followed 
her the length of a dim hall. At its far end they emerged into a 
courtyard even more odorous than the streets. From open, un- 
screened toilets rose a stench so strong that it had the numbing 
force of a blow. On the other side of the courtyard the child 
entered another building, a tall, wooden rabbit warren of tiny 
rooms and narrow passages, as dark as midnight. . . . Finally 
the child stopped and opened a door. In here/ she whispered. 
It was a two-room flat, occupied by a family of seven. There was 
no heat, no light. 'Mother's over there* the child breathed. In a 
shadowy corner of that cramped and evil-smelling bedlam, noisy 
with the whimpering of hungry, half-naked children, the sick 
woman lay. The ragged cloth beneath her was stained and 
crusted with the blackened blood of a hemorrhage, and eyes were 

4 Reprinted by permission of Julian Messner, Inc., from Lillian Wald: 
Angel of Henry Street (pp. 70 ff.), by Beryl Williams; Copyright, 1948, by 
Beryl Williams. 
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closed in a face so white that Death almost seemed to have 
claimed it." 

It was after cleaning up the home and giving the woman the 
needed nursing care that Lillian Wald realized what poverty 
could mean and what could result from it "It was on that day/' 
concludes Beryl Williams, "that the East Side claimed Lillian 
Wald, and she was never to leave it again." 

The constant marvel of all who know the slums of New York, 
now as then, is how much better the people are than the houses 
they live in, and how quickly they respond to improvements. 
Jacob Riis tells of visiting families on the lower East Side with 
Dr. Elsing, the pastor of De Witt Church. They called on an 
elderly German couple living in an attic which they had made 
into two rooms by running a partition from the middle of the 
dormer window. Why two rooms? In their poverty they had taken 
in an old man who had nowhere to sleep and they were sharing 
their meager meals with him. To the pastor's offer to help them, 
the woman replied; "Thank you, no. You have people in the 
church poorer than we are." In another home where a Thanks- 
giving dinner was left, the mother of the household set the dinner 
on the table then ran out to round up four ragamuffins from the 
street to share the feast. 

Summing up his conclusions after a lifetime of struggle for the 
improvement of the condition of the poor, Jacob Riis wrote in 
1900: "It is the problem of civilization, of human progress, of a 
people's fitness for self-government that is on trial among us. We 
shall solve it by the world-old formula of human sympathy, of 
humane touch/' 5 

THE RISE OF SOCIAL WORK 

Enough has been reported in this chapter to indicate that what- 
ever else one may say about New York in this period, it was as 
it is today, a city of incredibly vivid contrasts, as is vividly por- 
trayed by Helen Campbell in her book Darkness and Daylight e 
as follows: 

5 Jacob Riis, A Ten Years* War, Houghton, Mifflin & Co,, 1900. 

6 Helen Campbell, Darkness and Daylight: Lights and Shadows of New 
York Life, A. D. Worthington & Co., Hartford, Conn., 1890. 
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Broad avenues Narrow lanes 

Beautiful parks , Fetid streets with festering 

filth 

Palaces of extravagance Tenements where in defiance 

of every law, moral and sani- 
tary, people crowd in like 
maggots in cheese 

Great universities Grossest illiteracy 

Greatest churches Garish saloons 

The noblest men and women who 

labor for the redemption of their 

fellows The most hopeless specimens 

of degraded humanity 

Lyman Abbott, in his introduction to this interesting book, sug- 
gests the basis of a solution by reference to Pilgrim's Progress. 
In the Interpreter's House Pilgrim saw a fire which burned the 
hotter the more that water was thrown upon it. The mystery was 
only understood when the Interpreter took Pilgrim to the other 
side of the wall where stood a man with a vessel of oil in his 
hand which he continually but secretly cast on the fire. To which 
Lyman Abbott added this comment: "Readers must see the other 
side of the wall to keep alive the faith, hope and love which 
glows like a divine ember in every human heart. Influences are 
at work to quench the divine spark in humanity, but New York 
City, like Whitechapel in London, can be redeemed. What has 
been done, can be done." 7 

Against the story of wretched tenements, sweatshops, child 
labor, poverty, intemperance, and crime one must put the story 
of those whose lives enabled the Community Service Society to 
report: "during the past hundred years more progress has been 
made towards solving the basic problems of human welfare than 
in all the preceding centuries of human history." That so much 
progress was made during the period from 1870 to 1919 was out 
of all proportion because of the dedicated efforts of a few sensi- 
tive and courageous individuals. 

Call the roll and what names are there! Josephine Shaw 
Lowell, Robert M. De Forest, Robert Hunter, Edward T. Devine, 

7 Helen Campbell, op. tit. 
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Lillian Wald, Mary Kingsbury Simkhovitch, Florence Kelley, 
Jacob Biis, Homer Folks, William Dean Howells, Lawrence 
Veiller and these are only a few. 

Josephine Shaw Lowell may be cited as an example of one 
approach to the problem. She was an intelligent woman possessed 
of what some like to call a "man's mind/' and she it was who 
introduced into social work what has been named the age of 
reason. Of unusual executive ability, she organized the State 
Charities Aid in 1872 aod was the first woman to serve on the 
New York State Board of Welfare, being one of its most valuable 
members. In that capacity she was instrumental in bringing about 
vital reforms in State institutions for the poor, insane, feeble- 
minded, and criminal Such reforms were vitally needed, for as 
late as in the 1860's Insane and idiots," men, women, and chil- 
dren together, were kept chained in the outhouses of the asylums 
for the poor. Mrs. Lowell was responsible for founding the first 
custodial asylum for the feeble-minded in New York State in 
1878, and the first House of Refuge for women in 1881. Hers was 
the guiding spirit which led to the formation of the Charity 
Organization Society in 1882. 

The purposes of the Charity Organization Society were stated 
as follows: (1) To coordinate the work of existing philanthropic 
agencies; (2) to encourage the investigation of appeals for as- 
sistance; (3) to prevent duplication of effort; (4) to discourage 
impostors, and (5) to suppress mendicancy. Originally the C.O.S. 
was not primarily concerned with relief. In fact, when asked by 
a prospective contributor how much of his gift would go directly 
to the poor, Mrs. Lowell replied: "Not one cent." She believed 
in helping applicants for relief by giving them work Hence the 
C.O.S. woodyard was developed by means of which money could 
be earned for the necessities of life. To arrange for a loan to tide 
over emergencies was considered better policy than to give out- 
right charity. To facilitate this procedure the officers of C.O.S. 
organized the Provident Loan Society which still operates, though 
independently, to assist many needy persons. 

The C.O.S. in its approach to the problems of the poor gave 
as much attention to wages, conditions of work, and the causes of 
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unemployment as it did to intemperance, improvidence, and 
sMftlessness as causes of poverty. Its aim was to lead the people 
of New York to see that the indirect economic causes of poverty 
were as important as the obvious behavior failures among the 
poor, and that the attainment of social justice was of more vital 
significance than the administration of private benevolence. 

There followed logically an emphasis upon research. The 
C.O.S. and, later, the Sage Foundation did much to bring before 
the public facts concerning conditions among the poor of the 
city. In this effort Jacob Riis with his flair for dramatic writing 
was most successful in telling the people of New York how the 
other half of its population was living. The Tenement House In- 
vestigation of 1900, organized by the C.O.S., was a milestone 
on the road to housing reform, and the fact that its findings were 
so graphically presented was a large factor in producing concrete 
results. 

Mrs. Lowell stimulated cooperation between social agencies in 
the city. She was influential in persuading even Protestant 
churches to work together! The study of the East Side by a group 
of social and religious workers headed by Mrs. Lowell in 1893 
had, as one of its results, the formation of the New York Federa- 
tion of Churches. 

Those who knew Josephine Shaw Lowell and worked with her 
did not wonder that she was called 'The City's Saint/* but they 
knew too that she was a "tough-minded" yet tender-spirited saint. 

THE SETTLEMENT HOUSE MOVEMENT 

Lillian Wald is the tutelary saint of all settlement house work 
in New York. She started work on the East Side at the College 
Settlement on Rivington Street, one of the pioneer settlement 
houses of the city. With that introduction to the problems of the 
poor, and with a background of training and experience in nurs- 
ing, Miss Wald plunged into the life of the lower East Side with 
an enthusiasm and a vision which was to lead to the establishment 
of the now world-famous Henry Street Settlement. 

The Settlement House movement was in essence nothing new, 
as Bremner points out. Others had established lighthouses to help 
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the poor find their way to better living; some churches had en- 
listed volunteer workers and had conducted community-centered 
programs, but the early settlement house workers brought a 
buoyancy of spirit, a fresh outlook, and a new attitude toward 
philanthropic work. 

Like many of her colleagues in settlement house work, Lillian 
Wald was a pioneer in many other social reforms for example: 
the provision by the city of doctors and nurses for the public 
schools, the establishment of a city-supported visiting nurse serv- 
ice, and public playgrounds. She also helped to bring about 
stricter regulations concerning public health and worked for the 
abolition of sweatshops and child labor. 

Settlement house workers have always had such a bewildering 
program of activities that one can understand the comment of a 
prospective donor from uptown who remarked upon leaving the 
settlement: "You are certainly doing a magnificent work what- 
ever it is." This lady may not have understood the settlement 
house program, but the people living within reach of the settle- 
ments of the city understood and appreciated it The secret has 
not been in organization or buildings or budgets, but in the hu- 
man touch an interest and understanding of individuals as in- 
dividuals. 

THE CHURCHES 

Organized churches in New York were to be found ministering 
to both the rich and the poor from 1870 on. But no doubt one 
reason why the Roman Catholics and the Jews were growing 
much faster than the Protestant groups was that they found their 
natural constituency among the "common people" among immi- 
grants and other depressed groups, for God had made more of 
the "common people" in New York as elsewhere. 

Certain it is that the Roman Catholic and Jewish elements 
became increasingly dominant in the religious life of the city. 
By 1905 there were 244 Roman Catholic churches in Greater 
New York (89 in Manhattan) and 500 Jewish synagogues (350 
in Manhattan). In addition a whole complex of institutions 
schools, colleges, hospitals, welfare, relief and community service 
agencies were built by the Roman Catholic and Jewish faiths. 
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New York was rapidly losing its distinctively Protestant character 
even after it included the Borough of Brooklyn, proverbially 
known as "The City of Churches." 

Of the Protestant group, the leading denominations in point of 
membership were the Protestant Episcopal, Lutheran, Presbyte- 
rian, Methodist, Baptist, and Reformed, in that order. The Epis- 
copal Church had the advantage of great wealth in individual 
parishes and especially in Trinity Church, the wealthiest religious 
corporation in the country. Their vast resources were drawn upon 
to erect large and beautiful church edifices and to provide ade- 
quate staffs. St. Bartholomew's Church, through a varied and 
well manned program in its new parish house, was proving that 
those outside the church could be reached. One of the first of the 
so-called "institutional churches" was St. George's. Located on 
Stuyvesant Square on the edge of a congested tenement area, 
but with a constituency of wealthy parishioners like J. Pierpont 
Morgan, St. George's was to become an inclusive, community- 
serving church under the leadership of Dr. William S. Rains- 
ford. 

In 1899 Dr. Rainsf ord analyzed his parish to show its diversity, 
or, perhaps, its high proportion of poor people. Out of a total of 
7,296 there were: 5,034 in tenements; 891 in boarding^ouses; 834 
in fiats and apartments; and 537 in private homes (including 
servants), 

Dr. Rainsford believed in the gospel of the strenuous life; he 
had demanded and secured from his vestry large financial support 
and additional discretionary funds. He went in and out among 
the tenements, the flophouses, and the grogshops like a fresh 
wind, working himself and his devoted staff to the limit of their 
strength in serving his people, and between 1882 and 1897 St. 
George's increased its membership more than fifty times. Such 
garnering of the harvest could not be explained in terms of large 
budgets or skillful organization alone, but rather, as Dr. Rains- 
ford himself maintained, "in the living spirit that animated all, 
the spirit of service which dear Jacob Riis had so well named 
'salvation by the human touch.' " 8 

8 William S. Rainsford, The Story of a Varied, Life, Doubleday Page & Co., 
1922. 
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The other denominations were by no means standing still. The 
Methodists launched a far-seeing social service program at the 
Church of All Nations on Second Avenue just above Houston 
Street One phase of the outreach of the Presbyterian Church in 
New York was the establishment by the stronger churches ^of 
chapels or missions, giving a valuable ministry to people who 
could not come to the mother church either because of geographi- 
cal or "social" distance. 

In 1910 the Presbyterian Church opened in an abandoned 
church building at the corner of 14th Street and Second Avenue 
a significant demonstration center known as Labor Temple. It 
was planned to be a workingman's institute with mass meetings, 
public forums, classes, and lectures designed to interpret to the 
laboring man the Christian answer to the vital problems of the 
day. Under the leadership of Charles Stelzle, the founder, and 
others who succeeded him, Labor Temple was able to approach 
a group which had become alienated from the church. 

It is not always remembered that Norman Thomas, the Socialist 
leader, started his career as a Presbyterian minister, and made 
an outstanding contribution to the cause of Christ in New York 
when, in 1911, he directed the American Parish in East Harlem. 
This represented a united program of two Italian churches, a 
Hungarian church, and a neighborhood house. 

Through much of this period politics in New York was a dirty 
business and few Protestant clergymen cared to enter the lists 
against it. Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst, pastor of the Madison Square 
Presbyterian Church, was a grand exception. A born crusader and 
completely fearless, he made an expose of police-protected vice 
and crime in the Tenderloin section which really produced serious 
and lasting reforms. 

For its outreach to neglected areas and groups, each denomina- 
tion had its own mission or extension society. From its inception, 
the New York Episcopal City Mission Society specialized in a 
ministry to hospitals and public institutions. By 1895 its staff of 
specially trained chaplains and missionaries was serving thou- 
sands of men and women in prisons, workhouses, almshouses, and 
hospitals. In addition, a special service to homeless women and 
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children has resulted in the development of St. Barnabas House, 
now one of the city's unique institutions of mercy. 

The Baptist City Missionary Society (now known as the Baptist 
City Society) was instrumental in establishing and maintaining 
such important centers as Judson Memorial Church and Mariners' 
Temple, in aiding newly established Baptist churches and in 
furthering work among the immigrants through foreign-language 
churches. Dr. Charles Hatch Sears, the executive of the society 
for many years, made a distinct contribution to the development 
of a philosophy and program for city church work, which he 
later outlined in his book City Man. During this period the 
Methodist Church was active in establishing Sunday schools and 
missions in neglected areas, starting new churches in growing 
sections, and adapting older churches to changed conditions. 
Methodist leaders during this time, especially Frank Mason 
North, showed a statesmanship and a cooperative spirit which 
greatly advanced the cause of Protestantism in the city. 

The Presbyterian and Reformed churches both had church ex- 
tension committees and were, during this period, concentrating 
their attention on placing new churches in such rapidly growing 
sections as the Bronx. 

As the various immigrant groups made their presence felt in 
the city, each Protestant denomination established churches and 
missions to minister to them. Special churches for the Germans, 
the French, the Welsh, and the Scandinavians were followed by 
churches designed to reach the Chinese, the Latvians, the Greeks, 
the Italians, the Russians, the Ukrainians, the Czechoslovaks, the 
Magyars, the Poles, the Esthonians, and later the Spanish-speak- 
ing peoples. The Baptists had the largest number of such foreign- 
language centers, but the Presbyterians, Methodists, Lutherans, 
Episcopalians, and the Reformed churches were also active in 
this missionary endeavor. This was a period when the work 
among the Italians of the city flourished mightily, for the many 
new arrivals of that nationality were found to be especially 
responsive to the Protestant approach. By 1913 there were forty- 
two Protestant churches and missions using the Italian language. 
Typical of them was the Church of the Ascension (Presbyterian) 
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on East 106th Street. Started in 1906, this church recruited mem- 
bers by tent and open-air meetings and went out to meet the 
human needs and problems of bewildered newcomers from Italy. 
Under the leadership of the Reverend Francesco Pirrazini, by 
1915 the church members numbered 450 with 550 in the Sunday 
school. 

These missions met with varied success. They rendered a real 
service to the newly arrived immigrants by interpreting to them 
in their own tongue some of the intricacies of American life. But 
their distinctive place in Protestant work declined as the immi- 
grants became more integrated and the need of the foreign- 
language ministry was not as great. Many of them developed 
into community-serving churches, ministering to people of all 
national and racial backgrounds, and by their continuing interest 
in immigrant peoples laid a foundation for future service. 

Throughout the period covered in this book, there have always 
been a number of small mission enterprises without backing from 
Protestant churches, which have carried on independently a quiet 
but effective ministry to the people of the community where they 
were located. 

One such is described by Dr. Leonard Covello in his book The 
Heart Is the Teacher 9 and deserves a place in this record. 

In East Harlem's Benjamin Franklin High School there is an 
annual award at graduation to the student who is considered as 
having rendered most service to his school and community. It is 
a medal, the Anna C. Ruddy award, and commemorates one of 
New York's great Christian missionaries among immigrants. 

Miss Ruddy was of North Irish Protestant background, and 
came from Canada about 1890 to work with newly arrived Italians 
in the upper East Side. Wiser than most, she had mastered Italian 
before beginning her personal crusade to help people set down in 
the midst of dingy tenements. She must have realized how these 
newcomers from Italy missed the sun and the color and the 
warmth of their old country; she even called her little mission 
the "Home Garden,** ironic and incongruous as that might seem 
in East Harlem's noise and dirt. She was poor and at first she 

9 Op. cit. 
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was unaided. She had come simply to teach Jesus. She opened a 
Sunday school and Bible classes, which she taught as she lived 
simply and directly. She wished with all her heart to help people 
who needed so much and to save the most important thing of 
all, their souls, 

In the Home Garden Miss Ruddy grew figs from seeming 
thistles, and it is said that none of her children ever became a 
criminal or ended up all wrong. Such enduring influence is a 
wonderful example of an uninstitutionalized ministry of tran- 
scendent love for people whom she described as "frightened, be- 
wildered children in a strange land." 



CHAPTER V 

THE CITY MISSION STORY 

The Jesup-Schauffler Era: 1870-1919 



"We must have many Lincoln-hearted men. 
A city is not builded in a day. 
And they must do their work, and come and go, 
While countless generations pass away/' 1 

In the previous chapter, covering the same period of years, an 
attempt was made to provide a backdrop for this next scene in 
New York life which will present another set of actors in quite 
different roles. These people seldom made headlines, unless if by 
reason of disaster or calamity they held the limelight briefly and 
were as quickly forgotten. Their history can now be told in 
reflection from the enduring light of love and concern leveled 
across the tenements and wretched places by "do-gooders" who 
never flagged in their services for the poor of the city. 

The management of the City Mission and Tract Society at this 
period was in the hands of an extraordinary group of men, repre- 
senting the most able leaders of professional and business interests 
in the city. Dr. Thomas De Witt, nearing the end of his life, was 
still the president, "supported," as many annual reports stated, 
by the vice-president, Apollos Wetmore, who was to succeed this 
old Dutch dominie. That indefatigable diarist, 2 George Templeton 
Strong, described Dr. De Witt as "of high caste and real merit. 
He looked fat and wise and good and sour/' Two of those 
qualities, wisdom and goodness, are reflected in the long years 
of his administration. Two sons of William E. Dodge, William E., 

1 Nicholas Vadbel Lindsay, "On the Building of Springfield/* in Collected 
Poems, The Macmillan Co., 1959. 
3 G. T. Strong, Diary, 1841. 
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Jr., and the Reverend D. Stuart Dodge, gave much time to the 
work, and the latter, because of first-hand experience in Beirut, 
Syria, was exceedingly effective with a group of Syrians in the 
city. And, of course, Morris K. Jesup was there. Mr. Wetmore 
had been active in the work of the society from the early tractar- 
ian days, serving as the head of important committees, inspiring 
all with his remarkable missionary zeal and generous contribu- 
tions to the work. He was a successful hardware merchant, with 
such broad humanitarian interests as to rival Mr. Jesup in the 
multiplicity of his commitments to civic and religious enterprises. 
The sick and the delinquent, the crippled and the friendless, the 
poor, and even the "unwashed," claimed sympathy and received 
help from this man. He was an officer of the A.I.C.R and the 
Bible Society and a founder of the Washing and Bathing Society! 
Of Mr. Wetmore, Dr. De Witt once said, "No one I know has 
laid up for himself such a fund of happiness as Apollos R. Wet- 
more. He furnishes us a fine example of what a Christian mer- 
chant can do who lives not for himself but for others," It was 
logical that when Dr. De Witt died in 1874, Mr. Wetmore should 
be chosen to succeed him as president, and in this position he 
continued until his death in 1881. 

Morris K. Jesup had the gift of choosing men of ability to work 
with City Mission. He enlisted the services of A. F. Schauffler 
and recruited, among others, John Dooly, Antonio Arrighi, and 
William T. Elsing, who became outstanding in their leadership. 

Securing such men as these for the City Mission work was an 
indication of a new policy in the society a decision to concen- 
trate on a few church centers in which independent congregations 
would be established. This meant the gradual elimination of the 
Mission Stations, too often rented rooms in shabby buildings. 
Tract distribution would be handled through the new churches. 
The Lodging House ministry would be continued. 

THE WOMAN'S BBAJ>JCH 

Such changes in the policy of the society were paralleled by 
changes also in those of the Woman's Branch. For many years the 
"Female Branch" had been strictly an auxiliary of New York City 
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Tract Society. Its function was to raise money from the ladies of 
the city churches for the distribution of tracts. The funds thus 
raised were cleared through the treasury of the ''parent society" 
and the expenditure of the monies and the supervision of the work 
was the function of the Tract Society. Later, the Female Branch 
accepted responsibility for recruiting, supervising, and supporting 
a number of women missionaries. 

Having agreed to this cataclysmic step the ladies were quick 
to accept even greater responsibility. The Female Branch became 
the 'Woman's Branch." By 1869 they had begun to issue their 
annual reports separately, and presently set up their own treas- 
ury. 

The first "lady superintendent," appointed in 1875 was Mrs. 
A. R. Brown. For all these saints of days gone by, a fitting appre- 
ciation is difficult, and for Mrs. Brown especially so. Here and 
there in the reports, because of things she initiated, or the swift 
way she reacted in times of sudden need, you feel the spirit, the 
compassion of this woman. She was an able leader; she accepted 
the mandate for more responsibility in the branch with the result 
that the number of missionaries was doubled, and catching their 
superintendent's zeal the ladies raised more and more money, 
until groups and individuals in local churches were often assum- 
ing the full support of a missionary, Mrs. Brown started the 
Christian Workers' Home and Training School, as well as day 
nurseries; obviously she was a human dynamo in God's service. 

But what this "A. R. Brown" who led the Woman's Branch 
from 1875 to 1891 was like, as a person or within her own spirit, 
lies locked somewhere behind her careful reports. 

Woman's Branch N.Y.C.M. 

Mrs. A. R. Brown, Supt 

104 Bible House 

was her letterhead, and on December 20 ? 1890, she wrote in her 
own fine flowing hand a note of appreciation to a church member 
in Madrid, Lawrence County, New York, who had sent a box of 
clothing for the poor in the city. Here Mrs. Brown comes alive, 
here she shows herself as a person of culture and some sophistica- 
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tion. She reports that two years earlier she had gone "all alone to 
England and France and Holland too. Wasn't I brave?" This she 
had done at sixty-two, but now she felt too old for such travel, and 
could only work daily in New York where the winter was cold 
and "the poor feel it very much. More applications for help than 
in the last two winters. The strikes, and surplus of workers have 
caused much suffering, but more than all as a cause of misery is 
the drink." And then she described City Mission's care of a family 
made destitute by it; the children were placed with the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children and the broken mother 
sent to a hospital. Here is the core, not only of Mrs. Brown's own 
philosophy, but that of City Mission through the years: "What 
sorrow does come in the trail of sin. This leads us to aim first to 
get the gospel into the hearts of people, until all is transformed. 
This is what we place first in our line of work. Pray for us. We 
can do nothing without God's Spirit. . . . Truly yours, A. R. 
Brown." 

It was through Mrs. W. H. Osborn, who was a great worker in 
the Woman ? s Branch, that the pioneer visiting nurse service of 
the society was begun. The first nurse was an early graduate of 
the Bellevue School for Nurses and she became the first visiting 
nurse in the city. By the time the Visiting Nurse Service was 
established by the city, upon the urging of Lillian Wald, the 
Woman's Branch of City Mission had ten nurses in the field. 

At the Helping Hand Societies, introduced by Mrs. Brown, 
the women were taught to make plain and useful articles of dress 
and to hem sheets and towels. They worked for three hours one 
day a week under the direction of "lady teachers" from uptown. 
The money earned could be credited, if desired, against the pur- 
chase of groceries or clothing. By this means it was hoped to 
teach the women attending both self-respect and self-support. 
Sometimes there were two or three hundred women working each 
week and this service was evidently very popular. 

The issues of the City Mission Monthly, which was first pub- 
lished in 1887, are filled with human interest stories revealing 
the problems faced by the missionaries and the spirit with which 
they carried on their work. One such story comes from an outside 
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source in a book written by John Hopkins Denison 3 which tells 
of the work of Mrs. Eliza Rockwell at the Church of the Sea and 
Land where "Jack" Denison was the pastor. 

Mrs. Rockwell came to Sea and Land in 1894 straight from 
City Mission's Training School. Her first assignment was to search 
out any actual cases of starvation overlooked by the municipal 
Welfare Department, The city was in the depths of depression 
following the panic of 1893 and starvation literally stalked the 
tenements. For fifteen years she was to seek and try to save the 
poor and the degraded, the ill and the starving. She made doing 
good her daily business. 

Of Mrs. Rockwell and others like her Dr. Denison wrote: "To 
know [the greatest souls] we must look not at their faces, but 
at the faces of those about them; we must note not their words, 
but the deeds of those to whom they had spoken; we must 
examine not the mould in which the world has shaped them, but 
the impress which their lives have set upon the world. As they 
pass, like some hidden magnet they transform the relations of 
all things about them. For in them, concealed beneath an unpre- 
tending exterior and commonplace words and everyday events, 
lies the great force that casts down the mighty from their seats, 
and lifts the poor out of their dunghill . . . such a character was 
that of Eliza Rockwell." 

In March, 1899, Mrs. Lucy S. Bainbridge, the then superin- 
tendent of the Woman's Branch, reported a specific crisis which 
the missionaries had to meet The preceding winter had been 
exceptionally severe, a blizzard following a long cold spell. The 
suffering among the poor of the city was intense. The missionaries 
reported finding little children huddled together under scanty 
bedclothes while mother or father went out into the storm to 
pawn the most valuable bit of property. People went out with 
old washbasins and pans to buy a little coal; even if there were 
no food in the house, coal they felt they must have to keep the 
breath of life within them. One woman was found nursing two 
bits of coal with some old newspapers in order to finish an ironing 
for which she was to be paid fifty cents. 

3 Beside the Bowery, Dodd Mead & Co., 1914, pp. x, xi; reprinted by per- 
mission of the publisher. 
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Knowing the desperate necessity, Mrs. Bainbridge posted an 
emergency appeal for funds and then, without waiting for the 
returns, mobilized her missionaries and nurses to go to the im- 
mediate relief of the most urgent cases. The next day's mail 
brought the generous and loving help Mrs. Bainbridge knew she 
could count on. The C.O.S. shared with City Mission the emer- 
gency relief funds they had received and for days both staffs were 
busily engaged trying to see to it that the money was promptly 
and wisely used. Looking back upon this experience, Mrs. Bain- 
bridge commented, "There is no city in all the world so quickly 
generous, so royally kind as this Manhattan of ours." 

DB. A. F. SCHAUFFLER 

The name Schauffler not only denominates the man and the 
family who were for many years active in the leadership of City 
Mission; it must have signified in the minds of scores of his 
fellow workers, as well as among the people to whom they minis- 
tered, a vigorous, aggressive personality commanding great re- 
spect and even awe. For fourteen years from 1873, Dr. Schauffler 
was the pastor at Olivet Church on 2nd Street, following one 
year at Caimel Chapel on the Bowery. 

While he was at Olivet, Dr. Schauffler won a nation-wide repu- 
tation as an expert in the organization and curriculum of the 
Sunday school. His own Sunday school, which grew under his 
leadership to a membership of over one thousand, was widely 
recognized as one of the best organized in the city, and each week 
many teachers and superintendents came to observe the working 
of a model school. The visitors were so numerous that later, when 
a new church building was erected, provision was made for a 
"Visitors' Gallery 5 ' in each of the main departments. For thirty 
years Dr. Schauffler conducted a large class for Sunday school 
teachers in which he expounded the lesson assigned for the next 
Sabbath in the International Uniform Lessons. 

As a teacher Dr. Schauffler was outstanding. He was in his 
element teaching the lesson from the platform to the "main 
school," using a blackboard for graphic illustrations. Those who 
sat under him have testified that they never forgot some of his 
illustrated lessons. In the new church building the paneling back 
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of the pulpit contained a blackboard which could be swung out 
for illustrative purposes. As long as he lived, Dr. Schauffler's lec- 
tures on the Bible were the central part of the curriculum of 
City Mission's Training School for Christian Workers. 

He was also a preacher of great power and could have filled 
acceptably a prominent pulpit, but he was primarily a missionary 
and was convinced that New York was one of the greatest mission 
fields in the world. While at Olivet, he proved himself to .be a 
true pastor, and those who worked on his staff found in him a 
friend and guide who had learned the art of helping without 
humiliating. 

In 1887, Dr. Schauffler was asked by Mr. Jesup to become the 
chief executive of the society and his name appeared for years 
at the masthead of letters and reports as: 

Vice~President~A. F. Schauffler D.D. 
in charge of the work. 

It was an apt description both of his office and his personality. 
He was never one to be content with standing in the background, 
nor was he at all averse to recognition of his important position. 
It is said that when he was rowed out to the Kennedy yacht at 
Bar Harbor the sailors instinctively raised their oars aloft in 
recognition of the arrival of a V.I.P. Indeed, by force of person- 
ality and ability, Dr. Schauffler's place was on the bridge. 

Dr. Schauffler had a definite philosophy concerning the work of 
City Mission which he expressed with forthright vigor. He re- 
garded Manhattan south of 14th Street as City Mission's logical 
field in view of its abandonment by most of the denominational 
churches, and its tremendous rise in population largely the result 
of recent immigration. He shared Mr. Jesup's belief that church 
work among the poor should be carried on in worship-inspiring 
and beautiful buildings, knowing the depressing effect of dingy 
mission rooms. The churches built in this era, De Witt, Olivet, 
Broome Street, and Charlton Street churches, were all large, 
imposing buildings which people would immediately recognize 
as sanctuaries, 

Dr. Schauffler also believed that such churches should be ade- 
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quately staffed both with ministers and women missionaries; he 
knew that a preaching ministry alone would not attract the un- 
churched multitudes. They must be sought out by constant visita- 
tion in their homes, preferably by workers equipped with a 
knowledge of their languagebe it Italian, German, Russian, or 
Syrian. Dr. Schauffler often pointed out that the failure of many 
Protestant churches in congested districts was traceable to in- 
sufficient staff. "Brick and mortar are not nearly as important as 
flesh and blood," he would say. These principles, preached and 
practiced by him, have been characteristic of City Mission ever 
since. 

THE BAKER SISTERS 

Dr. Schauffler was successful in securing the funds to build 
such church plants and personnel as he envisioned. He was a 
good money raiser but was most fortunate that his wife, the 
former Julia Baker, was a woman of considerable personal means. 
Her sister, Mrs. John S. Kennedy, together with Mr. Kennedy 
opened what often seems an inexhaustible purse for City Mission 
use. The Schaufflers and the Kennedys had no children; they 
lived together in New York, and they shared daily in concern 
and discussion the recurring problems of the City Mission "family" 
they had practically adopted. 

Mrs. Kennedy was a gracious lady in the best sense of that 
term. Not only did she contribute generously to the program of 
the Woman's Branch each year, but she provided for the erection 
of a new Home for Christian Workers, later named Kennedy 
House located at 17 Gramercy Park West, and for the erection 
of the Charlton Street Church which for the time was one of the 
best equipped churches in the city. 

Mr. Kennedy was also extremely generous. He bequeathed 
$1,500,000 for the work of Church Extension in the Presbytery 
of New York. His name is remembered with thankfulness for 
the erection of the United Charities Building at Fourth Avenue 
and 22nd Street. This building, given in 1893 to the Charity 
Organization Society, the Association for the Improving of the 
Condition of the Poor, the Children's Aid Society, and the New 
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York City Mission and Tract Society jointly, has not only pro- 
vided these organizations with free office space, but also for a 
number of years with a substantial yearly income from the rental 
of space to other charitable organizations. 

As both Mrs. Schauffler and Mrs. Kennedy were vitally inter- 
ested in foreign missions, their journeys abroad, often in the 
Kennedy yacht, were apt to include the mission fields in the 
Mediterranean area. As a result, Mrs. Kennedy built the Walden- 
sian Church in Rome and contributed also to Robert College and 
to the Syrian Protestant College at Beirut. 

Dr. and Mrs. Schauffler between them not only helped greatly 
to increase the yearly income of the society so that for a long 
time deficits were unknown, but they also made it possible to set 
up a large emergency reserve fund. 

Dr. Schauffler succeeded Mr. Jesup as president of the society 
in 1903, which post he held until his death in 1919. In his later 
years during his frequent trips abroad, the Reverend A. H. Mc- 
Kinney served in his place and finally was appointed superin- 
tendent But it was made clear that this was merely to relieve 
Dr. Schauffler of "the details of the work," for the doughty leader 
never dropped the reins while there was breath in his body. 

It was not alone Dr. Schauffler who managed this family team 
Mrs. Schauffler was a powerhouse in herself. When she married 
Dr. Schauffler in 1884, she accepted a partnership of responsibility 
at Olivet Church. The records show her constant activity in or- 
ganizing the Helping Hand, the Missionary Society, in fact, every- 
thing going on there. When her husband became "vice-president 
in charge of the work" of the society, Mrs. Schauffler practically 
took over the Woman's Branch, becoming successively Secretary, 
Second Directress, and First Directress. Her name (or initials) 
often identified good editorial writing or special articles for the 
monthly magazine, for she had the gift of the pointed word. She 
liked to have her husband come home at noon, and it is said that 
most questions of City Mission policy and program were threshed 
out and settled over the luncheon table. Mrs. Schauffler was much 
averse to the use of tobacco and would allow no smoking in the 
living rooms. As a result, Dr. Schauffler, with characteristic deter- 
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mination, created a smoking room to which he and his guests 
could retreat. They were a high-minded family but he was very 
human. 

Mrs. Schauffler raised large sums of money, not only for City 
Mission, but for many other causes. Fellow members of the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church in those days recall that all the 
ladies of the congregation knew what to expect when Mrs. 
Schauffler bore down upon them. She was openhanded herself 
and expected a like generosity in others. She wrote innumerable 
appeal letters, held countless interviews, and her efforts, backed 
by her drive and contagious zeal for whatever cause, produced 
results. In 1922 she either gave herself or secured from other 
members of the Fifth Avenue Church $10,445 for the City Mission 
budget. 

Her nephew 4 writes of her; "Aunt Julia was especially inter- 
ested in people; she expected visitors to bring her news which 
she then broadcast. . . . When she sat down at her desk to 
write letters, her check book was always at hand. She loved to 
give presents. One of her specialties was layettes for the babies 
of young people in the City Mission churches and in the ministers' 
families. . . . When Mrs. Kennedy gave the Waldensians in 
Rome a new church, Aunt Julia put in a new heating plant in the 
Theological Seminary, remarking: "The poor students were so 
cold in that old palace/ . . . Despite the fact that she was over- 
weight, Aunt Julia and Mrs. Kennedy as well, were tireless 
travelers, much more so than their husbands, who found it diffi- 
cult to keep up the pace they set" 

People stooid somewhat in awe of Mrs. Schauffler; some of her 
relatives even were afraid of her, the Chronicle admits. But when 
she died in 1929 the resolution adopted by the Board of Managers 
of the Woman's Branch refers to "her inspiring personality, her 
good judgment, keen mind, loyal heart, cheerful courage and 
unfailing humor, all illumined by a generous Christian spirit and 
a love for her fellowmen." The tablet placed in Olivet Church in 
memory of Dr. Schauffler read: "A Man of God, A Convincing 

4 Robert McE. Scliauffler, Chronicle of the Schauffler Family in America 
(privately published). 
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Preacher of the GospelA Teacher, Lecturer and Writer of 
Extraordinary Aibility A Faithful Worker for the Advancement 
of the Kingdom of God and, Ahove All, a Friend to Many/* 
These tributes summarize and justify calling this the Schauffler 
Era in City Mission history. 

THE Cnr MISSION CHUBCHES 

Since the program of City Mission during this period centered 
more and more in the newly organized "People's Churches" in 
lower Manhattan, brief historical sketches follow. 

Olivet Church 

This work dates back to 1867 when a building known as Olivet 
Chapel was erected at 63 2nd Street, near Second Avenue. The 
church was organized in 1870, and under the leadership of Dr. 
Schauffler became a large and vigorously live congregation. The 
outstanding results accomplished in Sunday school work have 
already been described, but a few statistics will give an idea of 
how comprehensive the program was. In 1883 there were 684 
members with an average attendance of 311 at the main service 
on Sunday evenings. The Sunday school, with 800 enrolled, 
usually had 564 pupils each Sabbath. Preaching services were 
held in German and in Hungarian as well as in English; later 
services in Italian and in Russian were to be added. There were 
prayer meetings for German- as well as English-speaking groups. 
There were meetings for young people; mothers* meetings, both 
in German and in English, heavily attended and with a wonder- 
ful spirit of fellowship throughout. The women were earnest and 
serious Bible students but they also enjoyed the German "Kaff ee- 
Klatch" which followed. A circulating library was used eagerly, 
for these intelligent parishioners of German and other back- 
grounds were thirsty for knowledge, as well as for coffee. 

Dr. A. H. McKinney, who succeeded Dr. Schauffler as pastor 
of Olivet in 1887, proved to be a beloved pastor and an able 
administrator, and the work continued to grow tinder his leader- 
ship. There was a great surge forward after 1891, when a new 
and larger church building was erected at the same site through 
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the liberal gifts o Ambrose K. Ely, David H. McAlpin, and Mrs. 
James T. Pyle. In addition to a dignified and beautiful audi- 
torium, this building provided large classrooms and lecture 
rooms, library and reading room, and a gymnasium, the first 
among City Mission churches. 

De Witt Memorial Church 

The De Witt Memorial Church at 280 Rivington Street had its 
origin in the Eleventh Ward Mission begun in 1854. This work 
was moved to 70 Columbia Street in 1866 and took the name of 
Lebanon Chapel. How and why Morris K. Jesup made possible 
the erection of the Memorial Church on Rivington Street has 
already been told. Suffice it to say here that the dedication of the 
church in 1881 was a red-letter day in City Mission history; there 
is a glow of happiness and pride in every sentence of the account 
of the proceedings. Over the years the church has maintained 
services in English, German, Italian, Chinese, Armenian, Yiddish, 
and, in these later days, of course, in Spanish. The congregation 
has been deeply blessed by two long pastorates, that of William 
T. Elsing from 1883 to 1922, and Donald J. Walton from 1922 to 
1961. In 1889 the program was already varied and inclusive; 
there were preaching services and prayer meetings in English and 
German, a Chinese Sunday school, and meetings for women, 
young people, and children. The average attendance at the main 
English service was 484, with 51 persons uniting with the church 
that year. The Sunday school had 912 scholars with an average 
attendance of 630. This was only part of Dr. Elsing's unique min- 
istry to De Witt. The wide range of his individual and civic con- 
cern will be described somewhat later. 

Broome Street Tabernacle 

The church at 395 Broome Street was an outgrowth of work 
carried on by the Society at Carmel Chapel beginning in 1872 
at 134 Bowery, and later established and continued at 174 Grand 
Street. The Tabernacle, which was to house a vigorous and 
significant ministry of nearly seventy-five years, was dedicated 
in 1885. It was envisioned, first of all, by John Dooly, whose story 
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City Mission delights to tell. The building was made possible by 
the large contributions of the Dodge family and Apollos R. Wet- 
more, its total cost being one hundred and forty thousand dollars. 
Reports for 1889 show 72 new members added to the congrega- 
tion and an average attendance at the preaching services of 132 
in the morning and 347 in the afternoon. A large Sunday school 
of over five hundred and a reading room and library of 5310 
volumes indicate the variety of services offered. 

However, members of the English-speaking congregation began 
moving out of the neighborhood as more and more Italians 
crowded in. So in 1895 the Italian congregation which had been 
organized by the Reverend Antonio Arrighi in Calvary Chapel at 
Five Points came to share the use of the building. By 1905 the 
Italian congregation had grown so rapidly that they took over the 
entire building, with Mr. Arrighi preaching in both English and 
Italian. 

The pioneer work of Mr. Arrighi is described below, but the 
valiant service rendered by the Reverend Joseph Brann, who 
succeeded him as pastor in 1913, deserves special mention. Mr. 
Brunn had emigrated to the United States as a young man and, 
under the influence of Mr. Arrighi, decided to give his life to 
Christian work. While a student at Biblical Seminary he had 
taught a Sunday school class at Broome Street, and upon gradua- 
tion he was called to an Italian mission church in the mining 
town of Hazelton, Pennsylvania, where he was the beloved 
friend and counsellor of many Italian coal miners. He was called 
to New York by the City Mission Society and in 1913 he suc- 
ceeded Mr. Arrighi as pastor of Broome Street, where he served 
until his retirement in 1943. Mr. Brunn was deeply loved by his 
congregation, and during the thirty years of his ministry he made 
of Broome Street a cathedral for Italian evangelical churches of 
all denominations, the mother church of them all He continued 
Mr. Arrighfs work of recruiting young men and women for mis- 
sionary work among the Italians here and in Italy, and at his 
thirtieth anniversary could report that no less than 53 young 
people had gone out from Broome Street, into Christian work 
Under Mr. Brunn, Broome Street Tabernacle became the central 
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headquarters for the Italian evangelical movement. As dean of 
the Italian ministers, he took the lead in interesting both Italians 
and Americans in the Waldensian Aid Society and he rallied his 
colleagues to the support of Casa Materna, a Protestant orphan- 
age in Naples, and founded an Italian Protestant journal, II Rinno- 
vamento. It was men like Mr. Brunn who made it possible for 
the philosopher Benedetto Croce to say that "the best contribution 
to the social, moral and religious welfare of the Italians in the 
United States was made by the Protestant Italian missions." When 
Mr. Brunn died in 1951 at the age of eighty, he was mourned by 
a host of friends, both Americans and Italians, who had come 
within the warm circle of his love and personal concern. 

Charlton Street Church 

In 1915 the Charlton Street Church was erected by City Mis- 
sion through the gift of Mrs. John S. Kennedy, who bore the 
entire expense of the beautiful building and its equipment. This 
ambitious enterprise grew out of a missionary endeavor carried 
on by the society for some years among Italians in the lower West 
Side area. Work at Charlton Street met strong protest from Dr. 
George Alexander, pastor of the University Place Presbyterian 
Church, which carried on a similar project in the nearby Bethle- 
hem Chapel. However, Dr. Schauffler was determined to proceed 
with his plans, particularly after he had persuaded Mrs. Kennedy 
to give the money for the building. The concept of the work was 
wrong, both because it was a marked breach of interchurch 
comity and, more important still, because the Italians for whom 
the church was intended were neither numerous nor indigenous 
to that area. Well equipped and with money to spend on the best 
staff available, Charlton Street Church, even with the preaching 
of Michele Nardi, a flaming evangelist, sometimes called "the 
Moody of the Italians," never attracted either the congregation or 
the leadership that made Broome Street Tabernacle so outstand- 
ing. With the advantage of hindsight, there could be no better 
illustration of the necessity for interdenominational church plan- 
ning in a city like New York. 
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The First Spanish Evangelical Church 

The year 1912 was noteworthy in City Mission history, for it 
was then that the First Spanish Evangelical Church was organized 
under the pastorate o the Reverend S. F. Giardano. Meetings 
were held at the Madison Square Church. The congregation was 
composed of people from Spain, Cuba, Puerto Rico, and many 
countries of Central and South America. The great influx of 
Puerto Ricans was yet to come, but when that time arrived this 
church was ready for them. From such modest beginnings, there 
was to be developed a far-reaching ministry to the Spanish- 
speaking people of New York, not only by City Mission but by 
many Protestant denominational agencies as well. 

The future of these churches is an interesting story in itself 
which is reserved for a later chapter. But it must be said that 
during the period under discussion the work of these churches 
constituted a real contribution to the general Protestant ministry 
to the poor and the strangers within the city, and, in some aspects 
of the work, it was a demonstration of what could and should be 
done to meet spiritual needs in the most difficult areas of a great 
city. In large part the marked success of City Mission's "foreign" 
program was the result of the personal appeal and the winning 
approach of pastors and missionaries, many of them of the, same 
racial stock as those to whom they ministered. The following 
sketches are designed to underline their united approach to the 
problems of sin and suffering as they found them and to color the 
whole story by showing some facets of their vivid personalities. 

Antonio the Galley Slave 

Antonio Andrea Arrighi was an arresting figure as he walked 
the streets of the Italian sections of New York eighty years ago 
and continued to walk them for forty years thereafter: He was a 
colorful, spirited, dramatic man, and, with his long hair, a stranger 
would probably have taken him for a musician rather than a 
clergyman; they would not have been far wrong, for the gift of 
song, a special Italian grace, was in him and in his children. 

When he wrote his autobiography he called it Antonio the 
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Galley Slave, a title which not only suited the romance of the 
Latin, but was also a true description of his experience as a lad 
in Italy. When he was thirteen years of age, he enlisted as a 
drummer boy in Garibaldi's National Guard. During the siege of 
Rome, Antonio was taken prisoner and sentenced to the galleys. 
After more than three years of this serfdom, the boy escaped and, 
traveling by night, reached his own beloved Tuscany, crossed the 
marshes, and came to the port of Livorno (Leghorn). There 
the master of a sailing ship, also a follower of Garibaldi, hired 
Antonio as cabin boy and landed him in New York. 

That was in 1855; New York was in recession following one of 
the periodic financial panics and work was hard to come by. The 
lad walked the streets all day, and finding a bench in City Hall 
Park fell fast asleep. A policeman came upon him and gave him 
a rough beating so rough that he fell to the ground bleeding 
and unconscious. A doctor passing by went with Antonio to the 
court. When the judge discovered that he could not speak English 
he sent for an interpreter, who had a small shop nearby on 
Broadway. The interpreter, Pasini by name, befriended Antonio 
and gave him his first job in America, peddling plaster of Paris 
statuettes. 

The spirit of adventure and some sense of destiny took young 
Arrighi far afield, even as far as Iowa. There he was converted to 
Protestantism, fell in love with an American girl, found himself 
an education, and enlisted in the Union Army (he once conversed 
with Mr. Lincoln about Garibaldi). After the war he was married 
and completed his education at Boston Theological School, hav- 
ing decided to enter the ministry. 

Arrighi returned to Italy to serve his own people and was the 
first Protestant minister to be ordained in Rome. He became a 
leader in Protestant work among the Italians, for not only was he 
possessed of high intelligence, but he was a natural orator witk 
a beautiful voice. Moreover, there was a poetical streak in him 
which led him to translate hymns into Italian, and, later, in 
America, to edit the first Italian hyrnnbook to be published here. 

While he was a delegate to the Pan-Presbyterian Council in 
Philadelphia in 1880, he was waited upon by a committee from 
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the City Mission Society, headed by Morris K. Jesup, who per- 
suaded him to take up work among the Italians in New York. 
He started his work at Calvary Chapel at Five Points in 1881 and 
at Ms first service the congregation numbered seven people out 
of the forty-five thousand Italians in the neighborhood. Arrighi 
worked at Calvary Chapel for fourteen years, devotedly, per- 
sistently, building up a congregation and a Sunday school, the 
while founding new churches and new missions throughout the 
country, and enlisting forty young men for Christian Service. 
There followed fourteen years of service at Broome Street Taber- 
nacle until his retirement in 1911. During his ministry he received 
1,346 people into church membership, never having had a com- 
munion service without new members being received. His Sunday 
school at Broome Street numbered five hundred pupils, and he 
became one of the most influential leaders among the Italians of 
New York. The founder of the first Italian Evangelical Church 
in the United States, Arrighi was in truth a galley slave for Christ 
and when he died in 1923 at the age of eighty-eight, all who 
knew him were certain that here was one who could say with 
St. Paul, "I have fought'the good fight; I have kept the faith.* 

"Father Doolf 

"There was a man sent from God whose name was John" (John 1:6). 
"When my father and mother forsake me, then the Lord will 
take me up" (Psalm 27:10). 

The City Mission story is full of mystery and adventure, but 
none more exciting than that of the first pastor at Broome Street 
Tabernacle. John Dooly had the lead role in a morality play 
combining melodrama and crisis psychology Horatio Alger with 
a sense of humor. He started life with the special ingredient of 
the "Irish" in him, and, being born Roman Catholic Irish, was 
able later to work as a Protestant pastor with more understanding 
of the Catholics with whom he came in contact. 

Life began, bleakly, in the Ohio wilderness. There John^s 
father had staked a claim, but he died so soon afterward as to 
have seemed to make no impression on the region or the people. 
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Yet in a short period lie had made true friends of the Indians, 
and it was only by their help and kindness that the young widow 
and her son were set on the trek back east to New York. 

There they arrived in 1847 at the height of one of New York's 
periodic epidemics of yellow fever to which Mrs. Dooly was a 
ready victim. In her delirium she ran from the house on Marian 
Street where they were boarding. Presumably she died on the 
street and was quickly picked up and buried in Potter's Field, 
then "outside the Bellevue Hospital." At any rate, she was never 
seen again. The landlady, who played the villain in the piece, 
soon thrust John out, claiming for unpaid rent a small trunk con- 
taining money, a Roman Catholic prayer book, and the deed to 
the Ohio property. Thus bereft, the nine-year-old boy sat on her 
doorstep and cried. 

A policeman, coincidentally Irish, with the name of Dunne, 
came by on his rounds, heard the boy's story, and used his night 
stick to summon the woman. Leaning from an upper window she 
screamed at both of them, insisting she had cared for John out 
of kindness and banged down the sash. Here is introduced the 
first clue to a later scene. Officer Dunne took John to his own 
home for the night a house at the corner of Broome Street and 
Center Market Place, with an entrance from the latter. In the 
morning, after a conference at headquarters, Mr. Dunne tried to 
retrieve John's trunk, but the woman had left the place and she 
and the small box of mystery were never heard of again. 

Arrangements were made to have the boy taken to the Leake 
and Watts Orphan Asylum. Here John spent five happy and 
profitable years which do much to lift the poor repute too often 
attached to those early institutions for child care. Little Catholic- 
trained John, living in a Protestant home, found no difficulty in 
understanding that the boys and girls were praying and singing 
to the God he knew, and when they recited together their special 
verse the verse for orphans John took it for his own. 

The lad showed a real desire for education, and when he was 
"bound out" at fourteen he was fortunate in his new employer 
who fostered this urge and eventually saw to it that John went to 
the Poughkeepsie Academy and then to Rutgers College. The 
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Civil War interrupted his college course, his whole class volun- 
teering together, and John was to see much active service as well 
as imprisonment. As a company mail carrier he once entered 
General Grant's tent; a tall, gaunt man who was there rose, as 
he said, "to salute the United States Mail." It was Abraham Lin- 
coln, and later when the President was reviewing troops John 
stood so close to his horse that he could reach out and touch Mr. 
Lincoln's boot. He wrote Libbie what a thrill it was and how 
reverent he felt. 

Now Libbie was his heart's love, and their affair is the true 
romance of star-crossed lovers who lived through their troubles 
to be happy ever after. They had a wedding trip to Delaware 
Water Gap by horse and carriage and came home to the Five 
Points House of Industry where John took over for the superin- 
tendent while he was on leave. This was followed by a stretch 
in a Pennsylvania coal mining town where John kept the books, 
but more important, started religious work among the miners. 
Intent upon becoming a minister, John studied at a nearby uni- 
versity and in the years there he earned a B.D. degree and Libbie 
produced four children. 

The next move was back to New York where John was called 
to start Carmel Chapel on the Bowery, a joint enterprise of City 
Mission and the Y.M.C.A. of which Morris K. Jesup was the 
guiding spirit Here, while her husband sought to redeem the 
"Bowery bums/* Libbie played an important role in beginning a 
"Woman's Hour" to keep the women out of the grogshops and 
restore them to their place as homemakers. With an invitation to 
"tea and cookies," she drew them into her confidence, exchang- 
ing recipes as women have ever done, only stipulating that they 
must be home by five to start the family supper. Libbie practically 
cleaned up the "beer paiF gang and helped these women to lift 
their men to new decency. 

Early in 1882 John had a vision. He saw a house of God on the 
very spot to which he had been brought by Officer Dunne. The 
City Mission shared his imagination; six buildings at Broome 
Street and Center Market Place were purchased, and the marble 
step to Dunne's old house was made the cornerstone of the 
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Broome Street Tabernacle. As they were putting various historical 
papers into the cornerstone, including a Bible with Psalm 27:10 
marked, a passerby rushed up, a former Leake and Watts chum, 
and offered to give a peal of three bells from his firm, the Meneely 
Bell Company. The bells were cast and the largest bore the in- 
scription "Remember December 7th. 1847" (the day of John's 
rescue) and underneath John's leitmotiv from the Psalms. 

Then began a beautiful ministry at Broome Street for the man 
named John. As pastor and friend, Dooly contacted many needy 
folk beyond his growing congregation. He worked in the jails 
and helped those who came to find jobs. He saved young girls 
from the perils of the disreputable dance halls and the white 
slave traffic. Broome Street Tabernacle was never closed, and its 
minister, living in the building, was always on call. Four of 
John's deacons were ex-Bowery boys; the neighborhood people 
called him "Father Dooly"; and students from Union Theological 
Seminary came to learn his methods of work. Many innovations 
in the ways of helping people were started: colonies for self-help 
and the reclamation of drankards; summer vacations on farms; a 
wonderful camp at Monterey in the Berkshires all this inspired 
and carried on with unquenchable spirit by the one-time little 
Irish boy named John who indeed seemed sent of God to the 
multitudes he helped. 

One scene remains to be painted in this adventure story, one 
link in the never explained mystery of "Charlie Ross." Two men 
called at Broome Street one night to ask John to go with them to 
see a dying woman. He trusted them; they trusted him; but for 
his sake as much as theirs they insisted upon blindfolding him so 
that he would not be able to identify the location to which they 
were taking him. It was a thieves' hangout. In a musty cellar, 
which he judged to be close by the river (by the smells and 
sounds), were men drinking and playing cards. John was led 
into an inner room where a woman lay on a cot bed. She was 
indeed near death, and John opened his Bible to read to her, but 
she interrupted: "No, first let me confess. I was one of the gang 
that stole Charlie Ross.*' John, flunking her in delirium, started 
again: "Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ . . ." "Yes, yes, but I 
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want to tell you he he is is is" She died with the sentence 
unfinished. 

The men said that they had found her outside a few hours 
before and they knew nothing about her except that she had 
wanted to see "Father Dooly." John prayed for the men in the 
outer room and they were most respectful. The blindfold was 
put in place, and his guides took him safely home. That is all he 
ever knew of his midnight ride which might have resulted in an 
answer to this still unsolved case. 

The rest of John Dooly's life is quicldy told. He left City Mis- 
sion to become the head of the City Mission Society at Albany, 
but his health was failing, and the life of strenuous toil for the 
souls of those farthest down had taken its toll. He lived now in 
his beloved Monterey in the Berkshires, where two of his child- 
hood friends from the Leake and Watts days had helped him 
build a house for his retirement 

His beloved Libbie died at Monterey and though he was stanch 
and courageous in his loneliness, John did not long survive her. 
He was now trebly bereft of father, mother, and wife, but the 
Lord would take him up. There were touching memorial serv- 
ices, and at the last the only epitaph possible: "There was a man 
sent from God whose name was John/' 

Alexander Irvine 

Alexander Irvine came into City Mission work through Dr. 
Schauffler; he came to carry the Gospel to that strangest, saddest 
of New York's thoroughfares, the Bowery. In 1872 those in charge 
of the joint enterprise of the Y.M.C.A. and City Mission on the 
Bowery found that many of the young men attending their meet- 
ings were homeless. In an endeavor to meet their need, a large 
dormitory was fitted up on Spring Street The idea was seized 
upon by the commercially-minded and in ten years there were 
seventy cheap lodging houses on the Bowery and the side streets 
around Chatham Square. Where others saw an opportunity to 
make money out of the misery of the "down-and-out," City Mis- 
sion saw an opportunity to save souls and Irvine was appointed 
as "missionary to the lodging houses.*' 
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Irvine was an Irishman, like "Father Dooly," but "Protestant 
born and into a world of perpetually hungry people." The boy 
broke away from his shoemaker father and his sadly alcoholic 
mother, accepted the "'Queen's shilling," joined the Marines, and 
saw service aboard a man-o'-war, leading to his presence on the 
tragic relief expedition for General Gordon in Khartoum. He was 
an extremely multitalented person, strikingly handsome, deeply 
religious, a sponge for education, so dynamic a personality and 
so magnetic in his appeal that people, high and low, naturally 
gravitated to him. 

When he came to America it was tough going, poor pay, and 
meager jobs for this eager young Irishman. One job offered was 
to assist in a new edition of Webster's Dictionary at ten dollars a 
a week. Irvine saw the absurdity of compiling a "New" dictionary 
by "cribbing" from all the intervening issues since 1859, so he 
suggested a plan involving the most profound scholarship. This 
was actually adopted at the expenditure of several millions of 
dollars, and Irvine's pay was raised to one hundred dollars a 
month. 

But then he met up with City Mission and began his work in 
the lodging houses, using Broome Street Tabernacle as his head- 
quarters. He attacked the work with a spirited evangelism and a 
trained mind. He saw the cosmopolitan task involved in reaching 
the jobless men who walked the Bowery; he studied their back- 
grounds and their pitiful present; and from first to last he came 
to the conclusion that the use of intoxicating liquor was the chief 
cause of their misery. 

City Mission was aware of the quality of their new worker, 
for in a report of 1890 we read: "We have a most talented mis- 
sionary for these lodging houses (Alexander Irvine). We need 
xTiore such. . . . We could easily use five missionaries of this type. 
Sixteen dollars a week will put such a man to work, . . , Who 
will help here and give one such man?" 

It will be seen that Alexander Irvine had accepted the TGng's 
^ence." That he did so with the joy of full commitment is obvious 
from his own words in a report to City Mission: "This lodging 
house and rescue work is the most blessed and delightful work in 
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New York City. There is no better way to learn the human heart, 
the depths of sin and the breadth of the love of God." 

Dave Ranney and Edward Dowling 

Two of the most colorful, effective, and devoted missionaries 
to the lodging houses in the Bowery section were the direct in- 
heritors of the ministry of Alexander Irvine two of his converts 
whose reformation "stuck." 

Dave Ranney was a "down-and-out," a "bum," if ever there 
was one. His first contact with Irvine was when he tried to "touch" 
the missionary for a drink, although he said he was starving for 
food. Irvine took him to a restaurant, but he could not eat; all he 
wanted was a drink and that Irvine would not give him. For the 
next twenty-four hours there raged a battle royal between good 
and evil for this man's soul, and in the end human compassion 
plus the abounding grace of God gave the victory. Ranney, clean 
within and without, clothed and trusted, began to live the life 
for which he was intended. 

Giving up drink, he learned how to help others with a nice 
combination of direct hits and soft asides. In time he became the 
sexton of the Church of the Sea and Land where Irvine was the 
minister. Dr, Schauffler became interested in iim as did Mrs. 
Bainbridge, the head of the Woman's Branch. One winter's day 
Mrs. Bainbridge found Ranney without an overcoat and nothing 
in the Dorcas Room to fit this giant of a man. She sent him to 
Rogers Peet with a note to the clerk. After much trying on, the 
clerk suggested that Ranney might as well wear the selected gar- 
ment home. "Not on your natural/* said the unbelieving Ranney. 
He carried it to Mrs. Bainbridge, who with the overcoat handed 
him a great challenge. She said, "David, the coat is for you; but 
listen, David, that coat is mine. I wouldn't go into a saloon, and 
I want you to promise never to enter a saloon while you wear it." 
Ranney gave his promise and kept it 

Dr. Schauffler had watched the progress of this vigorous remade 
Christian, and when Irvine left the Bowery work, the job was 
offered to Ranney. Let him tell it in his own words: "Praise God! 
Wasn't it wonderful after thirteen years of God's grace in my life 
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to get this appointment! Lodging House Missionary! I couldn't 
understand it! We don't understand God's ways; they are wonder- 
ful for us, but here I am on the Bowery, my old stamping ground 
telling the story of Jesus and His love." 

The conversion of Edward Dowling was a sharp, clean experi- 
ence which, like that of Paul on the Damascus road, could come 
only to a man of intelligence and sensitivity. One Sunday Irvine 
found him on his cot in the bunkhouse reading the Life of Buffalo 
Bill. Most politely Dowling declined the invitation to join the 
religious meeting on the grounds that he was an Episcopalian. The 
next Sunday the gentle veteran of the British army, turned tinker 
by necessity, came to the meeting with an admission of conver- 
sion that seemed to shake the other lodgers. A man of culture 
and education, he had drifted to his low estate after physical and 
mental problems that had been too great for him to handle. Now 
through a renewal of his faith he had found Another to help. 

The tinkering, the mending of umbrellas and such, was hardly 
a trade for a man with only one eye. Dowling's real trade, his 
passion in life, was to make people happy. When he was well-nigh 
penniless, he would share a stale loaf and coffee made in tomato 
cans with the bums who would gather around him. Sometimes he 
would read the Bible to them, sometimes only give them God's 
blessing in his clear Irish voice. He went about mending pots and 
pans, sometimes for pay, very often only in order to read to his 
clients from an outsize Testament. Once, in Mulberry Bend, Irvine 
found Dowling standing close to a broken window, reading the 
Bible aloud. Upon inquiry Dowling said his listener thought her 
house too dirty for Bible reading, so she let him read through the 
hole in the window. Sure enough, when he had finished, a bunch 
of rags was stuffed into the opening. 

This man kept a meticulous diary and here he confided without 
rancor (often adding a prayer to be kept from bitterness) the 
story of years of patient, constant toil. He wrote down with un- 
conscious irony the instances of man's inhumanity to himself and 
others, when as a tract colporteur he roamed the towns of the 
Hudson River Valley. As he reported, he was turned down by 
saints and sinners alike; no one seemed to want to buy tracts that 
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summer. But it was a Negro saloonkeeper, himself an outcast 
from regular churches, who took Dowling to his own home and 
listened as jthe tinker-preacher talked about God. A dollar's worth 
of tracts changed hands and Dowling was able to return to New 
York and his missionary labors there. 

So it was that he came to the Church of the Sea and Land and 
found an honored place with Jack Denison in the "Prophet's 
Chamber" in the tower. Almost at the end of his life a dramatic 
incident came to light out of his army days in India. In the 
Sepoy Rebellion Dowling and two other soldiers had looted a 
rajah's palace, the best of the booty being some hollow bamboo 
canes stuffed with precious stones. In the process of burying the 
canes and running to cover, one of the three was shot dead. One 
day Dowling met the second man face to face on the Bowery. As 
both had been suspicious that the other had returned for the 
loot, each was relieved to learn that some sort of faith had been 
kept Dowling then wrote to the Governor General, offering to 
come to India to locate the treasure. The Indian Government sent 
five hundred dollars to bring him out, but it was too late. His last 
long journey was upon him, and in the tower of the church, sur- 
rounded by those who loved him, the old tinker passed to his 
reward. One line was inscribed upon his tombstone: "He went 
about doing good/' 

THE VIRGINIA DAY NURSERY 

The many creches, baby folds, night and day nurseries spring- 
ing up amidst the wretchedness of the city's poorer sections from 
the 1870's onward were the exact expression of the philosophy of 
child care as then understood. It was Biblical and first-century 
Christian in its interpretation of compassionate "feeding," "cloth- 
ing," "visiting," caring for "these little ones," and as yet no notion 
of modern educational or psychological provisions were included 
in the program. To describe Virginia Day Nursery in the long 
years and many stages of its development, nothing could be more 
impressive than these excerpts from a letter and a report by two 
of its most valuable volunteers. 

The first is from a letter written by Miss Emily Wheeler, one 
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of the founders of Virginia Day Nursery, who served on its Board 
from 1879 until her death in 1930, "It was while teaching a class of 
poor German women at the Helping Hand Mission of Olivet 
Chapel that the idea of a day nursery for babies was first sug- 
gested to me. Miss Virginia Osborn asked me to take her class 
when she went abroad with her family. She never returned . . . 
and I considered the class a trust The women often brought their 
babies with them and it was my task to tend them. Mrs. Brown, 
the Superintendent of the Woman's Branch of the City Mission 
Society, told of a little nursery on Mulberry Street, which one of 
the missionaries had opened. I said, Why can't there be a nursery 
here?' " Miss Wheeler, with Mrs. Brown's backing, called a meet- 
ing at her home to organize the nursery, find a room and a 
matron, and the letter continues: "We had faith that it would 
materialize as gingham had been bought and we had set to work 
making aprons for the expected children. The rooms were on 
West Houston Street, the matron a good German Frau, and we 
opened with one child and one mother in February 1879." 

More children came, so many that over the years larger quar- 
ters had to be found, and through the gift of Miss Wheeler herself 
a house was bought at 532 East 5th Street Later this building 
had to be razed because of structural defects and another more 
modern building was erected on the same site, with Miss Wheeler 
heading the list of contributors. 

Leaping over seventy years of constant service and expansion, 
let Mrs. J. Horton Ijams speak through her annual report of 
1949: "Because my ten years as president [have] spanned the tran- 
sition from the old to the new in day care, I feel that I should 
report. When founded in 1879 by a group of very enlightened 
women for those days, it was a heart-warming experiment in the 
care of the children of working, immigrant women. To see these 
children well housed, well fed by kindly people was the only goal 
of this kind of philanthropy. Custodial care we have learned to 
call it with rather a supercilious air for the well-meaning efforts 
of our forebears." 

It became apparent that custodial care was not enough, and 
the managers of the Virginia Day Nursery pioneered in adding 
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educational facilities to the program, a nursery school under the 
supervision of the Child Education Foundation. They pioneered 
in the health field also, and in this aspect of the work the Woman's 
Branch of City Mission gave cooperation and help over the years 
in assigning to the nursery one of its staff of visiting registered 
nurses. During the depression of the 1930 ? s it was hard going for 
all; major repairs were needed in the building and the income 
was steadily shrinking. Mrs. I jams continues: "When with the war, 
the use of public funds became possible . . . some of us saw the 
handwriting on the wall. In 1944 Virginia Day Nursery became 
part of the Mayor's Committee program which later developed 
into the Division of Day Care under the Department of Welfare." 
A budget of fourteen thousand dollars in 1939 jumped to forty- 
three thousand dollars in ten years and Virginia Day Nursery 
entered upon its seventieth year of child care within the Jacob 
Riis Housing Project on East 10th Street. 

So from Miss Wheeler in 1879, aided by Mrs. Brown and her 
successors, by the managers of the Woman's Branch of City Mis- 
sion, and more especially by the volunteer members of the Board 
of the nursery, the torch was flung to volunteers of a later time; 
the evolution of custodial care plus had come full circle. 

THE MASTERS' SCHOOL NURSERY 

The history of good works in New York would be incomplete 
without mention of the vigorous and skillful projects sponsored 
by young women. The Y.W.C.A was created to serve young 
women, though not always directed by them. The Junior Leagues 
of America have wisely insisted that much is expected from those 
who have received much, training their membership to accept 
the obligation of service to those less fortunate. 

The great private schools of New York, from early days on, have 
been pioneers in setting up experiments in child care, child study, 
and child adoption, where their young graduates could experience 
the satisfactions resulting from guided social efforts and prepare 
themselves for volunteer positions of effective responsibility. 

The "Misses Masters' School Society" at Dobbs Ferry, New 
York, is a case in point. In 1891 some former pupils of "Dobbs" who 
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were residents of New York City organized this society, its object 
"to be a power for good in the world." In 1893 they began to sew 
garments for the "Baby Fold/' which they gradually adopted as 
their permanent charitable outlet. The Baby Fold had been started 
the year before by Mrs. Bainbridge of the Woman's Branch of 
City Mission, its purpose being to give temporary day and night 
care to well babies whose mothers were ill, insane, dead, or for 
any reason unable to keep them. One of the early appeal letters 
sent out from the society cited the plight of a man who could 
find no other hospice for his babies during their mother's illness 
than the almshouse on BlackweU's Island, where, during 1893, 
159 out of 167 babies had died. 

There was no question of the need for the Baby Fold. First 
located on Forsyth Street, it moved next to 128 East 10th Street, 
then the headquarters of the City Mission Training School. Three 
rooms were allotted to the Baby Fold for its use. The Masters* 
girls decorated a room upstairs for their own meeting place, and 
between times, it served as a library and reading room for the 
students of the Training School. 

Today's splendid Masters' Nursery, located in the Amsterdam 
Houses, and its new sister project, the Children's Center on 
Horatio Street, are the distinguished offspring of the original 
cooperative enterprise shared by the "Dobbs" girls and City Mis- 
sion. 

The cooperation and help extended to City Mission by Miss 
Masters' School has not stopped with this project. In 1902 the 
Woman's Branch reported that "Miss Masters' School has most 
royally remembered our work in its contribution." In recent 
decades a vital and meaningful relationship has been built up 
between the students of the school and the girls of City Mission's 
Harlem Unit. 

THE CHBISTIAN WOKKERS' HOME 

One of the chief concerns of the leaders of the Woman's Branch 
of City Mission, as the number of workers grew, was to provide 
living accommodations for them at a location convenient to the 
downtown area. This was a particularly pressing matter because 
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of the low salaries offered. At first the salary was fixed at $380 a 
year, by 1913 the range was from $600 to $660 for beginning mis- 
sionaries, $720 for nurses and more experienced missionaries. Even 
as late as 1940, the annual salary of a woman missionary was only 
$1200, hardly a living wage if one had to find board and lodging. 

Accordingly, in 1885, Mr. and Mrs. Jesup purchased a house at 
129 East 10th Street, adjoining St. Marks Church, and remodeled 
it for residence purposes. Later Mrs. W. H. Osborn leased a house 
across the street at 128 East 10th Street to house the students of 
the Training School and provide classrooms. This was also used 
to house the "Baby Fold'* or nursery. Still later, a bequest from 
Mrs. Osborn made possible the purchase of 127 East 10th Street, 
and the joining of the two houses was accomplished. 

In 1913 Mrs. Kennedy made possible the erection of a seven- 
story building at 7 Gramercy Park, which for years provided living 
quarters for all of the staff, by then numbering thirty-six mis- 
sionaries and eleven nurses, plus the students of the Training 
School In addition the building provided classroom space, a large 
dining room and kitchen, and a beautifully appointed parlor for 
meetings of the members of the staff, the students and the Board 
of Managers of the Woman's Branch, 

This building, known as Kennedy House, was to be the center 
of life for the staff of the Woman's Branch, a real home for the 
devoted workers who spent their days and often their nights tread- 
ing the crowded streets of the lower East Side and climbing tene- 
ment house stairs. 

LEADERSHIP TRAINING 

There was perhaps a time when the only requisites for a posi- 
tion as a city missionary were proved piety, a kind heart, and a 
will to work. However, when the Woman's Branch began recruit- 
ing workers in considerable numbers, it was recognized that some 
sort of specialized training was necessary* The Training School 
for Christian Workers, long a feature of the work of the Woman's 
Branch, began modestly enough in 1885 with four students, and in 
the early years the "training" consisted of Bible study and field 
work under the supervision of the missionaries. As the number of 
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students increased, the need for more thorough training was evi- 
dent, the curriculum was expanded, and the requirements for ad- 
mission were raised, at first somewhat tentatively by stating that 
it was "desirable that students be between twenty-one and forty 
years of age with a good English education/' Generally during 
this period the students did not have more than a high school 
education; it was much later that a college degree came to be 
regarded as a prerequisite to specialized training for Christian 
work. However, the nurses employed were all graduates of recog- 
nized training schools who had elected to use their skills in Chris- 
tian service to the underprivileged. 

Their curriculum by 1915, when there were twenty-one stu- 
dents, consisted of six courses in Bible Study headed by Dr. 
Schauffler who was at his best in these lectures. There were 
courses on Missions, Home and Foreign; several courses on Sun- 
day School work Pedagogy, Child Study, and Methods of Teach- 
ing in which Dr. McKLnney figured prominently, and some courses 
on Industrial Work sewing, cooking, and handcrafts. Promi- 
nent clergymen and social workers were occasional guest lec- 
turers. 

The students were housed at the Christian Workers Home at its 
various locations, where classes were also held, except for a period 
when they attended some lectures at Dr. White's Bible School 
(now the Biblical Seminary). The stated tuition was one hundred 
and fifty dollars a year, but many scholarships were made avail- 
able by the ladies of the society, who also took a great personal 
interest in the students, inviting them often to their homes and 
counselling with them as to their future careers. 

By 1911 the number of those who had graduated from the 
school was 284. Of these, 31 were working in the foreign mission 
field; 164 in city mission fields, including 34 with the society itself; 
the remaining 89 located in the mountainous districts or small 
towns of our own land or Canada. 

It was to be many years before the educational institutions of 
the city could offer training for Christian work on a higher edu- 
cational level Then City Mission would work out a leadership 
training program in cooperation with them. Meanwhile, the rec- 
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ord of devoted, conscientious, and effective service rendered by 
the graduates of fids training school have been living testimonials 
to its value. 

An important part of City Mission's leadership training pro- 
gram has been the guidance given to theological students through 
supervised field work. There was a time when Dr. Schauffler 
placed 65 Union Seminary students in the churches in the city 
and personally supervised their work. The society has continu- 
ously endeavored to give seminary students a first-hand contact 
with mission work in the city, and out of that experience have 
come ministers who are leaders in urban church work. 

FRESH Am WORK 

One aspect of city church work which became more and more 
prominent during this period was known as "Fresh Air Work." 
Through one means or another great efforts were made to get as 
many mothers and children as possible out of the hot city for 
shorter or longer periods. 

The New York Tribune Fresh Air Fund was a blessing to City 
Mission children, as were the Christian Herald Home, the Work- 
ing Girls' Vacation Society, Holiday Farm, the Speedwell Society, 
the Convalescent Home at Montclair, to mention only a few such 
agencies. In the period before automobiles, buses and other 
cheap transportation to parks and beaches, day excursions to the 
country were much appreciated. Day trips to the Orange Moun- 
tains, to Summit, to Bronxville, to Englewood, to Pelham, or to 
Coney Island meant much to elderly women who had never a 
chance to see green grass the whole year through. For twenty- 
five years, Mrs. John Crosby Brown entertained a group of City 
Mission women once each year at her summer home in New 
Jersey. They would come away exclaiming: "This is one day I 
shall never forget . . . Those beautiful flowers! And the food! 
I never ate so much in my life, everything tasted so good!" 

After one of the annual excursions to Bronxville one woman 
was overheard saying: "There are still good people in this world. 
. . . Such fine treatment we get here. We had dinner on the 
lawn. We had a tablecloth and each of us had a napkin. ... A 
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day in Bronxville always makes me feel good. I do not have to 
cough at night then/' 

This "fresh air" work was, of course, not yet as highly organ- 
ized and scientifically conceived as in later years. Summer camps 
were only in the beginning stages. It was a small drop in the 
bucket of helping human need, but the results, sometimes of only 
one day's joy, far outran the expenditure involved. 

VIGNETTES 
Small Contributions Gratefully Received 

During the 1890's and indeed up to 1929, City Mission was 
made aware annually of the strong interest taken in the work by 
the very young. The zeal of the parents had sparked concern in 
their children. Those who remember the great qualities of lead- 
ership in the brothers Henry Sloane Coffin and William Sloane 
Coffin, as adults, will be touched by the following excerpts from 
the financial report of the Woman's Branch in December 1889: 
for Hope Day Nursery 226 Thompson Street; from Harry Cof- 
fin's little congregation at Southampton, fifteen dollars; from 
Harry and Willie Coffin's Fair, one hundred and fifty dollars. 

These were 'large" contributions made through individual ef- 
forts. Perhaps inspired by such gifts and wishing to have their 
own children participate in the work, some of the members of 
the Woman's Branch decided to organize youthful enthusiasm 
by founding, in 1903, the Young Helpers League. Invitations 
went out for a Christmas party at one of the homes. Entertain- 
ment included a stereopticon picture story of the City Mission 
work, and, of course, the essential refreshments of ice cream and 
cake. The real excitement was the ceremony of opening the "mite 
boxes" which had been given previously to the children. As the 
banks were red earthenware apples, they had to be broken open, 
and one of the boys was given the coveted honor of smashing 
them with a hammer, which he did with the greatest gusto. Soon 
there were 150 members of the League and the annual collection 
mounted, reaching a high of $876 in 1910. Mrs. Stephen Baker, 
Mrs. William J. Schieffelin, Mrs. J. S. Rogers, and Mrs. John 
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Aitken were among the sponsors of this group of children. Today 
after years of faithful concern for City Mission, some of these 
grown-up children will find nostalgic amusement in a partial list 
of members: "Miss Caroline AucMncloss, the Misses Mary Far- 
quhar and Margaret Lee Baker, Masters Charles Dabney and 
John Stewart Baker, Miss Mary Edgar, Master James A. Edgar, 
Master Robert Livingston, Master Hermann Oelrichs, Master 
William Jay Schieffelin, Jr., Miss Margaret Louisa Schieffelin, 
Miss Mary Jay Schieffelin, Master John Jay Schieffelin." 

The Young Helpers League continued until 1929. Meanwhile, 
the original members outgrew a children's organization and in 
1907, a Junior Guild was formed. This group generally met either 
at the home of Miss Eleanor de Graff Cuyler, Mrs, H. Fairfield 
Osborn, or Mrs. William Averell Harriman. They had as their aim 
the raising by annual dues, fairs, and other events of a sufficient 
amount to support a nurse or a missionary. They were successful 
in collecting the sum needed, $720, every year until 1920. There- 
after, many of those in the Junior Guild assumed membership on 
the Board of Managers of the Woman's Branch. 

The regularity with which supporters of City Mission make 
their contributions has been truly remarkable. One lady always 
came to tihe office with her gift in cash; sometimes five dollars for 
the year, sometimes ten, but the records show that the donation 
was made for twenty-six years without a break, always with a 
note attached: "A thank-offering for benefits received from the 
mission." The total of her contributions was $279. 

Dr. Eking at De Witt 

Dr. Elsing, pastor at the De Witt Church for twenty-three 
years, was a great believer in personal work, particularly with 
young men and boys. He once stated that he wanted to help boys 
"who have brains and pluck, and are eager to do all they can to 
help themselves. So, out of this 'slum area* next fall one boy is 
entering Union Theological Seminary, and another Bangor Sem- 
inary. Still another has been graduated from medical school and 
is now practicing on Bivington Street'* In 1918 Dr. Elsing re- 
counted what had happened to seven boys he had taken camping 
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at Monterey some years before. Dwight L. Moody had promised 
to take all seven as students at Mount Hermon. Five of them ac- 
cepted. Of these five, one became a successful farmer, another a 
missionary in the South Sea Islands, another (a former gang 
leader) the pastor of a Congregational church, still another is 
the pastor of a Presbyterian church in Buffalo, and the last a 
superintendent of parks in a large city. Of the two who did not 
go to Mount Hermon, one found service as a church sexton and 
the other worked his way through New York Law School and 
has been Assistant District Attorney and later a judge. 

Dr. Elsing was an imaginative person, always looking for new 
ways and means to reach people. He had what he called "a 
movable mission." He rented an apartment for a month in a large 
tenement house fairly near his church, supplied wooden benches, 
brought in a small organ and with some of his young people 
opened the place for services. As there were four hundred people 
living in the building he had a ready-made audience, and after 
some initial hesitation the tenants thronged into the tiny place 
attracted by the singing of the Gospel hymns and the easy in- 
formality of the atmosphere. They sang and sang, and listened 
respectfully to Bible reading and Dr. Elsing's sermonettes. As a 
result, a number of persons became sufficiently interested to find 
their way to De Witt Church ten blocks distant. After one month 
at such a location, they moved on to an entirely different section. 
Dr, Elsing felt that in this way, permanent attachment to a mis- 
sion was avoided and the movable center served as a feeder for 
the church. After one such move a woman looking on said: "You 
can take away your chairs and your organs, but you can*t take 
away the hymns. They belong with us." 

FLOWERS FOR THE EAST SEDE 

One of the small but deeply appreciated services rendered by 
the City Mission workers and their friends was the distribution 
of flowers to the sick and the shut-ins. A Flower Mission had 
been organized in 1870, when ladies living in the country sent in 
flowers from their gardens to a central place where they were 
picked up for distribution. 
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As the workers walked through the streets with bouquets of 
roses and other flowers, they were surrounded by crowds of chil- 
dren begging: "Lady, give me a flower, please"; and many times 
they would arrive at their destination with only a few blooms 
left. How the faces of patients and shut-ins lighted up when the 
flowers were presented. Dr. Willard Parker is quoted as saying, 
"You people with your flowers do more to effect a cure in my 
patients than you can imagine." 

One missionary asking for flowers on a given day was told by 
the lady in charge, "Now I have no flowers left except this rose 
bud, and, unfortunately, its stem has been broken off." The mis- 
sionary took the stemless rose and climbed a long flight of stairs 
to give it to a shut-in. "My, my! a rose!" was the welcome, "and 
it is just the kind I used to grow in my old home in Scotland. 
What joy you have brought to me!" 

In 1891 a missionary reported, "The other day I found a num- 
ber of our workers in a flurry of excitement. Some good friends 
had sent in to us a barrel of lilacs. As I walked along the street 
with my basket of lilacs, it seemed as if even the flower peddlers 
were envious. After giving a few to some of my poor sick people, 
I bethought me of some houses I had never been able to enter. 
Through a dark alley I found my way to the rear house and 
knocked timidly at the first door. A fierce-looking, slovenly 
woman opened the door part way with the typical, What do you 
want?' As I held out a bunch of lilacs, she looked surprised, but 
said, 'What do you charge?' 'Nothing, they are God's gift to you, 3 
I replied, and she took them and smiled the welcome I knew I 
would have at another visit. 

"When I came out on the street, 'Say, lady, give me a lilac' 
was the greeting of the first boy I met *No, you are strong and 
well, all I have left are for this little boy here who is on crutches 
and cannot go to the park and play on the grass as you can.' 
And the lame boy beamed his thanks. Through the entree given 
me by the Elacs, one woman has claimed her Saviour; three have 
accepted medical aid, children have been brought to Sunday 
School, and who can tell how many helpful memories of a home 
far away have been stirred by the fragrance of one bunch of 
lilacs/' 
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THE RATCATCHERS 

Pastors of City Mission churches, like other ministers, are often 
called upon to meet strange situations. In 1897 the pastor of 
Broome Street Tabernacle was asked by one of his boys to con- 
duct a funeral service for an uncle who had been a stranger to 
the church. It developed that the deceased had been a rat- 
catcher, and that his brother and closest friend were also 
ratcatchers. 

By the time the funeral was over, the minister had become well 
acquainted with the intricacies of the profession. Ratcatchers, 
the forerunners of today's exterminators, serviced stores and 
warehouses where the rodents were particularly abundant. They 
raised and trained terriers and ferrets, devised special types of 
rattraps, apparently doing a thriving business. One of the men 
confessed that when they noticed a slackening, they were not 
above catching rats in one warehouse and turning them loose in 
another, so that business could go on as usual. 

The pastor reported that four ratcatchers attended his church 
the Sunday after the funeral. Hopefully in due course they learned 
something of elementary ethics. 

BKANCH LEBRABIES 

Beginning in the 1850's, when a number of mission stations 
were being opened, many of them contained a reading room and 
a circulating library. Long before branches of the Public Library 
were established, the need to make good reading freely available 
was thus recognized and City Mission inaugurated another 
"first" in its service program. 

When the "People's Churches" were established, a lending 
library open to the public was made a feature in each of them. 
Soon after De Witt Church was opened a reading room was 
furnished and stocked, Mr. Jesup giving the first five hundred 
volumes. 

While the earlier libraries contained only religious books, 
usually American Tract Society publications, the De Witt, Olivet, 
and Broome Street libraries had a more general collection, includ- 
ing fiction, juveniles, history, and biography. These libraries were 
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very popular, as many as ten thousand volumes being loaned in 
a year. It brought all sorts o people to the churches and, until 
branch public libraries were established, rendered real service to 
book-hungry people. 

In 1894 a reading room for Italians was opened in connection 
with Mr. Arrighi's work at Calvary Chapel in the Five Points area. 
This was housed in a remodeled tenement made possible by the 
gift of five thousand dollars from Mrs. Anson G. Phelps. 

BATHHOUSE 

With conditions in the crowded tenements as they were, the 
provision of some facilities for washing and bathing was recog- 
nized as of tremendous importance. The ever alert Dr. Elsing ? 
realizing this, started a fund for the establishment of a public 
bathhouse. When he had raised six thousand dollars, City Mis- 
sion made available the property adjoining Broome Street Tab- 
ernacle on Center Market Place. An arrangement was then made 
with the A.I.C.P. for the erection of a bathhouse on this property. 
This was in 1890, and the City Mission transferred to the A.LC.P. 
the money they had raised. The latter organization provided the 
balance of the cost of construction and assumed responsibility for 
the supervision and maintenance of the bath. This was another 
pioneer venture in cooperation by both societies. 

WHERE THE MISSIONARIES AND NURSES WORKED 

The following list of assignments of the workers of the Wom- 
an's Branch in 1913 tells a story: 

Olivet Church: 10 missionaries; 3 nurses (including German and 

Italian) 
De Witt Church: 6 missionaries; 2 nurses (including German 

and Chinese) 

Broome Street: 4 missionaries; 2 nurses (including Italian) 
Charlton Street: 4 missionaries; 1 nurse (including Italian) 
Sea and Land: 3 missionaries; 1 Director of Music 
Bethlehem Church: 3 missionaries; 1 nurse (including Italian) 
Virginia Day Nursery: 1 nurse 
Hope Chapel: 1 missionary 
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Spring Street Church: 1 missionary; 1 nurse 
Lincoln Hospital: 1 nurse 
2 Schools of Guardian Aid Society: 1 nurse 
5 centers of Children's Aid Society: 1 nurse 

This makes a total of thirty-two missionaries, fourteen nurses, and 
one Director of Music. 

Certainly Dr. Schauffler's insistance on adequate staffs in the 
centers was being realized. It is also noteworthy that fifteen of the 
workers were serving in centers administered by other churches 
and agencies and such commitment to cooperation was to be 
greatly expanded in the years to come, but it is good to see the 
principle so early and firmly established. 

CITY MISSION JN WOBUD WAR I 

It is easier to evaluate the impact of City Mission on its con- 
stituency who joined the armed forces in the First World War 
than in the later conflict. The boys who went "over there" in 
1917 and 1918 showed an enthusiasm for getting into the fight to 
"save democracy" which by 1941 was not so evident, all America 
by then being aware of the grim realities of modern warfare. In 
1917 we had a rendezvous with a bright destiny, but after Pearl 
Harbor, there was little self-delusion; only the soberest commit- 
ment brought free enlistment 

City Mission had its own problemsto try to prevent or to heal 
the inevitable race tensions of wartime. In 1917 the work was 
largely with Germans and Italians, whether first or second gen- 
eration. The plight of the German-Americans seeking to prove 
and defend their loyalty to the United States was pitiful and 
often tragic, for at the height of popular hysteria every such 
hyphenated American was suspect. Italians in the old country 
were our allies in the first war and Italians in America had, there- 
fore, a double reason for backing the war effort. 

In all, 275 boys from the City Mission churches entered the 
armed forces of the United States, and six of them were killed in 
action. It is also recorded that City Mission churches gave gen- 
erously to -the Red Cross and the Liberty Loan drives. 
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Another valuable service in the mission churches was a sys- 
tematic correspondence between members of the congregations 
and their enlisted men. The reply letters from overseas empha- 
sized how terribly important in the maintenance of morale is this 
close link of affectionate remembrance by friends who thus kept 
the "home fires burning." 

At the conclusion of the war, "welcome home*' parties were 
held in each church gay, heart-warming affairs which lifted the 
spirits of lads too long lacking not only the comforts of home, 
but the deep peace and security of their churches. 



CHAPTER VI 

A DECADE OF CONFUSION 
AND COLOR 

1919-1929 

"We are tired of great causes." * 

THE RETUBN TO NORMALCY 

The period immediately following World War I has been vari- 
ously called "the Roaring Twenties," "the Jazz Age/' "the Prohi- 
bition Era," "the Golden Twenties," "the Aspirin Age." The reac- 
tion to the discipline and idealism of the war period was sharp 
and manifested itself in many ways. 

A short economic recession was followed by zooming pros- 
perity and a runaway stock market. The country's involvement in 
international affairs under Woodrow Wilson was followed by 
Har ding's "Return to Normalcy," which proved to be an ominous 
isolationism expressing itself in a "red scare" and in "red baiting" 
which made every person or organization of liberal tendencies 
suspect. This was a time when the Ku Klux Klan could flourish, 
oaths of loyalty be demanded of schoolteachers, schoolbooks cen- 
sored, and the right of free speech curtailed. It was a time when 
any critic of the existing state of things was apt to be labeled a 
"Socialist" or a "Communist." There was corruption in high places 
and in low, and a spirit of revolt among the youth of the land 
which led to widespread violence and gangsterism. 

It was a period of phenomenal industrial progress. The auto- 
mobile industry, as it proceeded into its own high gear, became 
the most important factor in the economic life of the country. 

1 F. Scott Fitzgerald, quoted by Van Wyck Brooks and Otto L. Bettmann, 
Our Literary Heritage, Button, 1956, p. 236. 
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Expanding motorcar production tenfold by revolutionary tech- 
niques of mass production, the automobile manufacturers also 
stimulated enormously such industries as steel, rubber, and plate 
glass. With millions of new cars rolling off the assembly lines 
and onto the highways each year, the production of oil and gaso- 
line, the building of hard-surfaced roads, garages, and filling sta- 
tions jumped to new highs. Soon no less than four million work- 
ers owed their jobs, directly or indirectly, to the automobile 
industry. The motor age was indeed upon us with its revolution- 
ary effect upon the manner of life of the American people. 

Hollywood with its movies and then with its "talkies" came 
into its own during this period. With one hundred million peo- 
ple going to the movies each week, another pattern of life was 
set which was to endure until the advent of television. Much of 
Hollywood's output expressed the spirit of the jazz age, featur- 
ing "wild" parties, crime, and sex. However, much good enter- 
tainment was also provided, and names such as Mary Pickford, 
Gloria Swanson, Harold Lloyd, Bill Robinson, and Charlie Chap- 
lin became more familiar to American households than those of 
politicians and intellectuals. 

Another revolutionary change in family life was brought about 
by the introduction of radio. It was not long after the first broad- 
casting station went on the air in 1920 that listening to favorite 
programs took top priority in the time schedule in millions of 
homes. When Amos and Andy and "Kingfish" were at the height 
of their popularity, it was quite impossible to count on a good 
attendance at any meeting outside of the home during the hour 
of their weekly broadcast. News reports and broadcasts of opera 
and concerts were featured, but the daily radio fare was heavily 
weighted with slapstick comedy, "soap operas," and Western 
melodramas, liberally interspersed with the inevitable "commer- 
cials.'* 

Amidst the prevailing emphasis upon the search for diversion 
and amusement the fact must not be overlooked that advances 
were being made also in the enrichment of life. Attendance at 
high school and college began its upward rise. Between 1910 
and 1930 enrollment at high schools increased 100 per cent and 
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in colleges 350 per cent. Illiteracy was cut in half, and reading of 
one sort or another showed a sharp rise. To be sure, Westerns, 
true confessions, and comic books together with the newly de- 
veloped tabloids provided the most popular reading matter; but 
the reading of good books, stimulated by the book clubs, the 
perusal of serious newspapers and magazines was also more 
widespread. This was the age that produced F. Scott Fitzgerald, 
H. L. Mencken, Eugene O'Neill, Sinclair Lewis, T. S. Eliot, Wil- 
liam Faulkner, and Willa Gather, all of whom brought fresh 
vitality to American letters. 

PROHIBITION 

The enactment of the Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead 
Act in 1920 was the culmination of a long and increasingly suc- 
cessful effort to prohibit by legislation the use of alcoholic bev- 
erages, so long opposed by advocates of temperance who were 
convinced that drunkenness was the root of all evil. In this ef- 
fort such organizations as the Women's Christian Temperance 
Union and the Anti-Saloon League, warmly supported by most 
of the evangelical churches, played a leading part. Such dynamic 
and colorful leaders as Frances E. Willard, Carrie Nation, Bishop 
James Cannon, Jr., William H. Anderson, and "Pussyfoot" John- 
son spearheaded the drive for national prohibition. 

The passage of the Eighteenth Amendment was greeted with 
great rejoicing by those committed to the temperance cause. The 
government itself urged all churches to observe January 18, 
1920, as "Law and Order Sunday/ 7 and thus "participate in the 
moral suasion movement for the upholding of the statutes with 
reference to making America dry under the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment,** for it was "an experiment noble in motive and far-reaching 
in purpose," as President Hoover later described it. Hope ran 
high that America would move into "an era of clear thinking and 
clean living." Billy Sunday, the evangelist, went so far as to 
prophesy: "Slums will soon be only a memory. We will turn our 
prisons into factories; our jails into storehouses and corncribs. 
Men will walk upright now; women will smile and children will 
laugh. Hell will be forever to rent." 
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A saloonless nation, a saloonless New York would indeed mean 
a new nation, a new city. None knew that better than city mis- 
sionaries and social workers. 

As an institution the saloon was a blight, a public stench. It was a 
dingy and dirty place, with battered furniture, offensive smells, fly- 
blown mirrors and glassware and appalling sanitary facilities. It en- 
couraged drunkenness. It ignored the law. It corrupted the police, 
the courts, and the politicians. It was a breeding place of crime 
and violence and the hangout of criminals and degenerates of every 
type. It was the backbone of prostitution; in every red light district 
in the country the fixer, the big boss was a saloon keeper. 2 

So writes Herbert Asbury, one of the sharpest critics of prohibi- 
tion. 

To be sure, during prohibition, for each saloon closed ten 
speakeasies opened, and, with the repeal of prohibition, bars, 
taverns, and cocktail lounges sprang up all over the city. But the 
old-time saloon with its sodden drunkenness and flagrant vice 
and corruption disappeared and with it went many of the prob- 
lems that were the curse of the poor and the dismay of those who 
hoped to bring uplift into their lives. Other problems were to 
arise, but, with all the negative and disturbing results of prohi- 
bition, this one positive result must never be forgotten. It was 
not the poor who patronized the speakeasies. 

The nation soon had reason to regret its decision to attempt to 
regulate private morality by legislation. For, in its wake, there 
appeared upon the scene bootleggers, moonshiners, ramrunners, 
hijackers, gangsters, racketeers, corrupt police, crooked poli- 
ticians, and speakeasy operators all lured to crime by the quick 
dollars to be made by evading the law and quenching the pub- 
lic's thirst for alcohol. In New York, the wettest city in the coun- 
try, figures like Arnold Rothstein, Jack Diamond, Lepke Buch- 
alter, Dutch Schultz, and Waxey Gordon were precipitated into 
notorious criminal activities and wealth. While most Americans 
were law-abiding, a large segment of the population had little 
compunction about disobeying the Volstead Act. Drinking be- 
came a conspicuous symbol of the reckless revolt of the younger 

2 From: The Great Illusion by Herbert Asbury. Copyright 1950 by Her- 
bert Asbury. Reprinted by permission of Doubleday and Co., Inc. 
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generation. Women, as well as men, frequented the speakeasies, 
and the sight o a woman making for the bar or sipping a cock- 
tail was no longer a shocking rarity. 

The liquor interests, of course, but also, increasingly, leaders 
in business and political life became concerned with this obvious 
breakdown of respect for law and order and began seeking ways 
and means to correct such flagrant abuses. The issue of repeal 
came up in the election of 1928, but Alfred E. Smith, an avowed 
wet, was defeated by Herbert Hoover on this ground, among 
others. In the election of 1932, the Democratic party made the 
repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment one of the planks in its 
platform, and, as a result of the victory of Franklin IX Roosevelt, 
repeal was proposed and carried in 1933, and prohibition came 
to an inglorious end. 

THE EMANCIPATION OF WOMEN 

Another movement which had been gathering momentum for 
some years triumphed in the 1920's with the acceptance of po- 
litical and social equality for women. Not only were women given 
the vote by the adoption of the Nineteenth Amendment in 1920, 
but they achieved new and higher status in the economic life of 
the country. So many women had been enlisted for war work 
that Victorian ideas as to the role of women in modern society 
had to be reconsidered. With mounting prosperity there was 
soon a shortage of workers not only in factories but in stores and 
offices as well. Spurred on by these opportunities it soon became 
the accepted thing for women of all classes to seek employment 
on leaving high school or college. 

Changes in costumes, customs, and manners followed. In 
women's fashions short skirts, bobbed hair, sport clothes, and 
even shorts and slacks came into vogue. The chaperon practically 
disappeared from the social scene, freedom between the sexes 
showed itself in cheapened morals, the motorcar parked in the 
lonely lane played its part in advancing illegitimacy. 

Among the married the new virus of freedom, of license, set 
the divorce mills grinding and the mounting practice of birth 
control led inevitably to smaller families. 
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Now in all phases of life the role of women became more in- 
fluential; women were at last people and this astounding phe- 
nomenon would not only enlarge life and enrich it for themselves, 
but would be reflected in every relationship, in the family, the 
community, and the nation. 

THE RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION 

Another piece of legislation was to have an even more far- 
reaching effect upon life in the United States and in New York 
in particular. This was the act, passed in 1924, drastically re- 
stricting the number of immigrants to be admitted to the coun- 
try. Not only was the number of immigrants from Europe limited 
to one hundred fifty thousand a year, but by the adoption of a 
quota system for each country of origin, the act resulted in a 
drastic reduction of the number of immigrants to be admitted 
from southeastern Europe (including Jews, Italians, and Slavic 
people) while the Nordic groups the British, Germans, and 
Scandinavians found it relatively easy to emigrate. 

The stream of immigration from Europe, so long in spate, was 
thus suddenly and virtually stopped. There still remained in- 
scribed on the base of the Statue of Liberty the oft-quoted lines 
of Emma Lazarus: 

Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe free, 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore, 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tossed, to me: 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door. 

Now the door was all but closed. The great epoch in American 
history, the peopling of a continent by European immigrants, 
had come to an end. 

There is no need to trace the steps which led to this drastic 
legislation. The growing antiforeign feeling throughout the coun- 
try, the postwar "red scare,'* the popularity in some quarters of 
the unscientific theory about the superiority of the mythical 
"Nordic race," the sensitivity of labor unions to the fear of 
competition from cheap foreign labor all these elements played 
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a part in a decision which from then on has appeared to be a 
fixed policy of the American government. 

It was not so much the people of New York as the rural folk of 
the Western states who, becoming frightened by the supposed 
menace of foreigners in American cities, had supported such re- 
strictive legislation. New Yorkers were historically and tradition- 
ally cosmopolitans with a tolerant attitude toward strangers. Liv- 
ing with these "foreigners" generation after generation had cast 
out fear. The city would feel the effects of this legislation in the 
years to come; restriction of European immigration was to re- 
sult in a shortage of unskilled labor, and to fill this vacuum 
Negroes from the South and Puerto Ricans would stream into all 
the cities and industrial centers of the North, creating still an- 
other set of problems. 

THE BEGINNING OF REFORM 

IThe general climate of the 1920's was not favorable to drastic 
social reforms. The prosperity of the nation led to the belief that 
the battle against poverty and its attendant evils was being won 
by the natural operation of an economic system which seemed to 
give promise of "a chicken in every pot and two cars in every 
garage." 

However, the foundation was being laid in these years for the 
extensive reforms which were to follow. In the battle for better 
housing, in the crusade against child labor, in the struggle for the 
regulation of the hours and wages of working women, in the ef- 
fort to gain recognition for the principles of workmen's compensa- 
tion, social workers were taking the lead in preparing the ground 
for what was to come. In these preliminary skirmishes a prom- 
inent part was played by such leaders as Lawrence Veiller in the 
field of housing reform; Lillian Wald, and Jane Addams of the 
National Child Labor Committee; Josephine Goldmark and the 
amazing Florence Kelley of the National Consumers' League; 
Mary Van Kleeck, John A. Fitch, and Crystal Eastman in the all- 
important surveys of the Sage Foundation. Such organizations as 
the Charity Organization Society and the social welfare organi- 
zations of the Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant faiths also played a 
part in paving the way for the future. 
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THE RELIGIOUS CLIMATE 

The churches of New York naturally reflected the turbulent 
condition prevailing in the city. The "red scare" was shared by 
some churches, decried by others. Some declared that the surest 
safeguard against "Bolshevism" was to be found in the churches; 
others maintained that the revolt of the young people with their 
irresponsible excesses was best counteracted by a vigorous 
church-centered program for youth. Not a few voices were raised 
in the pulpit against the abridgment of free speech and the in- 
discriminate condemnation of progressive organizations and 
movements as "red." 

One of the outstanding institutions of the city, the Labor Tem- 
ple, was the subject of a bitter attack which was prominently 
headlined by the sensation-loving press. The contention was that 
Labor Temple was favoring communism by holding open forums 
for the expression of all varieties of opinions, even including those 
held by Communists. Fortunately the leader of this enterprise, 
Dr. Edmund B. Chaffee, was able to interpret the nature of the 
Temple's dual attempt to reach the radicals of the city and to 
heed labor's call for justice in the human and social relations. 
Emphasizing the necessity for the Church's concern with those 
untouched by its ministry and its principles, Chaffee was suc- 
cessful not only in demonstrating the injustice of the attack upon 
the Labor Temple, but also in allaying the widely held prejudices 
against any effort such as his to minister understandingly to the 
workingmen. As prosperity grew, he maintained that America 
was now on the verge of laying down the economic base for the 
good life, and he made it plain that the building of that founda- 
tion and the superstructure of a vital Christian faith was the task 
of the Christian Church. His untimely death in 1936 deprived 
the Church in New York of one of its most dedicated and inspired 
leaders. 

Churches ministering primarily to those of foreign extraction, 
the City Mission churches among them, felt called upon to de- 
fend their people against antiforeign agitation, and they had 
a good case in view of the demonstrated loyalty during the 
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war years by those of German, Italian, and other foreign back- 
grounds. 

As has been pointed out, the evangelical churches of New 
York welcomed the advent of prohibition, and those churches 
serving the very poor of the city were in the best position to know 
from first-hand contact the havoc wrought in human lives by the 
liquor traffic and the saloon. They sensed immediately the bene- 
ficial results of prohibition. Their families did not have the re- 
sources to patronize bootleggers and speakeasies, and although 
home-brew and illicit stills soon made their appearance among 
the poor, the old-time plague of drunkenness was much reduced. 
It was the wealthy and the middle classes who came to consider 
breaking the prohibition law as a smart thing to do, and the 
churches they attended, or stayed away from, were not particu- 
larly noticeable for an outspoken cry for espousal of law and order 
as far as the Volstead Act was concerned. 

Churches themselves shared in the prosperity of tibe times as 
funds were made available by prospering members for the erec- 
tion of handsome new church buildings and for the launching of 
more vigorous programs of community service. Under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, the Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church became an inclusive church reaching not only the Knick- 
erbockers of Fifth and Park avenues, but the Czech workers of 
First Avenue as well. The Baptists launched the Judson Health 
Center south of Washington Square. Grace Episcopal Church, 
once attended chiefly by the socially select, began a ministry to 
the changed community around 10th Street. It started Saturday 
night meetings for alcoholics; its high quality day school became 
interracial and interfaith. This church was being led to look out- 
ward toward the people as well as up to its beautiful spire. 

The churches too were subject to the temptations that attend 
great prosperity so suddenly acquired. One keen observer of the 
American scene, Halford E. Luccock, writing in 1930, s singled 
out for emphasis in his description of American life during the 
twenties such characteristics as the following; ExternaUsm the 

3 Halford E. Luccock, Jesus and the American Mind, Abingdon Press, 
1930. 
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preoccupation with the material surface and instruments of life; 
The Religion of Prosperity which Dr. Luccock illustrated by a 
story of an old lady whose conception of evolution was like the 
ascent from the nasty amoeba to Uncle Frederick standing radiant 
at the top of a long spiral slope, clothed in a Prince Albert, with 
one gloved hand resting upon the First National Bank and the 
other upon the First Presbyterian Church; The Gospel of Sales- 
manship, which could be illustrated by Bruce Barton's widely 
read book The Man Nobody Knows, in which Jesus was portrayed 
as the best salesman the world has ever known; The Mental Lock- 
Step involving a community easily led by the nose, living on 
slogans and cliches, easily victimized by propaganda and satisfied 
with quack remedies. 

It was in an atmosphere overcharged with such dynamic but 
essentially anti-Christian forces that the churches of New York 
labored. Many churches conformed to this kind of world, but 
there were more who saw in New York evidences of a true de- 
mocracy, a love of liberty and a respect for the human personality 
which could further the essential task of the Church the sinking 
of the foundations of city life in the solid rock of a vital religious 
faith. 

Two encouraging examples may be cited. First, the growth in 
the extent of program and influence of the Salvation Army* Dedi- 
cated to meeting the physical and material needs of the very 
poor, the Salvation Army well deserved to become known as 
"the organization that has a heart." 

The Protestant Churches were learning to forget their denomi- 
national differences and to work together for the Kingdom of 
God in New York City. The Greater New York Federation of 
Churches was finding an ever enlarging place for itself in the 
cooperative effort of the churches. Particularly valuable were its 
studies of population changes in the city, made for the benefit of 
denominational bodies and local churches in projecting their 
plans for the future. 

During this time both the Catholic and Jewish groups were 
growing in numbers and in wealth, despite the fact that after 
the restriction of immigration neither group could count upon a 
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continuing flow in newcomers of their particular faith to build up 
their constituency. 

THE CITY MISSION STORY 

The City Mission Society was fortunate in choosing a succes- 
sor to Dr. Schauffler, when William Sloane Coffin was elected 
president in 1919. Long a director of the City Mission Society, 
Mr. Coffin was one of the most prominent laymen of the city. He 
was vice-president of the family firm of W. & J. Sloane, an elder 
in the Brick Presbyterian Church, with a special interest in its 
affiliated Christ Church where he served as superintendent of the 
Sunday school and chairman of the Building Committee. For 
years he was also active in the Spring Street Presbyterian Church, 
being largely responsible for the expansion of the social service 
program there which resulted from the unusually effective min- 
istry of the Reverend H. Roswell Bates. Mr. Coffin's interest in 
the work of the Y.M.C.A. led him to assume the leadership of its 
war work with the French army, known as Les Foyers du Soldat, 
With a special concern for better housing in New York, he per- 
sonally initiated a number of interesting and artistic housing proj- 
ects, ripping out unsightly tenements, preserving some old and 
beautiful houses, often establishing a complex of apartments 
around a garden court. Appreciative as he was of the accomplish- 
ments of the past, Mr. Coffin was not content to have City Mis- 
sion rest complacently upon its laurels, but immediately set about 
leading it into new paths of service. Fortunately, just at the time 
Mr. Coffin assumed the presidency, the society was the bene- 
ficiary of a very large bequest under the will of Mrs. Russell 
Sage. Concerning this there is a story, perhaps slightly apocry- 
phal, which has become so much a tradition of the society as to 
bear telling. 

Russell Sage, although many times a millionaire, had the repu- 
tation of being careful with his money. Dr. W. R. Jelliffe is au- 
thority for the following story. It seems that back in the early 
1890*s Mrs. Sage used to attend Dr. Schauffler's weekly class for 
Sunday school teachers. Upon one occasion Dr. Schauffler made 
an appeal for a project in which he was especially interested. 
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Many of those present promised a contribution, among them 
Mrs. Sage, who said she would bring a ten-dollar contribution at 
the next session of the class. The following week Mrs. Sage, in 
great embarrassment, told Dr. Sehauffler that she could not keep 
her promise because her husband would not let her do so. "Some 
day I shall make it up to you," she is said to have concluded 
tearfully. That she certainly did. 

When he died in 1906 Russell Sage left his entire estate to his 
widow for distribution. She immediately set up the Russell Sage 
Foundation, which was to be devoted to the improvement of so- 
cial and living conditions in the United States in cooperation with 
the social agencies. By 1947 the foundation had given more than 
9 million dollars to special projects in the social sciences, includ- 
ing a number of highly significant surveys which really charted 
the course for social agencies of the future. 

Among the numerous charities in which Mrs. Sage became iru 
terested was the City Mission Society, to which she made a gen- 
erous annual contribution. When she died in 1918 the society was 
one of the beneficiaries under her will. Dr. Sehauffler was still 
alive when this bequest was made public and he made haste to 
assure the friends of the society that the income from this great 
gift would be used to enlarge the program by initiating new work 
so that their continuing interest and support would still be es- 
sential. 

Upon taking office, Mr. Coffin set in motion plans for the 
extension of the work of the society. One suggested field of work 
was the Harlem area, and the first step was to make a study of 
the situation there to determine in what way the society might 
be helpful to the existent forces of religion, especially the Negro 
churches. The conclusions then reached have ever since been 
basic to the society's program in Harlem and in other areas of the 
city where Negroes are heavily represented. 

It was found that a sufficient number of churches were min- 
istering to the Negro community so that the City Mission Society 
had no reason for starting new churches. It was found further 
that while many Negro churches had large congregations and an 
active program for adults, few had either program or leadership 
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to minister to the needs of children and youth. Accordingly it 
was decided that City Mission would not begin a new center in 
Harlem, but rather work with such churches as were desirous of 
moving forward in their program for youth and would welcome 
the assistance of skilled workers. 

With such a goal in mind, the Harlem Unit of the Society was 
established in 1920. Four persons, two men and two women, 
began work in the field under the direction of the Reverend Wil- 
liam Y. Duncan, who was appointed Director of Extension Work. 

In December, 1920, Mr. Duncan made the following report 
about the work in Harlem: 

We have placed a unit of four workers in the Harlem area: a minister, 
a boys' worker, a women and girls' worker, and a nurse. We have no 
building, only a room where the nurse may receive telephone calls 
and the other workers have a place for conferences and appointments. 
Already the Unit has definitely organized groups of boys, girls and 
women in eight churches. House to house visitation to locate the 
unchurched is being carried on. The Boys' Director is cooperating 
with the Big Brother Movement in dealing with potential delinquents. 
As few of the churches have any equipment for work with boys, the 
workers need great ingenuity and imagination in developing a program. 

One of the original members of the Harlem Unit staff was Miss 
Alberta Thomas, now Mrs. Alberta T. Kline, to whose aggressive 
and imaginative leadership the growth in size and influence of 
this phase of the society's work is largely owing. We shall turn in 
a later chapter to the story of the development of this important 
work. 

Another part of the extension work was the development of a 
number of cooperative enterprises, ever since a prominent fea- 
ture of the City Mission program. The society specialized at this 
time in the assignment of trained workers to strengthen the pro- 
gram in fields being developed by Protestant churches or 
agencies. 

One of the enterprises with which City Mission so cooperated 
was the American Parish centering in East Harlem, where the 
Reverend Howard V. Yergin had succeeded Norman Thomas. 
At this period no less than one hundred and fifty thousand peo- 
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pie were living in the area east of Third Avenue between 99th 
and 129th streets. Of this group 46 per cent was Italian, 18 per 
cent Jewish, 5 per cent German, 5 per cent Irish, 6 per cent 
American, and 20 per cent a miscellaneous group including 
Magyars, Austrians, Roumanians, and Negroes. Ten church serv- 
ices, five Sunday schools, and fifty organized groups were included 
in the weekly program. The City Mission Society placed three 
workers in this field to supplement the staff provided by the 
Home Missions Committee of the Presbytery. 

For the Presbyterian Church of the Sea and Land, with which 
City Mission had an intermittent relationship over many years, 
the society made available, as part of the extension program, six 
workers (three of them part-time only). They were to help the 
church minister more effectively to a polyglot group in the down- 
town section around Henry and Market streets. At that time 
Jews and Italians predominated there, but Greeks, Russians, 
Poles, and Chinese were coming in increasing numbers. 

Later there were to be instituted on Mr. Duncan's initiative 
churches for the Russians, the Ukrainians, and the Greeks, where 
a helpful ministry to these groups would be carried on for dec- 
ades to come. In connection with this phase of the work two color- 
ful personalities joined the City Mission staff: the Reverend 
Vladimir Kupchynski and the Reverend J. P. Xenides. 

THE SUMMER CAMPS 

Note has been made of the value of the "Fresh Air" program of 
the society the vacations for children arranged by the Herald 
Tribune and other agencies; the daily excursions for children and 
mothers. There was a personal touch given to these trips which 
made them unforgettable. Now the day of the summer camp had 
arrived for the churches and social agencies of the city, and 
under its extension program the City Mission Society launched a 
camping program that in time was to become one of its largest 
and most valued services. 

After looking over many possible sites, Mr. Luther H. Lewis, 
long the chairman of the Camp Committee, with Mr. Duncan, 
settled on a piece of beautiful wooded property, covering a thou- 
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sand acres and including a charming lake near Dover Furnace, 
New York. Here in 1921 Camp Sharparoon (Russell Sage Me- 
morial) came into being as a camp for boys. Mr, Duncan had 
very definite ideas as to the kind o camp he wanted Sharparoon 
to be; it should be simple, with no frills. The boys were to sleep 
in tents, seven boys and one counsellor in each. There was to be 
a rustic dining lodge which would also serve as a social room in 
the evenings and on rainy days. There were to be chapel services 
daily by the lakeside and devotional services in each tent before 
the boys turned in for the night. Hikes over the surrounding hills, 
games, sports, and nature study were to be emphasized. The 
boys were to do "K.P." duty and wait on the tables. The food was 
to be simple but nourishing. 

The camp was open to boys from any church in the city having 
no camp of its own. After a few years Camp Sharparoon was 
accommodating through the summer 461 boys from fifty-eight 
different churches. Fifty-three leaders helped in the program for 
varying periods of time. Of these only fourteen were paid work- 
ers, and then it was only a modest honorarium. The others were 
either volunteers from the churches or junior leaders raised up 
from the ranks of the older campers. The camp fee in the early 
days was five dollars a week plus transportation costs. That Mr. 
Duncan was a good manager is shown by the fact that in the 
early years the running expenses of the camp were covered by 
the campers' fees. The society contributed from its funds only 
enough to cover the cost of buildings and equipment 

At Sharparoon there was built up among the campers a fine 
sense of loyalty to the camp and a deep affection for it During 
the war years a soldier on furlough was found wandering over 
the camp grounds. "I just had to come up and look over the 
place," he said, "there is not another spot on earth that means so 
much to me/* 

Through the cooperation of the Moody family in. 1921 a camp 
for little girls was opened at Northfield, Massachusetts. The 
Woman's Branch of the society operated Virginia Camp for many 
years with great success. The children enjoyed the long train ride 
to Northfield and the exciting sense of being so far away from 
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home. The girls took great pride in their group singing at the 
various Northfield conferences and their appearance won many 
friends for them and for the society. 

In 1929 the Lawrenceville School opened a camp for younger 
boys at Asbury, New Jersey, and turned to the society to furnish 
the campers. The Woman's Branch assumed responsibility for 
this arrangement, and to prevent overlapping with Camp Sharpa- 
roon, only such younger boys were sent to the Lawrenceville 
Camp as could not afford even the modest fee charged at 
Sharparoon. The camp was financed by the boys at Lawrenceville 
School and the counsellors were selected from the older classes at 
the school with one of the masters serving as head counsellor. This 
arrangement has been continued through the years with certain 
modifications. The results have been beneficial not only to the 
City Mission boys but to the students at Lawrenceville as well, 
who thus had an opportunity to know and to serve boys less for- 
tunate than themselves. 

THE Cur MISSION CHURCHES 

While the new enterprises connected with the society's pro- 
gram were being launched, no less significant developments were 
taking place in tibe churches and programs established earlier. In 
1920, Dn William T. Elsing summarized the results of one phase 
of his ministry as follows: "Seventeen of our young men have 
graduated from college; sixteen of our former members are now 
missionaries in foreign lands; seven have become successful doc- 
tors, and two eminent lawyers* . . . The result of our emphasis 
upon industry, thrift and temperance is that sixty-five of our 
people now own their own homes. We had forty-nine of our boys 
in the armed services during the war." 

A missionary at De Witt Church reported the receipt of the 
following letter: "Seventeen years ago I used to attend services 
at your church. At that time one of my chums was Leon Braun- 
stein, now known as Leon Trotsky, We both attended your mis- 
sion. I was converted there." Query: What would have been the 
result if Trotsky also had been converted? 

Mr. Brunn at Broome Street Tabernacle reported growth in 
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membership, in financial responsibility, in attendance at Sunday 
school and the church services. The weekly mothers* meeting 
maintained an average attendance throughout the year of eighty, 
and there were no less than twenty-three other gatherings at the 
church each week. 

All of the downtown churches were fighting against great odds. 
The old constituency was moving out of the area and those tak- 
ing their places were not easily reached by a Protestant min- 
istry. These changes were felt especially keenly by Olivet Church 
on Second Street. Nevertheless, the program was carried on 
vigorously. 

The Spanish Church was now growing by leaps and bounds, as 
the influx of Puerto Ricans began to assume major proportions. 
By 1929 the church was located in the former Northminster Pres- 
byterian Church at 141 West 115th Street. With its enlarged fa- 
cilities it was able to report an active membership of 462 people. 
The church was evidently well on its way to become one of the 
largest and most influential churches ministering to the Spanish- 
speaking people of New York. 

In addition to the assumption of leadership by Mr. Coffin and 
Mr. Duncan, there were other changes in personnel during this 
decade which proved to be landmarks in City Mission history. 
The long pastorate of Dr. William T. Elsing at De Witt was 
brought to a close but he was succeeded by one whose pastorate 
was to be equally long and fruitful, the Reverend Donald J. 
Walton. 

Changes took place in the leadership of the Woman's Branch. 
Miss Edith Hamilton White, who had served as executive secre- 
tary of the Woman's Branch since 1908, found it necessary to 
relinquish that post for reasons of health. Miss White had brought 
to the work of the society a gracious presence which won many 
friends from among the supporters of the work and from among 
the people served. Her annual reports were beautifully written 
and comprehensive in scope. She constantly made her presence 
felt by attendance at the various churches and her close relation- 
ship to members of the staff and the student body of the Train- 
ing School She was succeeded in 1926 by Mrs. Horace Bigelow 
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who was to give vigorous leadership to the work through difficult 
years until 1944. 

In 1927 Mrs. Schauffler relinquished the office of first directress 
of the Woman's Branch, to be succeeded by the greatly beloved 
Miss Elizabeth Billings. Mrs. Schauffler died in 1929 and a year 
later her sister, Mrs. John S. Kennedy, passed away. These two 
ladies had been so wrapped up in City Mission and had been so 
generous and influential in its counsels that Mr, Coffin was cer- 
tainly justified in stating that their passing was another sign of 
the ending of an age. 

An indication of the closing of one era and the beginning of 
another was the resignation in 1929 of Dr. A. H. McKinney as 
superintendent, to be succeeded by Dr. William R. Jelliffe as 
executive vice-president of the society. Due recognition should be 
given of the contribution made by Dr. McKinney to the work of 
the society. He served as pastor of Olivet Church from 1887 to 
1899. After an interim of service elsewhere Dr. McKinney was 
called to be assistant superintendent of the society's work, his 
function being described "to relieve Dr. Schauffler of some of 
the too numerous details of the work/* In 1912 he was designated 
superintendent and he served in that capacity until his resigna- 
tion. No official title can do justice to the contribution made by 
Dr. McKinney to the work and to the spirit of the society. True, 
he was a master of detail, and to comprehend and list clearly the 
figures of an ever-growing budget was no small service. But Dr. 
McKinney was by training a religious educator, and he led the 
students of the Training School and the staff members as well into 
an understanding of the pedagogic principles which must under- 
lie the work of the church school. More than that. Dr. McKinney 
was by instinct and personality a pastor. The members of the 
staff, clergy and laity alike, turned to him with any problem or 
difficulty. His advice was uniformly wise and based on deeply 
spiritual principles. A modest, self-effacing man, he never sought 
the limelight, but many were constantly seeking and finding in 
him a true friend and wise counsellor. Dr. McKinney was to have 
more than a decade of retirement before his death in 1941. 



CHAPTER VII 

NEW YORK 
IN THE DEPRESSION 

1929-1941 

"The dark brown taste of being poor" 1 

Running like a dark brown cord through the bright weaving of 
the American fabric, generally predominant with the lively colors 
of national courage and hope, axe the drab patches that denote 
financial panics and a resultant depressed economy. There had 
been a mild withdrawal from prosperity in the United States in 
1921, but for the most of that decade the financial boom was so 
enormous, so nation-wide, that by 1929 we felt as a people secure 
in a state of continual prosperity which would be forever impervi- 
ous to any downgrading. There was little prevision of the inevita- 
ble fall from pride and power. 

Faith in the permanent prosperity of their country was reflected 
in the belief that investment in the future of American enter- 
prises must necessarily be the wisest and soundest base for eco- 
nomic security. Accordingly, everyone with money to invest, and 
this meant everyone from bankers to bootblacks, made a mad 
rush on the bull market, and, following tips psychological or 
astrological, began buying stocks on the fantastic margins then 
available. Speculation hit New York like a high fever. Stocks 
went up like an unmanned elevator; there seemed to be no limit 
to the momentum and likewise no thought for the inexorable law 
of gravity. In the two years following 1927 General Electric stock 
rose from 128 to 396; American Telephone and Telegraph from 

1 Ruth Gordon, quoted by Moss Hart in Act One, Random House, Inc., 
1959. 
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179 to 335; Montgomery Ward from 132 to 466; and Radio Corpo- 
ration of America from 94 to 505. John J. Raskob wrote an article 
entitled "Everybody Ought to Be Rich ?> and apparently his 
readers as well as almost everyone else decided how right he 
was. Surely the end of poverty was at hand and all caution was 
brushed aside as they bought and bought, figured their gains, 
increased their margins and bought again. 

When the stock market crashed on October 29, 1929, there 
began the worst of America's depressions. Prosperity went out 
like a broken light bulb. Sixteen million shares changed hands in 
the wildest of unrestricted short selling. Some desperate bank- 
rupts with a gun in the desk drawer used it, others made their 
exit from life by the office window, as stock losses which were to 
total 50 billion dollars wrecked the fortunes of more than 25 mil- 
lion people. The economic collapse which followed was more 
widespread, more prolonged, more devastating than anything the 
country had ever experienced. Business and industry were pros- 
trated; trade, commerce, and agriculture brought to a standstill, 
and banks began to close the doors in the faces of their depositors. 

All of this was bad enough, but for most people the depres- 
sion only became a dreadful reality when unemployment struck 
them, as strike it did, with increasing force and relentless impar- 
tiality upon all classes and conditions of men. Every tend of 
worker was involved and industrial laborers, clerks, drummers, 
and experienced executives were let out as corporations began 
retrenching. People became frightened, bewildered, desperate. 
Those who had no margin of savings to fall back upon were 
pushed over the edges of want and even starvation. Newspapers 
reported that families were subsisting on a loaf of bread a week, 
others living on discarded and decayed vegetables, even wild 
dandelions. 

Everyone was afraid Charles M. Schwab, himself, confessed: 
"I am afraid; everyone is afraid; we don't know what is going to 
happen/* And this time there was no John Pierpont Morgan able 
or willing to save New York. It was the dreadful, unimaginable 
horror of unemployment that sapped the vitality of a multitude of 
Americans. Many a successful businessman who had left his home 
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each morning of his adult life for a stimulating, interesting, and 
profitable day's work had suddenly, for the first time, no job and 
no reason for going anywhere. For two years or more he was at 
home trying to keep himself occupied around the house, gradu- 
ally eating into his savings, discouraged, frustrated, bitter. Many 
who had put aside nothing for this rainy day joined the ever 
lengthening bread lines and queues at the soup kitchens. People 
stopped going to the movies, all the accustomed diversions were 
too expensive, and they hesitated to accept hospitality which 
they could not return. In the homes of New York's foreign-born, 
when the husband lost his job, the wife became the center of au- 
thority, to his deep shame and humiliation. A working son could 
and often did say to his unemployed father, *Tm the one that's 
supporting the family. Now what I says goes." Thus the tradi- 
tional foundation of family life was undermined. Parents with a 
small command of English were often at a loss where to turn for 
relief or for emergency jobs and there were few to interpret for 
them. In such emergencies there flowered the deep humanity and 
compassion, the friendliness and neighborliness of the foreign- 
born. Families shared their little with those who had nothing; 
mothers with large families took care of neighbors' children so the 
parents could look for work or food. This wonderful quality of 
neighborliness was never so clearly demonstrated as in these 
dismal years. 

In the face of a catastrophe of such magnitude the private so- 
cial agencies and the churches to which people had hitherto 
turned for help were overwhelmed. They did what they could to 
save the poor f amilies of New York from complete disintegration. 
Special relief committees were formed and city-wide appeals for 
support were made to the citizens; as always, New Yorkers re- 
sponded magnificently. It soon became evident that government 
must interpose its authority, collective wisdom, and available 
funds to relieve the sweeping tide of want. There was launched 
by federal, state, and municipal planning a great number of pro- 
grams designed to meet the basic needs of the unemployed, to 
stimulate recovery, and to study the causes behind such a ca- 
lamitous failure of the dream of total prosperity. 
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It is not within the scope of this volume to review all these ef- 
forts or to discuss the economic and political questions involved. 
However, since some vigorous and valuable measures were 
taken, it is important to see what was their effect upon the prob- 
lems of the very poor in the city. Proceeding on the thesis that 
"it is the inherent duty of the Federal Government to keep its 
citizens from starvation," the Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration (F.E.R.A.) moved to provide direct aid for the unem- 
ployed by grants made to the several states. 

The main programs of the Federal Government were in the 
nature of work relief. The Civilian Conservation Corps (C.C.C.) 
put young men and boys to work on such public projects as re- 
forestation, flood control, and other methods for conserving natu- 
ral resources. Three hundred thousand youths at a time (3 mil- 
lion in all) were kept busy at hard and healthy work, and city 
boys often made their first contact with outdoor life and its com- 
pensations. 

More ambitious and far-reaching was the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration (W.P.A.). This was an enormous and unprecedented 
undertaking which, before its final liquidation in the war period, 
provided through its various projects jobs for over 8 million per- 
sons with an aggregate expenditure of 13 billion dollars. No doubt 
direct relief would have cost far less than this staggering sum, 
but it became evident that the support thus given to the morale 
of the unemployed and the value to the community of most of 
these projects outweighed the huge sums expended. More than 
one historian, looking back upon the thirties, stated that the chief 
value of all the projects initiated by the Federal Government dur- 
ing the depression, roughly dubbed "the New Deal/' was to re- 
store to the American people their accustomed verve and spirit. 
They had been struck numb by the crash and its consequences, 
but after a few years they had been encouraged to pick them- 
selves up and out of "this nettle, danger" and go forward to 
pluck safety and security with the accustomed adventurous spirit 
of Americans. 

More revolutionary and infinitely more controversial were the 
measures taken by the Federal Government designed to reform 
the functioning of the economic system in order that such depres- 
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sions might not recur. The most significant were: the Securities 
and Exchange Commission; the regulation of banking and cur- 
rency; the Social Security law providing protection against un- 
employment and dependency in old age; the establishment of the 
United States Housing Authority; the Wagner Act, protecting 
the right of labor to organize in unions; the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority to harness electrical power. These measures met with vio- 
lent opposition, nowhere more bitter than in the business and 
financial circles of New York. However., most of them have sur- 
vived such attacks; and in many ways their outreach has changed 
and revolutionized the lif e of the whole country. 

Three measures having the most immediate effect upon the 
life of the city's poor were the Housing Act, the state legislation 
against racial discrimination, and the Social Security Act. 

New York has never been without a housing problem. In the 
1930's halfway measures such as tenement-house reform gave 
way to building programs involving the demolition of whole 
blocks in the worst slum areas, and the erection of huge housing 
projects providing decent low rental apartments. The city, state, 
and federal governments all have had a share in this tremendous 
enterprise. The New York City Housing Authority, through which 
all these efforts were cleared, dedicated its first project in 1935, 
opening 123 apartments for 426 people on a site bounded by First 
Avenue, Avenue A, and East 2nd and 3rd streets. The apartments 
in the project had conveniences unknown in the tenements: light 
and air; private kitchens and bathrooms; modern refrigerators 
and stoves all at a monthly rental of $6.05 a room. As a result of 
the huge sum to be poured into public housing during the next 
twenty-five years, today's map of the city is dotted with housing 
projects. In 1960 ninety-two developments had been completed, 
with 109,900 apartments for 433,000 people, while the Housing 
Authority has in plan or under construction fifty-four new units 
containing 39,000 apartments for another 156,000 tenants. A new 
manner of life was thus introduced into New York. It must needs 
be carefully evaluated, but certainly it can be said that the com- 
mencement of this program was one of the outstanding events of 
the depression decade. 

Backed by new legislation a beginning was made in this period 
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to eliminate racial discrimination, particularly as regards em- 
ployment The effect of such measures has been increasingly evi- 
dent over the intervening years, even though it is certainly too 
much to say that discrimination has come to an end, either in the 
North generally or in New York City. 

The Social Security Act, with its subsequent amendments, has 
had the effect of relieving many workers of the fear of unem- 
ployment and old age disability. No longer would elder citizens 
have recourse only to the charity of social and religious agencies 
or humiliating dependence on relatives and friends, 

The effect of such measures upon the task of social agencies 
and churches was far-reaching. At first, they found themselves 
under the necessity of guiding their constituents through the 
maze of governmental red tape and regulations set up to admin- 
ister these reform measures. "How can I gain entrance into a 
public housing project? If the building in which I live is con- 
demned for a housing project, where am I to go in the mean- 
time? How do I apply for social security? For unemployment 
relief? For old age assistance?" These were then and still are 
typical of the questions which social workers and church mission- 
aries must answer and the answering is often complicated and 
always time-consuming. 

No longer is the provision of direct relief by the agency its 
first consideration. Since the adoption of the public welfare idea, 
social workers and church workers trained in case work are turn- 
ing their attention to keeping the family together; the prevention 
of juvenile delinquency; dealing with narcotics addiction; coun- 
selling and other direct service to individuals and families in 
which psychiatric training and insights prove more and more to 
be indicated; the study of communities and social problems as 
a guide to concerted action; and hopefully, to the training of 
young people interested in social or religious work as a life pro- 
fession. 

Direct, first-hand relief from this date on was to be reserved 
for emergent situations where an agency or church, knowing its 
own constituents, can deal with them intelligently, sympatheti- 
cally, and immediately, often by-passing slower processes of pub- 
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lie relief. The direct human touch is still an indispensable factor 
in meeting personal need. 

THE CHURCHES IN THE DEPRESSION 

As was the case with every other agency in the city, the 
churches were hard hit by the depression. Their members had 
suffered severe losses of income; contributions to the support of 
their programs fell off sharply. Some churches, under the influ- 
ence of the boom of the 1920's, had overexpanded in new build- 
ing. Those churches which had combined their new edifices 
within a large apartment house found themselves in grave finan- 
cial trouble. Often the sheer weight of pastoral service to dis- 
couraged and sometimes desperate members was overwhelming. 

This was not a time of religious revival College students, and 
intellectuals generally, were more apt to turn to Marxism and 
other radical answers to their economic woes than to the church. 
There was an increasing tendency on the part of the clergy to 
play the role of the social critic. During the prosperous years the 
church had all too often forgotten its social obligation inherited 
from less fortunate times. Now the depression had stabbed broad 
awake the social conscience of the religious community which 
began to make pronouncements on public questions and initiate 
programs designed to meet the needs of those who were suffer- 
ing most acutely. 

CITY MISSION IN THE DEPRESSION YEARS 

As with most social and religious organizations the City Mis- 
sion Society during the depression years had perforce to carry 
on what might be called a holding operation. Income both from 
investments and contributions dropped sharply, necessitating 
budget reductions. Extraordinary expenditures were necessitated 
by the widespread unemployment in the membership of the City 
Mission churches which called for a special program of relief 
supplementing the funds available from public sources. 

It was fortunate that the society had as its executive head dur- 
ing this period Dr. William R. Jelliffe, whose business sense and 
experience in handling relief problems proved invaluable. Dr. 
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Jelliffe had served as a member of the board of directors of the 
society for many years, and had been chairman of the commit- 
tee that started the society's Spanish work in 1912. He came to 
the society after many years of association with Dr. Henry Sloane 
Coffin in the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church where he had 
been responsible for the administration of the parish work. Pre- 
viously, Dr. Jelliffe had been associated with Dr. John Hopkins 
Denison in the halcyon days of the Church of the Sea and Land. 
He had assumed administrative responsibility for the work of the 
society in 1929, as executive vice-president, and upon the sudden 
death of William Sloane Coffin in December, 1933, Dr. Jelliffe 
was elected to succeed to the presidency. 

The loss of Mr. Coffin was a grievous one, for he had brought to 
the work of the society a new vision which had enabled it to 
move forward into new fields until the depression forced a tem- 
porary halt. The board of directors testified that he had given 
to the society "without stint the benefit of his keen business 
judgment, inspiring devotion and self-sacrificing labor. He was 
always ready to undertake new services and programs/' One of 
the board members declared that "the society made more signifi- 
cant advances under his regime than in any other period of its 
history." 

RELIEF WORK 

Dr. Jelliffe addressed himself to the emergent situation with 
vigor and originality. The desperate situation of many of the 
City Mission families claimed his attention at once. A work-relief 
project was initiated under which the unemployed men of the 
churches were put to work on needed renovations in the various 
plants. The funds to cover materials and wages were received in 
part from appropriations made by City Mission from capital 
funds, amounting to one thousand dollars a month over a five- 
year period. Dr. Jelliffe's contacts with social agencies and in par- 
ticular with the AJ.C.P. resulted in securing additional funds 
from these sources when needed. By 1934 the number of City 
Mission families "on relief" was 651. The help given by state and 
city agencies had to be supplemented, particularly in the cases 
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of single men and women. Food tickets, milk tickets, coal tickets, 
clothing tickets were distributed. Families were obliged to learn 
how to live on a minimum income. City Mission people were 
often the first to lose their jobs and the last to be reemployed. 
Red Cross workrooms were opened in the several churches and 
garments made there were immediately distributed to the poor- 
est families. 

One interesting by-product of this work-relief program was the 
discovery that among the applicants for work was a Puerto Rican 
who gave his occupation as "clergyman." As a result, the Rev- 
erend Victor Buenahora was added to the City Mission staff and 
he served as pastor of the Second Spanish Church until his death 
in 1948. 

The administration of the work during this period of restricted 
funds was carried on without the abandonment of a single proj- 
ect or the dismissal of one staff member, and, more significantly 
still, with a minimum of reductions in salaries. 

FINANCIAL PROBLEMS 

Through most of the depression years Dr. Jelliffe was fortunate 
in having at his right hand Edgar C. Leaycraft, who became 
treasurer of the society in 1934. Experienced in real estate trans- 
actions, Mr. Leaycraft rendered signal service in salvaging the 
mortgages in the society's investment portfolio, a task requiring 
wisdom, patience, and persistence. To his guidance of fiscal pol- 
icies during this period and until his resignation in 1952, the 
society owes the present sound condition of its finances. Unlike 
some fiscal officers Edgar Leaycraft was as much interested in the 
program of the society as he was in the state of the treasury. 
Never one to mistake prudence for inaction, he rather encouraged 
pioneering projects, for he acted with constructive vision based 
on sound financial policies. Dr. Jelliffe and Mr. Leaycraft worked 
out a plan for the consolidation of all endowment funds for in- 
vestment purposes, making proper safeguards for the monies left 
specifically to the Woman's Branch and other special objects, an 
achievement which was to expedite the future unification of the 
work of the society. Important steps were also taken at this time 
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to integrate the activities of the Woman's Branch into the total 
program. 

NEW EMPHASES 

It was becoming obvious that radical changes to meet new sit- 
uations must be made in the traditional pattern o the general 
program. For example the neighborhood around the Charlton 
Street Church was in great upheaval, the widening of certain 
streets to give access roads to the Holland Tunnel and the incur- 
sion of loft buildings and factories had a depopulating effect on 
the entire district. The nearby Bethlehem Chapel of the First 
Presbyterian Church was experiencing the same diminishing re- 
turns. Consequently, a plan was worked out to join the two Ital- 
ian congregations, using the Charlton Street building. Even with 
this merger the work languished, and in 1940, the City Mission 
decided to accept an advantageous offer from a private school to 
purchase the building. The work was then transferred to Judson 
Memorial Church with the Baptist City Society, the First Pres- 
byterian Church, and City Mission pooling resources of funds 
and staff. However, this effort, too, was ill-starred and after a year 
it was terminated. The Bethlehem Church moved to the Spring 
Street Church where it lingered on in a moribund condition for 
a number of years, while the Charlton Street Church became only 
a memory. 

Another merger which seemed not only logical but proved 
quite successful for a time was that of the Church of the Sea and 
Land (Presbyterian) and Mariners Temple ( Baptist ) 3 with which 
City Mission cooperated. A united program, staff, and budget 
were drawn up between the participating agencies for the two 
congregations which were located within a few blocks of each 
other on Henry Street. The work went along smoothly until the 
departure of one of the ministers who had held the program to- 
gether for ten years. Then it was resolved that the two congrega- 
tions should go their separate ways while City Mission transferred 
its staff members to other fields. 

The necessity of keeping abreast of the inevitable locality 
changes in a city like New York is clearly revealed in a report 
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made in 1936 dealing with population movement in the neigh- 
borhood of Olivet Church on East 2nd Street Whereas in 1917 
the neighborhood had been almost solidly German, twenty years 
later the Germans made up only 8 per cent of a population where 
Italians, Jews, Russians, and Albanians predominated. 

The ability of a church to adapt its ministry to changed condi- 
tions is one test of its vitality. When Dr. Walton came to De Witt 
Church on Rivington Street in 1922, his predecessor, Dr. Elsing, 
and his immediate superior, Dr. McKinney, agreed in prophesy- 
ing that the church could not last at that location more than three 
years. Forty years have gone by with a steady flow of Jews, Ital- 
ians, Chinese, and Russians passing through the doors of De 
Witt. Now as this church finds itself almost entirely surrounded 
by Negroes and Puerto Ricans, a new plant has come into being 
on the same site, and when Dr. Walton retired he left this great 
people's church stronger than ever. 

There are situations where such a course of continuing service 
is not feasible. The church building may be too large for its pres- 
ent constituency, or not adaptable to a modern program; it may 
be so old as to require too extensive repairs and renovations; or 
it may be found that other churches can meet the needs of the 
area. Dr. Jelliffe saw that such questions would arise in the near 
future concerning other City Mission churches as it had with 
Charlton Street. It was for this reason that he set about having 
surveys made of various sections of the city. Presently the Greater 
New York Federation of Churches asked City Mission to take 
the lead in doing some research in the city-wide mission field. 
The services of the Reverend George H. Hobart were engaged for 
that purpose and beginning in 1937 a number of studies were 
made for the consideration of the Comity Committee of the Fed- 
eration. 

The future use of Kennedy House on Gramercy Park had to 
be considered at this time. It was a commodious, well appointed 
building, and had proved valuable as a residence for the women 
staff members and the students of the Gramercy School How- 
ever, the building would soon need extensive repairs and the use 
to which it would be put in the immediate future was a puzzling 
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question. Increasingly the women engaged for missionary work 
preferred to live in private quarters. Also the number of students 
in the Gramercy School was decreasing as more and more of them 
turned for their training for Christian work to the Department of 
Religious Education of New York University which offered an 
academic degree. Meanwhile the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions, having received a bequest from Mrs. John S. Kennedy 
for the housing in New York City of retired and furloughed mis- 
sionaries, had rather logically turned to Kennedy House for a 
solution of the problem. Two floors of Kennedy House were re- 
leased for the missionaries and both organizations found satisfac- 
tion in the continuing use of this spacious homelike building. 

DEVELOPMENTS IN THE SPANISH WOKK 

Meanwhile in other aspects of its program the work of the so- 
ciety was growing both in numbers reached and in recognized 
importance in the 'life of the city. The First Spanish Church was 
rapidly outgrowing the accommodations of the Northminster 
Presbyterian Church on 115th Street The Sunday school had 
reached the seven hundred mark; a fine young people's congrega- 
tion was organized; branches were established in Washington 
Heights and in the Bronx. Puerto Ricans were moving into New 
York at an ever-increasing rate, and settling in many parts of the 
city, but the greater number by far congregated in East Harlem 
which soon became known as "Spanish Harlem.'* 

It was fortunate that when the People's Tabernacle was obliged 
to give up its work at 54 East 102nd Street in Central Harlem, the 
society was able, in 1940, to secure the buildings for the Puerto 
Eican work. Here was a large plant consisting of a sanctuary 
with ample classrooms, a manse, and a five-story hostel. These 
had been erected in 1892 by Dr. Henry M. Tyndall and operated 
by him as an independent mission. As Dr. Tyndall was now ad- 
vanced in years, he was pleased to have the First Spanish Church 
use the premises for a new and vigorous program. The City Mis- 
sion Society, after making necessary repairs and renovations, took 
title to the buildings which served the congregation well until 
1950 when they were condemned and razed to make way for the 
Carver Houses. At this time the church conducted two large Sun- 
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day schools, one in English, the other in Spanish, as well as 
preaching services in both languages. The branch churches main- 
tained and staffed by the First Spanish Church eventually be- 
came strong independent churches. The Washington Heights 
work was later transferred to the Presbytery of New York, be- 
coming the First Spanish Presbyterian Church of New York. 
The Bronx branch was organized as the Bronx Spanish Evan- 
gelical Church in 1941 and subsequently was admitted to 
the New York Conference of the Congregational-Christian 
Churches. 

Associated with the growth of the church at this time were two 
dynamic personalities: Dr. Orts-Gonzales and the Reverend 
Edicer N. Rodriguez. Dr. Orts was born in Spain and, while 
studying for the Roman Catholic priesthood, became restive over 
the divergence of the Roman Church from the doctrine and prac- 
tice of Biblical Christianity. He decided to break with Rome and 
later was ordained in the Southern Presbyterian Church. In 1929 
he agreed to take charge of the work of the First Spanish Church 
on a part-time basis. Dr. Orts maintained this relationship until 
his death in 1944. He was a preacher of great power, a scholar, 
and a courtly and gracious gentleman of profound sincerity and 
wholehearted friendliness. 

Mr. Rodriguez started his work with City Mission as a janitor 
in the First Spanish Church when it was located at 115th Street. 
He showed such marked ability in dealing with the boys of the 
church that he was soon appointed boys* worker. Eventually he 
became the pastor of the church at 102nd Street and, during the 
opening period of its work at the Church of the Good Neighbor 
on East 106th Street, Mr. Rodriguez proved himself a leader of 
much versatility. 

At one point Mr. Rodriguez was roused to action by the evil 
conditions prevailing in the block where his church was located 
a house of prostitution, a distributing point for narcotics, and 
local headquarters of the numbers racket these were his close 
neighbors. In the course of his cleanup campaign, Mr. Rodriguez 
conferred with the local police captain, whose comment was this: 
^Reverend, why don't you get off this block? This is no place for 
a church!** Mr. Rodriguez was never one to run away from diffi- 
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culty and has kept up the good fight for decent living and social 
conditions among the Puerto Ricans. 

THE HABLEM UNIT 

Throughout the depression period the Harlem Unit of the so- 
ciety maintained its program with no abatement. Under Mr. 
Duncan's leadership and with Mrs. Kline and Mr. Daniel Taylor 
heading the work for girls and boys respectively, this unique re- 
ligious and social service to the youth of Harlem through its own 
churches passed the twentieth milestone in 1941, its influence and 
the respect with which the community received it growing with 
each passing year. 

At that time forty-two hundred boys and girls were being 
reached by the program carried on in twenty-two churches in 
Harlem and the Bronx. Clubs, classes, weekday religious schools, 
and Daily Vacation Church schools played their important parts. 
The "Released Time Schools" for weekday religious instruction 
involved the dismissal of children during school hours, and, at 
this point, the Protestant churches of the Harlem area were con- 
fronted with a dilemma. There were more Protestant children in 
this section than anywhere else in the city, but only a very lim- 
ited number of competent teachers available. As these teachers 
would be overwhelmed by numbers if the children were all dis- 
missed at the same hour, the Board of Education was petitioned 
to permit the dismissal of children from two large public schools 
in the Harlem area four times a week. When the City Mission 
Society was asked by the Federation of Churches to assume re- 
sponsibility for this extended program of the released time 
schools, the Harlem Unit accepted a greatly increased work load, 
as always with more concern for new opportunities to serve than 
to avoid additional burdens. The Board of Education approved 
the plan on an experimental basis, and it operated continuously 
and successfully for twenty years, but was abandoned by the 
Board of Education in 1960. 

CAMP MINISINK 

The work of the society among the people of Harlem was ad- 
vanced materially with the opening of Camp Minisink in 1930. 
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The acquisition of the site for this camp was made possible 
through an unusual set of circumstances. Jane Oliver Thompson, 
who had served as a maid in the Coffin household for many years, 
had watched the Coffin boys, Henry and William Sloane, grow 
into outstanding persons dedicated to improving the life of the 
city. Accordingly, in her will Miss Thompson divided her estate 
between the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church of which Dr. 
Henry Sloane Coffin was pastor and the New York City Mis- 
sion Society of which William Sloane Coffin was president Mr. 
Coffin designated that City Mission's share should be spent for 
the purchase of a new campsite to be used primarily for the boys 
and girls of the Harlem area. A two-hundred-and-fifty-acre 
property was secured near Port Jervis, New York, for $23,245, 
and Camp Minisink came into being. 

From the outset the staff members of the Harlem Unit served 
as counsellors at the camp, training others to assist them. During 
the winter the boys and girls brought their nickels and dimes to 
their weekly clubs or classes to be credited toward the camp fee. 
In the beginning, this fee amounted to twelve dollars for a two- 
week period, plus transportation. So eager were the youngsters to 
go to Minisink that most of them were able through systematic 
weekly savings to cover the cost. Thus the "old Minisink spirit" 
pervaded the work twelve months of the year. Annual Minisink 
reunions helped to keep the camp ever in mind. "The Minisink 
Chorus" was formed as well as a "Minisink Cadet Corps," and 
a "Minisink Drum and Bugle Corps." When in 1945 a house was 
bought to serve as headquarters it was appropriately enough 
named "The Minisink Town House." 

Authofs Note 

I served as the executive head of the New York City 
Mission Society from 1939 to 1955; first as president and 
then, after the reorganization of the society in 1952, as 
executive director. During the early part of this period 
Dr. William R. Jelliffe served as chairman of the board, 
but it was understood that I was to have responsibility for 
the program of the society. 

Accordingly, in the narrative which f ollows, dealing with 
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the period 1939-1955, I am giving my personal reactions 
to and interpretations of the events and personages de- 
scribed 

-Kenneth D. Miller 

INTRODUCTION TO THE WOBK 

I came to the society with a background of service in the min- 
istry as an executive in the Presbytery of Detroit, as a pastor in 
Madison, New Jersey, and with many years of specialized service 
to the immigrant groups in our American cities., especially in New 
York, under the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions. To come 
to an organization which had a long and honorable history of 
missionary work among the successive groups which had come to 
people the city of New York, which had maintained an evan- 
gelical and missionary emphasis over all the years, and which 
seemed always to have been open to new ideas and methods 
this seemed to tie in together the main interest of my ministry. 
So I entered upon the work with an enthusiasm that has never 



I found an organization that was clearly at a crossroads in its 
history. It was obvious that some of the projects which had 
loomed large in the program of previous decades would have to 
be radically changed, if not abandoned. New directions for the 
work were clearly called for. 

THE POPE BEQUEST 

Fortunately, just at this time there were placed in the hands of 
the society financial resources which would enable it to press 
forward vigorously if it possessed the vision and courage to do 
so. In 1939 tibe society was made the residuary legatee of the 
estate of Charles F. Pope. This bequest was of such magnitude 
as to double the endowment fund and hence its income. City Mis- 
sion could now make a reality of long-held Hopes and dreams of 
expanding the work; it could even dream new dreams and see 
new visions. 

However, real problems arose as a consequence of this windfall. 
In Mr. Pope's will the bequest was made to the New York City 
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Mission Society "the income to be used for the work of its 
Woman's Branch/' Reference has already been made to the 
anomalous relationship of the Woman's Branch to the parent so- 
ciety. Originally the "Female Branch'' was an auxiliary of the 
society. Gradually, owing to the zeal and initiative of the women, 
the "auxiliary" became more independent, more self-sufficient, 
with its own treasury and its own board of managers, while still 
a branch of the legal corporation the society. The bequest of 
Mrs. Russell Sage, twenty years previously, had been made to 
the New York City Mission Society with no reference to the 
Woman's Branch. However, from the income of the Sage fund 
sizable appropriations were made by the society for the work of 
the Woman's Branch, particularly for the maintenance of Ken- 
nedy House and for their pension needs. Now the shoe was on 
the other foot. The income of the Woman's Branch from endow- 
ment would now substantially exceed that of the society. The 
board of directors found itself in the position of a man whose wife 
had suddenly inherited so much money that she was richer than 
her husband, who might even have to ask her to make him an 
advance. 

Naturally, such a situation might easily lead to difficulties, 
especially as there had been times in the past when friction be- 
tween the men and women was just barely below the surface. It 
is a tribute to the quality of the membership of the executive 
committee of the Woman's Branch that a constructive solution 
was arrived at. In presenting to the executive committee pro- 
posals for new lines of activity I would not have been surprised 
if some of the older ladies of this ancient and conservative group 
had responded, "We have never done that before!" But, on the 
contrary, their reaction was heartwarming. Ladies in old-fash- 
ioned dresses and hats and high-button shoes, sedate matrons who 
had grown up in City Mission work under Dr. and Mrs. Schauf- 
fler vied with the younger women in their enthusiastic reception 
of new ideas and plans, and with a light in their eyes they re- 
sponded: "That sounds fine. Let's go!" Naturally one had to be 
certain that the women were consulted at every turn, and their 
approval obtained. They did want to know all the details, more 
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particularly than the men, but once convinced that the proposal 
was a real forward step, without hesitation the green light was 
flashed. 

The women were as keenly aware as the men of the predica- 
ment in which the society now found itself. By reason of the Sage, 
Kennedy, and other bequests and benefactions, the society had 
already acquired the reputation of great wealth. Now the Pope 
munificence would offer strong temptation to the friends and 
supporters of the work to believe that City Mission had more 
money than it would know how to spend. As a matter of fact, by 
the time I came upon the scene, the amount of contributions from 
living givers was rapidly approaching the vanishing point. There 
was real danger that City Mission might drift into becoming a 
religious foundation, living on the bounty of the dead. It was not 
difficult to convince either the men or the women that unless an 
organization could continue to win the interest and support of 
living givers, it would soon lose its own vitality. 

Such was the thinking that led to the adoption of the "Ad- 
vance Program," It was decided that the society much branch out 
in new directions, carrying forward many new enterprises, utiliz- 
ing capital if necessary and thus convince individuals, churches, 
and foundations that here was an organization marked for great 
responsibility with a program worthy of support by forward- 
looking Christians. This program was slow in getting under way. 
There was much inertia to be overcome, much misunderstanding 
to be combated, much reinterpretation to be done. But a path was 
entered upon which, under the vigorous leadership of Dr. Barry, 
my successor, was by 1959 to bring the society to a point where 
more than half of a budget of $830,000 was met from sources 
other than endowment. As one looks back over these years, this 
seems to be one of the society's greatest accomplishments, 

OLIVET CHURCH 

To prepare the way for the new work, it was clear that some 
of the society's enterprises would have to be closed, their staffs 
demobilized and assigned elsewhere. This took courage and infi- 
nite tact for there was a strong sentimental attachment to the 
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churches which had been at the center of the City Mission pro- 
gram for so many years. 

To take radical steps involving Olivet Church on 2nd Street 
was an especially delicate matter. This was the oldest of the City 
Mission churches, and because of the close association with the 
congregation of both Dr. and Mrs. SchaufHer, much of City Mis- 
sion history and tradition was centered in this church. For one 
entire week I studied the church and its activities, observing at 
first hand, morning, noon, and night, all that was taking place, 
and interviewing at length the members of staff and congregation. 
The building, although fifty years old, was in good condition. It 
was large, much too large for the constituency that was left and 
the program that was being carried on. Other churches in the 
immediate neighborhood were now carrying on a program ade- 
quate to the needs of the area. The staff assigned to Olivet was 
very large, much too large for the program needs. Accordingly 
when an advantageous offer was made by the Russian Orthodox 
Church to purchase the building for use as its Cathedral, it was 
recommended that it be accepted, and the action was approved 
with regret. Arrangements were made to merge a part of the 
Olivet program with that of the Middle Collegiate Church, reas- 
signing certain staff members to that church. A new Olivet Church 
was brought into being in the Gravesend section of Brooklyn to 
which many of the families from the old Olivet Church had re- 
moved. Staff members not needed in these two enterprises were 
assigned to other new projects being started under the society's 
Advance Program. With the benefit of hindsight, these arrange- 
ments, difficult and painful as they seemed to many at the time, 
would appear to have been wise and constructive. 

THE ADVANCE PROGRAM 

After prolonged discussion in the board of directors and the 
board of managers of the Woman's Branch, approval was given 
of an "Advance Program" for the society which would embody 
the following emphases: 

Research and Survey, involving a study of the outstanding 
needs of the city to which an organization such as City Mission 
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could profitably address itself. This was undertaken through the 
"Pathfinding Service" described in the next chapter. 

Cooperative Enterprises: The initiation and carrying forward of 
additional projects in which the City Mission Society might ally 
itself with denominational organizations and local churches for a 
more effective ministry to specific neighborhoods and groups. 

Building Program: The strengthening of the existing program 
by the provision of additional buildings and equipment. 

Leadership Program: Since the success of any religious program 
is dependent upon strong leadership, the leadership training 
program of the society was to be stressed and enlarged. 

Public Relations: A Public Relations Department was to be 
organized which was to make the society and its work better 
known and to secure a wider financial base for its operations. 

The board of directors further authorized the appropriation of 
capital funds to set the program in motion. 

COOPERATIVE PROJECTS 

Among the first of the society's new undertakings to get under 
way were cooperative projects of a type which in the years ahead 
were to appear in the society's program with increasing frequency 
and ever-heightened importance. 

The Parkchester Visitation Service 

A request for help was received from thirteen Protestant 
churches located near Parkchester, a huge housing development 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company in the northern sec- 
tion of the Bronx. As forty thousand people were to be housed 
there, the local ministers found the task of calling upon the new 
tenants quite overwhelming. The Reverend George H. Hobart, 
who was experienced in the delicate task of calling upon new 
arrivals in a neighborhood, was assigned to this task by City 
Mission. Within the first few months Mr. Hobart made no less 
than 2790 calls on new tenants, as a result of which he was able 
to turn over the names of 866 families who were live prospects 
for the local churches. This work was continued for several years 
until the churches could handle this visitation themselves. The 
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experience gained at Parkchester proved valuable later on when 
a similar service for local churches was rendered to the new resi- 
dents of Stuyvesant Town and Peter Cooper Village situated be- 
tween 14th and 23rd streets on the East Side. 

Williamsburg Larger Parish 

In the Williamsburg section of Brooklyn, nine churches united 
with City Mission in a concerted effort to increase church at- 
tendance and interest among the Protestant residents. Here the 
population was so largely Jewish as to confront the Protestant 
churches with a discouraging situation. Some City Mission staff 
members were assigned to work with representatives of the local 
churches in a house-to-house canvass; released time religious edu- 
cation classes, children's choirs, and young people's gatherings 
were instituted. While this particular enterprise faded away after 
ten years because of the removal of some of the leading pastors 
of the area and the inherent weakness of the churches, the pas- 
tors and members of their churches did learn to work together, 
to face the problems of the community unitedly, and so were 
prepared for future changes in the population which would cre- 
ate a larger opportunity for Protestantism. 

"Newcomers Christian Fellowship 

A beginning was made of a most fruitful effort on behalf of 
newly arrived refugees from Nazi tyranny. Under the leadership 
of Pastor Frederick J. and Mrs. Forell there was organized the 
Newcomers Christian Fellowship in which Episcopal, Congre- 
gational-Christian, Moravian, Reformed, Presbyterian, and Baptist 
churches united with City Mission in carrying on a ministry of 
fellowship and service for these peculiarly distressed refugees. 
Gathering together new arrivals, some of whom had been in the 
concentration camp with them, Pastor and Mrs. Forell made a 
wonderful demonstration of the warmth of Christian compassion. 

Through such enterprises and others to be described later, City 
Mission has shown that certain modern problems can be met ef- 
fectively only by churches working together. The society has 
learned by experience how such cooperation can be secured and 
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made to function as well as how to avoid the inevitable mistakes 
made in the process. 

CAJRKYING ON IN A GREAT TRAIOTION 

While primarily engaged in launching new enterprises, I could 
not fail to be impressed with the continuing validity of some 
of the historic emphases in the work of the society, especially 
with the supreme value of personal work with individuals leading 
to a firm commitment to Christ and His cause. While the work of 
the society in the ensuing years was to be greatly changed 
streamlined, modernized, if you please the essential religious 
purpose was not lost sight of but rather remained as the outstand- 
ing and distinctive feature of its program. 

The nurses employed by the Woman's Branch continued to be 
effective messengers of the good will of the Gospel. Nor were 
they called upon only to aid the sick, as the report of one of them 
indicates: "'Go get the nurseshell know what to do' does not 
necessarily mean sickness. Maybe it's a call like this: 'Will you 
see what can be done with Johnnie, he's playing truant/ or 
Tony won't eat his food only candy and ice cream' or 'Come 
talk to my husband, you get somebody to put him in 'jail. He 
won't keep a job, gives me no money.* . . . But if I move to- 
wards the police, she protests: 'He's not a bad guy. He just 
couldn't find a job'; or 'You take my Abie to the dentist. If I take 
him, he just kicks and screams, but he will mind you/ So the 
City Mission nurse must be all things to all men.'* 

After 44 years with City Mission, Miss Lydia Tealdo shared 
some of her experiences with the managers of the Woman's 
Branch: 

While still in training, as the only Italian speaking missionary on the 
City Mission staff I was sent to Five Points to work with Mr. Arrighi. 
The district had been called a pig-sty by Jacob Riis the darkest spot 
in New York, but we were supposed to look on it as a field ripe for 
the harvest. But I must confess I did not see any wheat there only 
the tares. What I saw was filthy streets, filthy old rookeries, window- 
less rooms dark, airless, and unfit to live in but crowded with adults 
and children and shared with cats, dogs, chickens, pigeons, and all 
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sorts of other animals both visible and invisible. These "homes" were 
also used as barber shops, clothing factories, laundries, and storage 
rooms for unsold vegetables and fruit, Once, while visiting a sick 
man, I saw hundreds of worms crawling from under the bed where he 
had stored unsold chestnuts. I wanted to run away and take the first 
boat back to Italy; but Mrs. Brown, then the Superintendent of the 
Woman's Branch, persuaded me to stay. She told me that if I was 
afraid the bugs would crawl on me while I was kneeling in prayer, I 
could pray standing up! 

But what changes have taken place over the forty-four years! The 
"pig-sty" is now a Civic Center. The families I once knew there have 
moved out and many of them own homes of their own and gardens 
from which they bring bouquets to church. The children I had in 
Sunday School are all grown up with children of their own in the 
Sunday School singing the songs their parents used to sing. Among 
my former Sunday School scholars are teachers, welfare workers, 
ministers, missionaries. 

At the sixtieth anniversary of the inauguration of evangelical 
work among the Italians, Mr. Brunn told of some of the wonder- 
ful results. Speaking of the impact of the church upon the com- 
munity, he cited the testimony of the captain of the nearby police 
station. Together with an offering of forty dollars collected among 
the policemen, the following note was sent: "Use this money for 
your children at Christmas time. We do this because if we had 
more institutions like yours our work would be much easier/' 

The moderator of the Waldensian Church in Italy often spoke 
of the help given them by the Broorne Street Tabernacle. The 
head of the evangelical orphan asylum in Naples, Casa Materna, 
wrote: "If it were not for the Tabernacle these hundred orphans 
would have gone hungry many times/' 

Mr. Brunn recalled that over the years 2092 people had been 
received into the church; twenty thousand children had come 
under the influence of the Sunday school; fifty of his church 
members had become ministers or missionaries., of whom five re- 
turned to Italy to found evangelical churches there, 

All this gives point to a conversation which a visitor had with 
that font of all wisdom, a New York taxi driver. Asked to be 
taken to the Broome Street Tabernacle, the driver asked what 
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kind of church that was. Told that it was an Italian Protestant 
church, he replied: "There ain't no Protestant churches among 
the Italians." But when he arrived at the church door and saw 
hundreds of children streaming in, he said to his passenger: 
"Well, something must have happened somewhere along the line." 
Something something of supreme importance had happened all 
along the line. 



CHAPTER VIII 

NEW YORK IN 
WORLD WAR II AND AFTER 

1941-1960 



"He whom a dream hath possessed knoweth 
no more of doubting." 1 

December 7, 1941 "a day that will live in infamy" the Presi- 
dent called it. Certainly it was a day that will live forever in the 
people's memories. Who can forget it? To the smallest detail the 
moment of the announcement of Pearl Harbor is limned deeply 
on the minds of Americans. One attended a concert at Carnegie 
Hall an all Brahms program of great beauty. The aisles were 
filled with people seeking the exits when Milton Cross stepped to 
the stage and signaled for silence. "Word has just been received 
that our fleet at Pearl Harbor has been bombed by Japanese 
planes." The audience froze to attention as the conductor led his 
orchestra in "The Star-Spangled Banner." People tried to sing: 
they tried, but the sobs of anguish in their throats forbade them 
and they stood to the end gasping, frightened, shaken by this 
symbol of their country's glory. 

Those attending a Spanish service in a City Mission Church 
saw the janitor hand a note to the minister. The dreadful an- 
nouncement was made, and the pastor asked his people to bow in 
prayer. Never did prayer come from more fervent hearts. So it 
was all over the city, and all over the nation shock, dismay, 
fear, pride, and patriotism firming into resolution. 

1 Shaemas O'Sheel, "He Whom a Dream Hath Possessed/' in The Little 
Book of Modern Verse, Jessie B. Rittenhouse, edL, Houghton Miffim Co., 
1913. 
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In the united war effort Americans reached their finest hour, 
Now intervention was not a debatable question; gone was the 
selfish absorption in the privations and curtailments suffered dur- 
ing the depression. The War Production Board put an immedi- 
ate stop to the making of motorcars for civilian use, banned the 
manufacture of household articles hitherto considered indis- 
pensablefrom lawnmowers to girdles, from typewriters to zip- 
perslimited the length of women's skirts, and removed the cuffs 
from men's trousers. 

The Office of Price Administration brought out ration cards 
and food coupons. Gasoline was rationed; so were coffee, sugar, 
butter, and meat America's vaunted staples. Shoes and stockings 
were rationed and, because nylon was only newly invented and 
silk would no longer come from Japan, rayon hosiery had its un- 
beautiful day, also in short and rationed supply. America began 
to face reality as most manufacturing was converted to the de- 
mands of national defense. War work was soon to claim the serv- 
ices of 53 millionolder men whom private industry had let out 
during the depression, and a task force of 6 million women. Mil- 
lions more were to volunteer for civilian defense, to serve on 
draft and rationing boards, to participate in the drives of the 
Red Cross, the U.S.O., War Relief, or for the salvage of essential 
materials, tin and scrap iron (gone by the ton to Japan before 
Pearl Harbor). 

Before the war was over the United States had 15 million men 
under arms. Hundreds of thousands of young New Yorkers 
donned the uniform and were off to training camps, while those 
who had preceded them into service shouted in a mocking cama- 
raderie: "Youll be sorry!" As the days wore on, New York became 
a kaleidoscope of servicemen soldiers, sailors, airmen, and ma- 
rines, either on the way to camp or seizing the last twenty-four- 
hour pass before embarking overseas. Some shared these mo- 
ments with their sweethearts or their brides. For the most part 
they were young, alone in the crowd, restless, fearful, whistling 
in the dark before the gathering storm. The entertainment world 
rallied magnificently to their service. The Red Cross, the Y.M.C.A., 
the churches, and innumerable other agencies opened centers to 
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provide snack bars, dance floors, and sleeping accommodations 
for the boys. Nothing was too good for the men in uniform. 

New York was blacked out. Windows were tightly covered 
with dark curtains; the traffic lights showed but a faint glimmer 
of light for such cars as might be abroad. Air raid drills were fre- 
quent and taken seriously. New York realized that it was in a 
state of war. In the stillness of the night one could hear the low, 
mournful sound of ships' horns from the river as convoys started 
on their perilous journey. You talked with sailors who had been 
on these convoy trips when often one out of three merchant ves- 
sels would be sunk by enemy submarines. "No one will ever 
know what it is like out there," said one. He had three days* 
leave in New York, and then he was to set out again with his 
ship. "I don't mind telling you, I'm afraid," said this Tennessee 
lad of nineteen. 

The war made its impact upon every phase of the life of the 
city. The churches watched their young men, and their young 
women, too, depart for the war. The number of stars on their 
service flags increased week by week, and gradually the gold 
stars began to appear. Many churches were open day and night 
for meditation and prayer, Church of the Ascension at Fifth Ave- 
nue and 10th Street among them. It seemed as if a steady stream 
of women filed in or out; to kneel, to rise and light another candle 
in the flickering bank before the altar of intercession. They 
prayed for their own lads and for a multitude of others suddenly 
become dear to them. As the casualties mounted, as the brief 
telegrams from the War Department touched the neighborhood 
with shared grief, gone was the last trace of urban formality and 
unconcern; the great blessing out of this calamity was a strong 
rush of human love. In homes empty of a husband's steady sup- 
port or the careless laughter of young men, how needed was the 
comforting outreach of human sympathy. 

In the places where the City Mission was working, each block 
had its service flag hung across the street, with a star for every 
neighborhood boy who had left. Often these flags were dedicated 
by a City Mission minister even though most of the boys came 
from Jewish or Catholic homes; and time and again it was he 
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who served at the community memorial services when the fa- 
talities occurred. When a telegram was received beginning "The 
Secretary of War regrets to inform you . . ." who but the neigh- 
boring minister was called in first. 

The City Mission churches soon had 361 boys in the armed 
services, and they saw to it that letters went off regularly whether 
they were in Alaska or Ireland, in North Africa or Australia, 
the Solomon Islands or New Guinea. These boys never forgot the 
interest shown in them while they were away, nor the service 
rendered to their lonely and anxious families. 

In all the City Mission churches and summer camps, war bonds 
and stamps were bought regularly. It was touching enough that 
after the Italian army had invaded Greece, one group of Italian 
Christians sent a contribution to Greek War Relief. The Broome 
Street Tabernacle was the center of the activities of the National 
Evangelical Committee for relief in Italy, desperately needed as 
the long-drawn-out campaign leading to the conquest of that 
country left it devastated physically and spiritually. With a par- 
ticular interest in the five hundred thousand Protestants in Italy, 
fifty thousand dollars was raised and tons of clothing collected. 
The Reverend P. J. Zaccara, then the pastor, was sent to Italy by 
the City Mission to arrange for the distribution of this much 
needed relief. For this service Dr. Zaccara has been awarded the 
Order of Merit by the Italian government. 

There is no need to recount the long and painful steps taken 
by the United States and its allies toward eventual victory: North 
Africa, the invasion of Normandy, the liberation of France, the 
crossing of the Rhine, Guadalcanal, New Guinea, the Coral 
Sea, the battle of Midway, Leyte Gulf, the Philippines, Iwo Jima, 
Okinawa these were names to stab and stir the heart as New 
Yorkers listened to the news reports on the radio or pored over 
the papers. It was global war won at last by the heroic forces of 
the Allies, to which were added the armed forces of the United 
States backed by the vast potential of the nation's industry. It 
was a costly war. In money it cost the United States 40 billion 
dollars annually and at its end the national debt had risen to over 
250 billion dollars. It cost the country 405,399 lives and 670,848 
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wounded, many of whom were crippled for life. The cost to the 
United States was as nothing compared with that suffered by 
England, France, and Russia. Here was no invasion, no bombing, 
but the learnings from the war lifted America from a long com- 
placency and isolationism. The war left us in a position of world 
leadership. With the spirit of 1941-1945, one could be sure that 
this leadership would be exercised wisely and effectively. The 
years ahead were to reveal whether the test of leadership would 
be met. Wise leadership, a united nation, a determined purpose, 
and a dependence upon spiritual powers were to be needed sorely, 
for a new peril was to emerge. 

THE POSTWAR PERIOD 

The close of World War II was greeted with relief and joy, 
But it was not long before serious problems confronted us: de- 
mobilization, which cut the number of men in the armed forces 
to 1% million in two years; the speedy lifting of wartime restric- 
tions were evidences that the people wanted to forget the war and 
return to their customary ways of peace. There was no such re- 
cession as followed World War I. In fact, America plunged into 
a spectacular pace to meet needed replacements in industry and 
the demand for consumer goods unprocurable during the long 
years of depression and war. Full employment, with 60 million 
jobs; the rise of the national income to over 200 billion dollars; 
the widespread distribution of wealth with record profits and 
soaring wages, with three quarters of the families in die country 
having annual incomes of more than two thousand dollars a year 
by 1948 these were the indices of an unparalleled prosperity 
which has persisted over the subsequent years with only minor 
setbacks. Despite all the problems which have beset the eco- 
nomic order; the rising power of the labor unions, inflation, 
profiteering, greed, and waste, it was possible for an observer of 
the American scene, writing in 1950, to assert that the United 
States has "the widest, most decent, and most just distribution of 
the greatest production of goods in the world." 

Despite such wealth and such standards, grave problems 
loomed ahead, perplexing and dangerous. All bore heavily upon 
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New York as the nation's largest city, but the following should 
be mentioned as being especially pertinent to the main concerns 
of this book: the status of the Negro in the United States and, 
specifically, in New York; the significance of recent population 
trends, especially the great exodus to the suburbs, and the influx 
of Puerto Eicans in ever larger numbers; the rise of juvenile de- 
linquency and narcotics addiction; the predicament of a Protes- 
tant minority in a city predominantly Catholic and Jewish; the 
problems of maintaining religious and spiritual values against 
the mounting pressures of secularism and materialism. Above all, 
the question of how to avoid the threat of atomic warfare, which 
would surely destroy the city, making aE the other problems 
merely academic. 

Some of these questions are in the minds of thoughtful New 
Yorkers by day and by night; one wonders if the vast majority of 
our fellow citizens ever think of them. Religion is not so much 
opposed by the people of New York as it is simply ignored. Lead- 
ing magazines have devoted whole issues to "Hfe" in New York. 
The reader may learn much beyond the point of saturation of the 
.socialites, stars of stage, screen, and television, art, music, hotels, 
restaurants, and night clubs, the powerful men downtown or on 
Madison Avenue, the sights to be seen. At the end of such perusal 
a reader might easily doubt the existence of churches or syna- 
gogues in New York, or that religion played any part in the total 
picture. Religion seemed simply one isolated segment of New 
York Me. 

This was the challenge to religion in New York during the 
postwar years: to battle for life triumphant, to restore purpose, 
meaning, to unleash a faith powerful enough to move mountains 
upon the flaccid, fearful depths of materialism to which man had 
sunk It was a continuing battle, as real in 1960 as in 1948. A 
church leader could say in 1960 that our culture is becoming in- 
creasingly secular, our civilization increasingly decadent because 
our Christian foundations are eroded and undermined, and this 
in the face of the burning missionary zeal of world commu- 
nism. 

Despite this, the good work to save men's souls, to free their 
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spirits, to lead them on to God, has gone on, tirelessly and un- 
ceasingly. New York's multitudes, the depressed "minority 
groups/* the spiritually underprivileged these constitute a mis- 
sion field at home. Protestant churches in the mid-twentieth cen- 
tury place new emphasis on the necessity o meeting the needs 
of the "Inner City," a technical term to describe the slum areas, 
the sections where there is the greatest accumulation of social 
and human need, where the poorest and latest newcomers to the 
city found lodging. In the past the characteristic strategy of 
Protestantism in respect to the "Inner City" had been one of re- 
treat. The churches acted as if the Protestant church had a mis- 
sion chiefly to people of Nordic strain in the upper- and middle- 
class brackets: "WASPS" is the term now being used, meaning 
"White Anglo-Saxon Protestants." 

For years the Mission Society had been seeking out this "Inner 
City/' trying to reverse the strategy of retreat, with some measure 
of significant results attributable largely to the leadership, influ- 
ence, and example of the society in close cooperation with church 
workers of vision throughout the city, 

THE PATHFINDING SERVICE 

One feature of the Advance Program approved by the society 
in 1945 was the establishment of a "Patkfinding Service" for the 
churches of New York. The objective, indeed the very name of 
the Pathfinding Service, was suggested by the late Dr. William P. 
Shriver, a veteran Presbyterian leader in city and industrial work. 
It brought great joy and satisfaction to me as well as valuable 
help when Dr. Shriver, who had been my first "boss," consented 
to come out of his retirement to make some preliminary studies 
in the Navy Yard section of Brooklyn. With his gift of arriving 
at imaginative solutions to city problems, he contributed greatly 
to the development of the plans which led to the Church of the 
Open Door. The Pathfinding Service was intended to make studies 
for the churches, but only when it seemed likely that action would 
be taken as a result of the findings. Paths were to be opened in 
anticipation that the churches would walk in them. 

The first director of the Pathfinding Service was the Reverend 
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David W. Barry, who served from 1946 to 1950, when he became 
director of the Department of Research and Survey of the newly 
formed National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 
He returned to the Mission Society in 1955 as its executive di- 
rector. Succeeding Dr. Barry in the Pathfinding Service was the 
Reverend Meryl Ruoss, who has accomplished much in clarifying 
and stimulating the thinking of the Protestant denominations dur- 
ing his terms of service, first with City Mission and later in The 
Protestant Council, and in the Department of the Urban Church 
of the National Council, 

One of the early contributions of the Pathfinding Service was 
the appraisal of the program and organizational structure of the 
Protestant Council of the City of New York. The Protestant 
Council, incorporated in 1943, was a merger of the following 
interdenominational agencies: the Brooklyn Church and Mis- 
sion Federation, the Greater New York Federation of Churches 
(covering the Bronx and Staten Island as well as Manhattan), 
the Metropolitan Federation of Daily Vacation Bible Schools, and 
the Interdenominational Committee on Released Time. Its struc- 
ture is complicated, involving the setting up of four borough di- 
visions and fifteen departments and committees. Countless meet- 
ings and conferences were necessary and the present organization 
is the result of the careful planning of the City Mission and its 
Pathfinding Service. Among the early studies made by Dr. Barry 
for the Pathfinding Service were the following: East Harlem, the 
churches and the aging, public housing, the Puerto Ricans, dis- 
placed persons, and population changes. These were pioneering 
studies which were to bear fruit in the years to come. 

After eight years of service under the aegis of the City Mis- 
sion, the Pathfinding Service was transferred to The Protestant 
Council and became the Department of Church Planning and 
Research. The denominational agencies now look to this depart- 
ment for fact-finding and subsequent advice bearing on their best 
strategy in city work. Two most recent reports are "The Protes- 
tant Spanish Community in New York City" (this is the fourth 
study on the Puerto Rican population), and "Staten Island, Its 
Future a Protestant Plan." The City Mission Society staff and 
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directorate participate in council activities, making true ecumen- 
icity a reality in New York. 

THE EAST HARLEM PROTESTANT PARISH 
Many fruitful enterprises have resulted from such cooperative 
thinking among the leaders of Christian work in New York. In 
1948 four young graduates of Union Theological Seminary, the 
Reverend and Mrs. Don Benedict, the Reverend George W. 
Webber, and the Reverend Archie Hargraves, voiced their con- 
cern over the low social and religious conditions in East Harlem. 
They approached City Mission and various church groups with 
persistent zeal and sober intelligence, begging for the opening 
of a mission in that area. 

I shall never forget my first confrontation with this unusual 
group of young people. They were so alive, so ablaze with de- 
termination to throw their lives into the maelstrom of human need 
in East Harlem that it was impossible for me to discourage them. 
Since they were imbued with the idea of establishing their min- 
istry in store fronts, I suggested that at City Mission's expense 
they first make a study of existing store-front churches in the 
area. This they did with zeal and thoroughness and returned with 
a report which confirmed their conviction that the idea of a store- 
front ministry had validity. 

It seemed to me at the time that the launching of this enter- 
prise should not be primarily a City Mission venture, but one 
which, to be successful, must appeal to the various Protestant 
denominations. So Don Benedict and "Bill" Webber set about the 
task of convincing the local denominational leaders that the pro- 
posed program was worthy of their support. The heads of two 
of the leading denominations gave a flat "no" to their appeal, and 
seemed proud of their decision. But this was not a group to take 
their "no" as a final answer. Hearing that the Home Missions 
Council was holding its annual meeting at Buck Hill Falls, they 
jumped in a car, drove up there, and were given an opportunity 
to state their case before these national leaders of denominational 
mission work. So moving were they in their plea that they se- 
cured the enthusiastic support of those present, who then passed 
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the word down to their New York representatives that if they gave 
this group a chance to demonstrate their plan the national organ- 
izations would help with the necessary financing of the project. 
After this auspicious beginning the group pressed forward with 
their plans until they finally secured the financial backing of no 
less than eight denominations as well as City Mission, the latter 
accepting administrative supervision of the project. Thus the East 
Harlem Protestant Parish came into being. Enthusiasm and per- 
sistence had won the day. 

The name of East Harlem has appeared and reappeared in this 
volume as a problem area. It had become predominantly Puerto 
Rican, with a residue of the old Italian population, plus a con- 
siderable group of Negroes, who had moved over from Central 
Harlem. City Mission's First Spanish Church, located first on 
East 102nd Street, and then as the Church of the Good Neighbor 
and Community House on 106th Street, was carrying on a service 
program in the western part of the area, but east of Lexington 
Avenue such Protestant churches as remained were almost life- 
less. Here, east of Lexington Avenue, between 96th and 112th 
streets, was a conglomerate of some twenty-five thousand people 
living in old tenements or moving, as they were opened, into pub- 
lic housing projects which seemed to sprout like mushrooms. One 
of the members of the parish, George W. Webber, 2 reported 
that, "The whole range of social problems created by urban life is 
seen here in exaggeration: race prejudice, juvenile delinquency, 
narcotics addiction, inferior schools, poor housing, loss of mean- 
ing in work and all the rest/* 

The parish now operates several churches, and is planning to 
erect another as the stores used at the beginning are gradually 
being condemned for public housing. Two apartments are used 
as a medical clinic, a store serves as headquarters for work with 
drug addicts; there is a large administration office, a legal aid 
clinic, and a much-needed retreat center fifty miles out of the city. 
The parish endeavors to arrange for meetings in places easily ac- 
cessible from the street, where people are accustomed to gather. 

2 George W. Webber, Gotfs Colony in Man's World, Abingdon, 1960, 
pp. 13 ff. 
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The staff of the parish works as a team, a "group ministry" they 
call it, and the members are committed to united social action and 
to certain common disciplines. Passionately dedicated and con- 
structively imaginative, these devoted missioners have discovered 
and implemented new ways of communicating the Gospel in this 
depressed area. Amazing has been their ability to stir the hearts 
and minds of church people; they now have a widely based finan- 
cial support from churches, denominational organizations, indi- 
viduals, and foundations. They have a budget for 1961 of $187,- 
000, with an additional $37 ? 850, mostly from foundations, for the 
narcotics program. The staff now numbers twenty-three full-time 
ministers and lay workers and seven part-time workers and a 
group of seminary and college students. 

The East Harlem Parish has made religious history in demon- 
strating what the church should be doing in neglected areas. Sim- 
ilar enterprises have been started in Cleveland, Chicago, and 
New Haven, and scores of young people who worked in the par- 
ish as students have gone out into church work with a new vision 
and intention toward the Christian ministry and the meaning of 
the social Gospel. 

THE CHURCH OF THE OPEN DOOR 

For many years the First Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn 
supported a strong mission enterprise near the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, which was known as City Park Chapel. A large Sunday 
school and congregation were built up and an effective seven- 
day-a-week program instituted, with such leaders as the Reverend 
Gaylord S. White (later the head of Union Settlement) and the 
Reverend Louis Walz. During the 1930's the old constituency 
began to move out before incoming Italians and other groups, 
but a real sense of loyalty had been built up in the group, and 
for years they came each Sunday to the chapel they loved so 
dearly. 

In 1941, the late Dr. Phillips P. Elliott, pastor of the sponsoring 
church, asked the City Mission for some assistance in the Sunday 
school, and a part-time student worker was provided. With the 
outbreak of World War II, the neighborhood changed radically, 
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for the Navy Yard boomed into becoming one of the most impor- 
tant centers of the war effort. Soon the entire area was crowded 
with Navy and civilian personnel; Fort Greene Houses, a recently 
completed housing project, were converted to wartime use and 
made available to the civilian employees in the Navy Yard. Other 
nearby apartments were requisitioned to house the families of 
naval officers. 

The Protestant chaplain at the Navy Yard was available to 
serve the navy personnel, but the great need was for an adequate 
ministry to the civilian workers, who had come to Brooklyn from 
all over the country for this strategic war work. The First Pres- 
byterian Church and the Brooklyn Church and Mission Federa- 
tion turned to City Mission for advice and help, and there resulted 
the formation of an Inter-Church Committee on the Navy Yard 
District, representing Baptist, Congregational, Episcopal, Meth- 
odist and Presbyterian churches, the First Presbyterian Church 
of Brooklyn, the Church Federation, the Urban League, the City 
Mission Society, and other social agencies. A joint budget was 
adopted, a minister, a director of religious education, and a social 
worker were engaged, and the impact on the community of this 
united program was immediate and vital. 

At the end of the war, Fort Greene Houses were opened to 
civilian tenancy, and Negroes, Puerto Ricans, as well as others, 
found homes there. The work of City Park Chapel reverted to a 
peacetime basis, but with a completely different constituency. 
The district itself was marked for momentous changes. The City 
Park Chapel building was condemned for demolition to make way 
for the Brooklyn-Queens Express Highway. Near the old Chapel, 
the City Housing Authority broke ground for Farragut Houses, 
to create apartments for an additional eight thousand people mov- 
ing into the area. In the midst was a vigorous interdenominational 
work, the only Protestant church serving twenty-three thousand 
people in the housing projects, and soon it would be without a 
building. At this point the ever-imaginative Robert Moses came 
to the aid of united Protestantism. A property at the corner of 
the Farragut Houses site would, if available, be an ideal location 
for a church building, but other groups, including the Housing 
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Authority, the Park Commission, the Board of Education, and 
the Borough President of Brooklyn all had their own plans for 
this particular piece of real estate. One of Mr. Moses' many posi- 
tions was that of housing coordinator, and, acting in that capacity* 
after long negotiations, he was able to cut much red tape and 
obtain the release of the site for the erection of a church build- 
ing. Thus the lot was purchased, and the way was open for the 
building of the Church of the Open Door. 

The financing of a building suitable for so large and important 
a program proved to be a problem of the first magnitude. The di- 
rectors of City Mission were willing to underwrite a large part of 
the cost of the building, but only if the other agencies involved 
in this interdenominational work would assume proportional fiscal 
responsibility. It had been comparatively easy to secure denomi- 
national funds for an interdenominational program, but to per- 
suade denominational boards to appropriate capital funds for an 
interdenominational church was quite different It fell to my lot 
to solicit appropriations from the denominational boards. At the 
time the World Council of Churches had just come into being, 
and "ecumenicity" was the word of the day. I took care to point 
out to the board secretaries I interviewed that it was one thing 
for Protestant church leaders to meet at Amsterdam and Evanston 
and pass high-sounding resolutions about the love the various 
Protestant groups have for one another, but it seemed to be a 
different matter when a proposal was made that the denomina- 
tions should join forces in a local project such as the Church of 
the Open Door; then one was most apt to hear only all the rea- 
sons why nothing could be done. Certainly, if ecumenicity were 
to have any real meaning it must be put into effect at the grass 
roots: such was my thesis. I must say that the local and national 
denominational leaders accorded me a most friendly and sympa- 
thetic hearing and it was a source of considerable satisfaction 
when finally generous appropriations to the building fund were 
secured from seven denominational boards, the First Presby- 
terian Church of Brooklyn, and the Brooklyn Church and Mission 
Federation. The uniqueness of this project appealed also to four 
foundations. The local congregation, then under the leadership of 
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the Reverend H. Richard Siciliano, not only raised a goodly sum 
of money but contributed the value of thousands of dollars more, 
as they gave their labor in the construction of the building. 

On October 18th, 1954, the Church of the Open Door was 
dedicated, the first new church building to be erected within the 
bounds of a public housing project in the city of New York. 

Now when skeptics ask why Protestants cannot seern to work 
together, one can point to the Church of the Open Door and to 
the East Harlem Protestant Parish as proud examples of united 
effort. This is true ecumenicity. 

With so strategic a location and such broadly based support, 
the Church of the Open Door has developed and prospered. This 
church door remains wide open, with welcome for all within its 
reach. At present the congregation is predominantly Negro but 
Puerto Ricans in the area are also attending and a service con- 
ducted in Spanish is now thriving, 

OTHER COOPERATIVE VENTURES 

Through the success of many cooperative efforts, the City Mis- 
sion has demonstrated its value as an undenominational integrat- 
ing force in the total Protestant effort. There have been great 
learnings from these adventures in collective religion; new and 
better methods have been gleaned from the trial and error of 
inevitable failures, judgment as to what can be done, and ac- 
ceptance of the impossible. It is certain that no cooperative proj- 
ect can be carried forward with uncooperative people, but some- 
times the most uncooperative can be won to a positive plan under 
the compulsion of good personal and working relationships. Dr. 
David Barry has said that through its experience and relation- 
ships with twelve different denominations, "the Society is in a 
uniquely strategic position to act as a catalyst for cooperation," 
and that in future plans for such united effort, increasing empha- 
sis should be placed on such pilot projects. 

Another aspect of the cooperative spirit of the society is the 
tendency in recent years under Dr. Barry's leadership to relate 
the City Mission churches to denominational reference. For ex- 
ample, Olivet Church in the Gravesend section of Brooklyn has 
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been renamed the "Mount Olivet Community Church" and is 
enrolled in the Presbytery of Brooklyn-Nassau, De Witt Me- 
morial Church has been received into the local classis of the 
Reformed Church in America; the Bronx Spanish Evangelical 
Church is now a member of the local conference of the Congre- 
gational-Christian Church; and the congregations of the Broome 
Street Tabernacle and that of the Second Spanish Church have 
been merged with the Presbyterian Church of the Cross Roads. 
In this last arrangement, City Mission has assumed responsibility 
for the program to be carried on at the Labor Temple. In each 
instance a relationship has been worked out between the society 
and the denomination concerned covering mutual responsibility 
for property and program. These negotiations themselves have 
done much to stimulate confidence in the society and the realiza- 
tion that City Mission is in truth a cooperative, not a competitive, 
agency. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS 

An important part of the Advance Program adopted by the 
society was the establishment of a public relations department. 
The need for such a department was distressingly evident The 
society was known to only a very limited group of men and 
women in the churches of New York. It was as loyal and as de- 
voted a group as one could find. The women took a deep personal 
interest in the field of work and in each worker. Some of the men 
gave a great deal of time and attention to the camping program 
and to the Spanish work. However, even they seemed to have the 
impression that with such a large endowment no special effort 
on their part was needed to interest others in the work of the 
society, nor were their own personal contributions urgently 
required. 

The great progress which has been made in enlisting the sup- 
port of living givers is attributable in no small measure to the 
work of this department in making the society known to the 
church people of New York and the metropolitan area and to the 
general public. Through the efforts of those who have served in 
this department, notably those of the present director, Richard 
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C. Daniels, newspaper and magazine articles have appeared with 
increasing frequency; special events concerts at Town Hall and 
at the World's Fair, a street fair off Park Avenue, the appearance 
before many church groups of the Minisink Chorus, the establish- 
ment of a theater benefit as an annual affair, the arrangement of 
TV and radio programs, the mail appeals for summer camps and 
other special needs all of these efforts have had the result of 
placing City Mission once again in a prominent place on the 
map of the religious life of New York City. 

Today, the alert members of the evangelical churches of the 
metropolitan area know what City Mission is and what it is doing; 
the forward-looking pastors and social workers of the city are 
aware of the fact that in planning to meet the needs of the city, 
City Mission is an organization that must be reckoned with; those 
familiar with the philanthropies of the city are now acquainted 
with the program and public events fostered by the society. More 
needs to be done and must be done along these lines if the so- 
ciety is to command the financial support necessary to meet the 
growing needs of the city. But a good beginning has been made, 
a strong foundation laid on which plans for the future may be 
advanced. 

THE CatmcHES AND THE HOUSING PROJECTS 

One problem and a vast opportunity which the churches have 
shared in the last decades, is the ministry to the public housing 
projects. All over the city, but more especially in those sections 
where the lowest-income groups have traditionally lived, namely, 
the lower East Side, the upper West Side, Harlem, East Harlem, 
the Bronx, Brooklyn, Queens, and Richmond, the tenement slums 
of the past have been replaced by ten-story brick buildings con- 
taining very modern apartments. They are built on a parklike site 
and offer many recreational facilities, both outdoors and inside. 

In 1960 the New York City Housing Authority has celebrated, 
with justifiable pride, the twenty-fifth anniversary of the erection 
of the first public housing project. This has been a magnificent 
achievement, made possible only by the use of public funds, since 
private capital could not profitably build and operate such apart- 
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ments at the low rentals within the reach of the income groups 
for whom they are intended. Yet this vast program must be con- 
sidered only as a beginning. Still standing are more slum build- 
ings than the number of those already demolished, buildings in 
which thousands of good citizens cook and eat and sleep, some- 
times seven to fourteen in a basement room, where food must be 
hung from the ceiling to protect it from rats, where foul toilets, 
leaking and overflowing, are still located in the common hall. Pub- 
lic housing is a piece of unfinished business, and new problems 
emerge as each new project is erected for housing human beings. 

With the clearing of a slum area comes the knotty question, 
not only of relocating families, but small businesses as well. 
Worrisome to the Housing Authority is the problem of handling a 
small but omnipresent group of families in the projects who com- 
mit unmentionable acts of vandalism in these new buildings, and 
by such behavior give a bad name to public houses. Racial inte- 
gration in public housing is an established fact, but the matter of 
allocation of apartments for certain nationality groups may, and 
often does, increase human tensions. 

When a given area was marked for demolition before the erec- 
tion of a housing project, it was often found that church edifices 
stood within the section. Then arose the question of their exemp- 
tion from condemnation. In its negotiations concerning the Church 
of the Open Door and the De Witt Church, City Mission had 
made valuable contacts with the Housing Authority, and was 
subsequently asked to mediate between the authority and the 
churches concerned on the handling of Protestant church prop- 
erty. The criteria used by the authority were, first, the usefulness 
of the church to the immediate community, and second, the suit- 
ability of the church architecture in relation to the proposed 
apartment buildings. After these basic decisions were resolved, 
the Housing Authority did everything possible to save the edifice. 

This service of evaluation and inspection of church buildings 
was carried on from Far Rockaway to the upper reaches of the 
Bronx. Many church buildings were saved through the offices of 
City Mission; again churches located near a new project were 
advised as to the best procedure in approaching a new con- 
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stituency, which was often quite different in economic status or 
racial background from that previously served by the church. At 
least five hundred Protestant churches having housing projects in 
their immediate neighborhood were thus presented with an un- 
precedented opportunity for spiritual and community service. 
The Protestant Council's Bureau of Planning and Research con- 
tinues to perform this service for churches located in areas of re- 
development. 

THE DENOMINATIONS MOVE AHEAD 

As a result of all these developments in the city,' it became 
increasingly urgent that Protestant churches move forward to 
meet the opportunities offered them. Study had followed study; 
survey was heaped upon survey; discussions grew longer but, 
happily, more concrete as to outcome. Finally, fourteen denom- 
inational representatives, The Protestant Council, and City Mis- 
sion sat in conference together. It was clear to all that to erect 
the necessary new churches, to rehabilitate existent church build- 
ings that were salvable, and to provide a bilingual staff, would 
require some 27 million dollars to be raised by Protestant groups 
over a period of years. Such things had been discussed before in 
Protestant circles, but now the conference resulted in action; 
many of the denominations took immediate steps to raise their 
share of the funds necessary for this Protestant city-wide advance. 
Such courageous ventures, taken in faith and a sort of dogged 
commitment, serve to show that Protestants in New York are no 
longer marking time and living on their past, but are pushing 
ahead with vigor and vision. 

THE PRESBYTERIAN PROGRESS PROGRAM 

In 1956 the Presbytery of New York opened a financial cam- 
paign to raise 5 million dollars, to be carried on in three phases, 
the first of which was completed in 1959. This program involved 
the erection of three new church buildings in the Bronx, one in 
Manhattan, a new Community House in Manhattan, and the re- 
habilitation of ten existing church buildings in Manhattan and 
the Bronx. 
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In every one of these situations the church was in the imme- 
diate proximity of one or more housing projects and was further 
confronted with the necessity of enlarging its ministry to include 
Negroes or Puerto Ricans, or both. The results of the program 
make an exciting story of increased membership in each church 
and Sunday school, of expanded youth programs, of greatly ex- 
tended service to the whole community. The Presbytery is now 
addressing itself to a ministry to the aged of the city, a sphere of 
interest and service of increasing importance both to the churches 
and the social agencies in New York. 

Presbyterians are alert to the needs of their city, judging by 
their contributions, totaling $1,350,000, and by the vigor with 
which they face future changes and opportunities. The first an- 
nouncement of the Presbyterian Progress Campaign closes with 
the words: "Yes, New York marches on; let's march with it." 

CAMPAIGNS FOR CAPITAL FUNDS 

Representatives of the Episcopal Diocese of New York have 
taken an active part in the discussions and studies made by the 
Department of Church Planning and Research of The Protestant 
Council. They also engaged in extensive surveys of their own 
parishes in the "Inner City/' As a result, an advance program was 
adopted involving a capital building campaign of almost 6 mil- 
lion dollars. Covered in this sum was the cost of sites and 
new church buildings for six parishes in Manhattan and the 
Bronx, the replacement and expansion of buildings in existing 
urban fields, plus the cost of operating the six new churches over 
the first five years. The projected cost of this program was 
$4,685,000. For the suburban area of the diocese, the erection 
of fourteen new churches was contemplated, at a cost of $1,210,- 
000, to be met by a revolving fund loan from the diocese. In re- 
cent years most Protestant denominations have given a high pri- 
ority to work in suburban areas, hence it is encouraging and 
significant that the Episcopal Church in the Diocese of New York 
looks first to difficult urban situations. 

As a result of a study made by the Department of Research and 
Planning of The Protestant Council, the Congregational-Christian 
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Church, through its local conference, has approved a long-range 
plan for advance in the New York area. Likewise, the Methodist 
Church is working on a forward movement throughout the entire 
city, while Lutherans and Presbyterians in Brooklyn and adjacent 
counties are redoubling their efforts to establish a more effective 
ministry there. 

The New York City Mission Society not only helped to stimu- 
late the denominational programs but led the way in its own for- 
ward movement. The efforts of the society have provided Protes- 
tantism with three new churches, three remodeled and renovated 
church buildings, and three church-related community centers in 
areas of special need, plus substantially enlarged camp facilities, 
at a cost of $1,700,000. 

LEADERSHIP TRAINING 

The leadership training program of the society under the Ad- 
vance Program has emphasized the provision of scholarships to 
promising students, allowing them to continue college and gradu- 
ate studies in preparation for Christian work. In 1957 scholar- 
ships were granted to thirty-three students to pursue academic 
work in fields ranging from music to theology, while also engaged 
in supervised field work in City Mission churches and centers. It 
was neither demanded nor expected that scholarship students 
would promise to go into Christian work. It was hoped, however, 
that their field work experience would develop within them an 
abiding interest in people which would make them more valuable 
citizens no matter what their vocation might be. 

As a result of this program a splendid group of young men 
and women have been prepared for Christian service both in the 
Church and outside of it. A number of them are now serving as 
valuable members of the City Mission staff; others are engaged 
as ministers in Inner City churches; several have entered the field 
of social work; others are now teaching; a few have entered other 
professions; some have married a minister or a missionary. All 
look back upon their training under City Mission auspices with 
appreciation and gratitude. 

On a younger age level, leadership training is being carried on 
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in Harlem and East Harlem, where 352 high-school-age students 
are learning to become useful citizens in church and community. 
Local churches and summer camps find that from this age group 
counsellors, Sunday school teachers, club leaders, and choir mem- 
bers can be recruited with confidence, for they are imbued with 
a passion to serve their fellow men and skilled in some of the 
techniques involved in effective leadership. 

RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN SUMMER CAMPING 

While both church and social agencies have been conducting 
summer camps for underprivileged children and young people 
for many years, the postwar period has witnessed an extraordinary 
growth in this type of activity. Not only has the number of camps 
increased manyfold, but the camps are larger, their programs 
more comprehensive, their buildings and equipment more mod- 
ern, their leadership and methods more expert, their budgets 
higher, consuming a larger proportion of the agencies' total 
funds. For example, out of 116 Jewish-sponsored medical and 
welfare agencies, eighteen are camps. The countryside within 
seventy-five miles of New York is dotted with campsJewish, 
Catholic, and Protestant, some conducted by local churches, 
others by a central agency. There are camps conducted by social 
agencies, by settlement houses, by the Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts, 
the Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., and many more. 

Thousands of youngsters crowd the railroad terminals around 
the first of July each year, when most of the camps open. All avail- 
able buses are chartered to transport others. The children are al- 
ways eager, some a bit fearful, at leaving; little epidemics of 
homesickness will be sharp and short, but the campers soon adjust, 
and when they return in late August after the glorious adventure, 
they are sun-tanned and happy. The exodus of young life from 
the city each summer is enormous, though one scarcely realizes it, 
so crowded are the hot city streets with children who could not 
go to camp. 

The modem developments in the philosophy of camping as re- 
flected in buildings and program can be seen in the City Mission 
camping program. But the religious emphasis is still paramount; 
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City Mission believes in campingplus the gift of Christian 
grace. 

Camp Sharparoon 

As a part of the Advance Program radical changes were insti- 
tuted at Camp Sharparoon and have been further developed year 
by year. The physical plant has been repaired and modernized. 
In place of the original crude bunk houses, crowded close to- 
gether, well built cabins are scattered about the spacious grounds 
and in the woodland; there is a headquarters building for each 
unit. The dining hall has been modernized, a fine new infirmary, 
which in winter doubles for a campers' lodge, has been erected, 
also a new administration building and a recreation hall. 

Sharparoon has been transformed into a coeducational camp. 
It was not easy to convince the old "Sharparooners," so attached 
to the idea of a rough "he-man" camp, that this was a wise step. 
They feared that Sharparoon would be feminized. Bringing girls 
to Sharparoon was really unavoidable when the society found it 
impractical to continue the girls' camp at Northfield, Massachu- 
setts, so far from the city. Moreover, a coeducational program at 
Sharparoon seemed a logical acceptance of modern ideas in camp- 
ing, and the move was also on the side of economy. There has 
been no reason to regret this change to a coeducational plan, or 
the next one, which made Sharparoon interracial, both duplicat- 
ing City Mission's program in New York. 

Mass activities at camp have given way to an emphasis upon 
the approach to individuals through relatively small units. This 
has called for a larger staff; older, more experienced counsellors, 
many with special skills and all with understanding of the su- 
premacy of religion in character building. In recent years these 
counsellors have been recruited increasingly from colleges and 
theological seminaries, and the very atmosphere seems charged 
with a wholesome grace as youngsters respond to the friendly ap- 
proach of these dedicated young Christians. The counsellors, 
themselves, have gained at camp a new insight into the meaning 
and joy of service, their own lives have been transformed, and 
counsellors and campers alike share in the spiritual values of 
Camp Sharparoon. 
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Green Acres 

Of great significance are the projects which have grown out of 
Camp Sharparoon in recent years. Two pieces of property ad- 
joining the camp were purchased to amplify and enrich the lives 
of a wider constituency. 

One of the properties is called Green Acres. Formerly used as 
a private vacation resort, it consists of thirty-five acres, with five 
good-sized buildings, ideally suited for the realization of one of 
City Mission's dreams. Subway posters are reminding the public 
that "juvenile delinquency is a homemade product," and a draw- 
ing of a large Mason jar indicates that goodness and truth can 
best be "preserved" in the home. City Mission has always known 
that, and has ever tried to help parents understand their children 
and assist them in lifting the level of home atmosphere. 

Accordingly, in 1954 it was decided to establish at Green Acres 
a family camp where parents and their children could be accom- 
modated. Thus an opportunity would be afforded to counsel with 
parents, individually and in groups, on the problems of rearing 
children under the often difficult conditions they face in New 
York. At the same time the children could be guided into con- 
structive habits. In 1959, 104 family units, consisting of one or 
both parents, with a total of 213 children, attended Green Acres. 
Sometimes as many as twenty-eight counsellors college and sem- 
inary students, schoolteachers and social workers have made it 
possible to do intensive work in guidance for both children and 
adults. This is one of the first family camps established to serve 
families in New York. Now past the experimental stage, Green 
Acres continues to demonstrate the value of combining relaxed 
family vacations with psychological and spiritual help. 

As an outgrowth of Green Acres, a camp for the aging was 
opened in 1959. Twenty-eight men and women, among them 
Russians, Italians, and Puerto Ricans, came to Green Acres for 
a week's recreation. The director reported that it was thrilling to 
observe what one short week in the country meant to these older 
people who seldom have an opportunity for such an outing or, in- 
deed, for any form of physical activity. They enjoyed everything 
the program offered and took part eagerly in craft work, hiking 
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in the woods and hills, worshiping together in such beautiful sur- 
roundings, experiencing, perhaps for the first time, the wonderful 
effects of relaxation and calm. 

"Teen-agers 9 Paradise' 

Another piece of real estate adjoining Sharparoon had been 
purchased by City Mission to protect the camp and Green Acres 
properties. The buildings were in disrepair and City Mission had 
not planned to use them, but in July, I960, an emergency arose 
which called them into immediate service. Two groups of boys in 
the Good Neighbor Community Center found that a gang war 
was brewing in which they might become involved. They turned 
to their group leader for help: "Can't you get us out of the city?" 
they pleaded. "If we don't get away there will really be trouble 
this weekend." So the dilapidated buildings were readied for oc- 
cupancy and the boys came to camp with the understanding that 
during their stay they must work to put the place to rights. Rather 
to their surprise, the boys enjoyed the experience. One said, <C I 
never thought I would really like to work/' Starting with this 
group, no less than 135 teen-agers from City Mission centers at- 
tended the "work camp" during the summer. These youngsters 
looked and acted tough, but those who worked with them found 
that underneath that hard veneer they were frightened and be- 
wildered kids distrustful because no one trusted them, resentful 
because society did not accept them. Here at the camp they found 
people who trusted and accepted them, who wanted only to help 
them. The boys called the place "Teen-agers' Paradise." Although 
it was started to meet one emergency, this project takes its place 
in the City Mission program, along with other work programs for 
teen-agers in operation for a number of years, as a preventive 
measure in areas of high juvenile delinquency. 

The development of Camp Sharparoon, Green Acres, and the 
"Teen-agers' Paradise" has been owing in large measure to the 
vision and tireless action of Dr. P. J. Zaccara. His was the vision 
to dream of what might be done and the courage and persistence 
to make his dreams come true. His rare gift in human relations 
has enabled him to enlist the service of many outstanding men 
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and women in these phases of the society's work. His successor 
as director of Camp Sharparoon, Mr. Clarence Gertsen, is dis- 
playing unusual skills in carrying on the varied program and 
implementing plans for new buildings at the camps. 

With the encouragement and support of the Rockefeller Broth- 
ers Fund, a program of summer employment for youth was insti- 
tuted in 1958 and has been maintained in the ensuing summers. 
Concentrating on hard-to-place youths, many of whom had had 
a court record of delinquency, the society has employed as many 
as 120 in useful occupations, giving them occupational training on 
the job where needed, and increasingly relating them as leaders 
to the summer program for children. The response of the young 
people has been encouraging; not one of them has had trouble 
with the authorities during the period of this employment. 

An outgrowth of this venture was the establishment of the East 
Harlem Youth Employment Service, supported by twelve neigh- 
borhood houses and churches. The state-wide "Youth Employ- 
ment Service" came into being partly because of the successful 
experiments in the city. This was another sphere of work where 
City Mission did some pioneering. 

Camp Minisink 

Among the many summer camps in the New York area, there 
are comparatively few designed primarily, though not exclusively, 
for the benefit of children in Harlem. The demand for camping 
experience in that area is so overwhelming that Camp Minisink, 
commodious as it is, has never been able to meet the call com- 
pletely; always more children are taken than were planned for, 
but scores of would-be campers must be left behind in the city. 

In its early years Minisink was turned over to boys for five 
weeks and to girls for an equal period, Mr. Daniel Taylor, boys' 
worker in the Harlem Unit, was the director for the first period, 
while Mrs. Alberta T. Kline, the head of the girls' work in the 
city, took over the girls* camp. After Mr. Taylor's untimely death 
in 1945, Mrs. Kline became director of the entire camp, as she 
also was in the Harlem Unit. Staff members especially trained 
in boys' work were assigned to assist her. 
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The first impetus toward a rebuilding program at Minisink 
was, unhappily, given by a fire that destroyed the dining lodge 
in 1944. A telephone message early one morning brought me the 
news of this disaster. Taking the earliest train to Port Jervis, I 
found the dining lodge a smoking ruin, but no one had been hurt, 
and the staff had succeeded in keeping the fire from spreading. 
The girls two hundred of themhad just arrived the day before 
for their session at camp. When the fire broke out they were 
ushered quietly across the fields to a neighboring farm where 
they were bedded down for the night in a hay mow. I found them 
in a state of great excitement, but one of the workers reported 
that when they saw me alight from the car they exclaimed: "Here 
comes the big man now everything will be all right." No "big 
man" from headquarters was needed to meet this emergency. 
Mr. Taylor and Mrs. Kline, with the help of neighbors, had al- 
ready taken steps to keep the camp in operation. In no time a 
huge tent was procured and set up to serve as a dining hall, and 
a temporary kitchen was built. In a day or so meals were being 
served regularly, the girls enjoying the experience of eating under 
a tent and that despite invading yellow jackets. Soon plans were 
being made for a new and more commodious and modern dining 
hall with the campers and their parents contributing generously 
toward the building fund. By the time another camp season came 
around the new dining hall was ready for use. Minisinkers who 
lived through the fire have never forgotten the experience; in 
fact, in talking about camp they date every event as "B.F." or 
"A.F." "before the fire" or "after the fire/' Along with the erection 
of a new dining lodge, there was undertaken a thoroughgoing 
relocation, rebuilding, and replacement of cabins in line with the 
current trend toward unit camping. A new administration build- 
ing, infirmary, and a number of unit headquarters buildings were 
provided. Minisink Lodge, paid for by contributions raised in the 
Harlem community, accommodated the many visitors to camp; 
conferences are often held there and it is also the center of the 
winter camping program. The experience of going out into the 
country over weekends, skating on the lake and skiing on the 
hills, has proved to be a great attraction. In 1960 a generous grant 
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by the Hayden Foundation made possible the addition of thirteen 
new cabins, four unit headquarters, a building for the leadership 
training program of teen-age boys, four basketball courts, a base- 
ball field, and a recreation hall for rainy-day and evening activi- 
ties. These additional facilities are all for the use of the boys, 
but we may expect that the girls and their leaders will not be 
content until matching facilities are made available to them. 
Despite all the additional facilities, Minisink is always crowded, 
such is its reputation for good management by heart and mind 
and an untiring concern for human happiness. 

The stress laid in the city program upon leadership training is 
duplicated at Camp Minisink. Separate cabins are set aside for 
the "Tapawingo" girls and boys chosen from among the older 
campers as potential leaders, their training being carried on 
under the personal supervision of the program director. "The 
Order of the Feather," an honor society to which only the most 
responsible and capable older boys are admitted, also produces 
leaders for future camping seasons. As a result of this program, 
junior campers frequently become senior campers and they, in 
turn, junior and senior counsellors. This is of great value to the 
ongoing camp process, but, even more important, these lads are 
receiving intensive training to help equip them for places of 
responsibility in the home, college, and later in business or pro- 
fessional life. 

An aspect of life at Minisink much featured by Mrs. Kline is 
the development of close relationships with the nearby com- 
munities. The special events at camp are always largely attended 
by friends from Port Jervis, and the campers are asked to sing 
at church services and other gatherings in the neighborhood. As 
a result, no group is more warmly respected or more cordially 
received than the Minisink campers in this predominantly white 
community. 

Minisink today is not only one of the largest camps ministering 
primarily to a minority group, but is noted for the high standards 
so consistently maintained. Mrs. Kline has always stressed the 
idea that "Equal opportunity means equal responsibility/' and 
from such indoctrination Minisink has produced a group of 
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young people who, by their living example and precept, will lead 
the Harlem community to solve the deeply complex problems 
facing Negroes everywhere. 

DEVELOPMENTS IN SOCIAL WORK 

In an introductory statement to the 1960 appeal of The New 
York Times for "The Hundred Neediest Cases," the Commis- 
sioner of Public Welfare of the city had this to say: "In this city 
every day many thousands lack food, shelter or clothing; these 
wants are provided by public welfare. But many others require 
help of a different sort help that repairs the mind and replen- 
ishes the spirit. They may be children in foster homes or institu- 
tions; the aged, enfeebled, and forgotten; widows struggling to 
maintain a home or parents battered by physical and emotional 
ills. It is in this boundless area of human need that the private 
welfare agencies with their specialized services and their unique 
rehabilitation facilities have become indispensable." 3 

The cases cited day after day by the eight social agencies 
benefiting from this appeal show clearly that they now conceive 
their function as case work, requiring psychiatric and other in- 
sights for the rehabilitation of human beings and their families. 
This requires trained personnel, possessing not only skills and 
techniques, but understanding, patience, and time. Thus con- 
ceived, as it has been since the days of the depression, the task 
of the social worker is tremendous and the need for many more 
skilled case workers is pressing. 

The change in the pattern of welfare work is the result in 
large part of the fact that certain types of welfare have now 
become the right of every citizen and are no longer regarded as 
"charity." So the task of the public welfare investigator is not so 
much to discover needs and meet them, but to ascertain whether 
a family or individual qualifies for a certain kind of assistance 
to which he is legally entitled. The approach therefore becomes 
inevitably more or less legalistic and no doubt explains much of 
the hostility of those "on relief to "welfare workers," often 
transferred to all "social workers." 

3 The New "York Times, December 11, 1960. Used by permission. 
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In view of this fact, many churches and church agencies have 
entered the field of social work. The Marble Collegiate Church, 
under the leadership of Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, has estab- 
lished a psychiatric clinic for troubled persons who come for 
help. Other churches whose ministers are skilled in this field of 
work are devoting increasing attention to such personal 
counselling. 

The City Mission Society now has two trained social workers 
on its headquarters staff, W. Gerald Davenport and Mrs. Jane 
Jager. Theirs is largely an educational task. They must help the 
ministers and other church workers to learn how to diagnose a 
problem and to know what resources are available to meet it. 
They stand ready to handle referrals and to deal directly with 
cases which seem to call for the services of a professional social 
worker. The Bilingual Counseling and Referral Service of the 
Church of the Good Neighbor has consulted with fifteen hun- 
dred individuals in recent months, giving advice on such ques- 
tions as housing and employment and other problems vital to 
Puerto Rican migrants. 

Perhaps the City Mission Society has been considered old- 
fashioned because of its insistence upon active efforts to influ- 
ence the beliefs and values of people, strengthening their com- 
mitment to an active faith as an essential ingredient to their 
rehabilitation. Yet today one hears a distinguished social worker 
say: "It is time we admitted that the programs we have set up 
to prevent juvenile delinquency do not in fact prevent delin- 
quency. The missing answer lies somewhere in the education of 
our youth in values and their commitment to basic beliefs." In 
all humility a religionist may now say that social agencies and 
their workers are catching up with the philosophy of the church 
and its religiosocial credo. 

RELIGIOUS AFFILIATION IN NEW YORK 

The most recent estimate of the religious identification of the 
population of New York City shows: Protestants 22.6 per cent, 
Roman Catholics 48.6 per cent, Jewish 26.6 per cent, other 2.2 
per cent. But at least 31 per cent of the total population, while 
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"identified" as Protestant, Catholic, or Jewish, is not actually 
affiliated with any faith. It is further estimated that only 45 per 
cent of the Negro population in New York ( 1,145,000 ) has any 
formal religious connection, similarly with only 15 per cent of the 
Puerto Eican population (654,000). Surely here is a vast mis- 
sionary field ripe for the harvest. 

The New York Protestant Church Directory of 1961 lists 1815 
Protestant churches and 2539 ministers. The following denomi- 
nations are most heavily represented in these numbers: Baptist 
374, Methodist 294, Lutheran 227, Episcopal 268, Presbyterian 
178. 

Both Catholics and Jews have a comprehensive and all-inclu- 
sive program of charitable work. The Catholic Charities of the 
Archdiocese of New York has 192 member agencies and assists 
nearly six hundred thousand persons with a budget of $3,260,000. 
The Federation of Jewish Philanthropies includes family service 
and child-care agencies, community centers and the Jewish edu- 
cational program, as well as summer camps. Its leadership is of 
the finest; its program broad-gaged and imaginative. By reason 
of its diffused and variant composition, Protestantism has no 
such centralized social welfare program. Furthermore Protes- 
tants do not agree among themselves as to whether the church 
itself should provide welfare services or content itself with stimu- 
lating the community to provide nonsectarian services. The Fed- 
eration of Protestant Welfare Agencies is a coordinating body 
representing 186 different social agencies maintained under Prot- 
estant auspices. It is becoming an increasingly valuable factor in 
the social work program of the churches. The classic social work 
organizations, such as the Community Service Society and the 
Children's Aid Society, are religiously unafBliated, but Protestant 
churches rely greatly upon their advice and help. 

THE NEW CHALLENGES OF THE CITY 

AND 
THE RESPONSE OF CITY MISSION 

The program of City Mission over the past twenty years was 
far from being a mere projection into the present of the pro- 
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grams and philosophy of the past. The city as it developed was 
presenting major challenges to the Protestant forces of New York 
and to the entire community of concerned people. 

The vast public housing program presented both opportunities 
and problems. The program changes represented by the opening 
of the Church of the Open Door, the changes in equipment and 
program at De Witt Church and Bronx Spanish, the ministry to 
Parkchester and to Stuyvesant Town were not simply opening a 
specific ministry to a specific needy community, but the response 
of City Mission and its allied organizations to the challenge of a 
public policy which was opening for thousands a new mode of 
life that has no place in it for religion. 

The camping program and the work with children and youth 
were answers to a city that seemed ready to give to its children 
every kind of food except spiritual nutriment. 

The developments of the Harlem Unit and of the Spanish 
work were indications that City Mission was not disposed to 
consider the incursion of these groups primarily as a problem 
but rather as an opportunity for service providentially given to 
us here in New York. 

In meeting these and other challenges City Mission was called 
upon to be adventuresome and imaginative and to indulge in a 
certain amount of experimentation. Not all the experiments were 
successful. Lessons have been learned from the failures as well 
as from the successes. However, it is clear that in the future in 
such a rapidly changing community City Mission along with all 
religious and social organizations must be alert to meet changes 
promptly and boldly. 

The following summary and recapitulation of the changes that 
have taken place in the physical plant, organization, and pro- 
gram of the society over the last two decades is presented not 
only to indicate what has been accomplished but to point the 
way for the future. 

In 1942 the Olivet Church building was sold and the work 
transferred to other locations in Manhattan and Brooklyn. 

In 1945 the Minisink Town House, at 348 Convent Avenue, 
was purchased for use as headquarters of the Harlem Unit 
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In 1947 Kennedy House, on Gramercy Park, was sold and the 
proceeds allocated to the program of the Woman's Branch. (As 
this spacious building had been given for the use of the Woman's 
Branch by Mrs. John S. Kennedy and had been a homelike cen- 
ter for all of the women's activities, the decision to consent to 
its sale was not an easy one for the ladies to make, but again 
they felt that it was a step that meant progress.) 

In 1952 the buildings which had housed the First Spanish 
Church were demolished to make way for the Carver Houses. 
With the condemnation award the society purchased the five- 
story building at 115 East 106th Street, formerly occupied by the 
Good Neighbor Federation. The building was renovated and 
remodeled for a new home of the First Spanish Church, now 
greatly enlarged and operating under the name of the Church of 
the Good Neighbor and Community House. 

THE UNIFICATION OF THE SOCIETY 

After long and prayerful study, a complete reorganization of 
City Mission management was effected in 1952. It called for one 
board of directors with equal representation of men and women 
both in its membership and in that of the executive committee. 
The special interests of the women were safeguarded by the 
creation of a Women's Council. The arrangement takes into ac- 
count the differing approaches of men and women to organiza- 
tional work, while allocating equal responsibility. The continual 
smooth operation of the program is the result of the fine-spirited 
cooperation among board members, committees, and staff. 

In 1953, after some years in temporary quarters, the Bronx 
Spanish Evangelical Church was permanently located in a 
church building at 796 East 156th Street, a joint purchase by the 
society and the congregation. In 1955 an addition to the building 
was completed to handle the enlarged program and provide a 
community center. A year later the Congregational-Christian 
Conference received this church into its fellowship as their first 
Spanish language church in New York. The building with its ad- 
joining lot, exempted from condemnation., will soon occupy a 
central position within a large housing project, providing un- 
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equaled opportunities for service in the name of Christ. Through- 
out its history this church has had as pastor the Reverend Augus- 
tin Alvira, whose leadership has been strong, patient, and 
devoted. 

In 1954 the Church of the Open Door was dedicated. 

In 1957 an arrangement was worked out with the Presbytery 
of New York whereby a building owned by North Presbyterian 
Church and long unused was made available to the society. 
Beautifully renovated, it serves as the Minisink Community 
Center, housing the mass activities of the Harlem Unit. 

In 1958 a new building for the De Witt Memorial Church 
was dedicated. It is located on the site of the original edifice 
given by Morris K. Jesup in 1881. The old church did not lend 
itself to repair or renovation for modern uses and was therefore 
razed. The retention of the site, located at a corner of the 
Baruch Houses, was the result of long negotiations with the 
Housing Authority and once again the advice and help of Mr. 
Robert Moses was indispensable. The tenants in the housing 
projects adjacent to the church are, for the most part, Negroes 
and Puerto Ricans, to whose particular ministry the church now 
addresses itself. The congregation is now enrolled in the Re- 
formed Church in America. That De Witt continues to be an 
active church is evidenced by the statistics in a recent report. 
Attendance at English church service, 220; at Spanish service, 
108; English Sunday school, 349; Spanish Sunday school, 95; 
total attendance for the month, including the above and thirty- 
five other activities, 5864. This is the church which in 1922 was 
given three years to live! 

In 1959 the historic Broome Street Tabernacle came to the end 
of the road. Extensive repairs would have been necessary to make 
the building useful, or even safe, by modern standards. So the 
property was sold and the old house of worship demolished, care 
being taken to preserve the documents placed in the corner- 
stone by Broome Street's first pastor, the Reverend John Dooly. 

Arrangements were made with the Presbytery of New York 
for the occupancy by City Mission of the Labor Temple build- 
ing at 14th Street and Second Avenue. Meantime the Second 
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Spanish Church and the Broome Street congregation were 
merged with the Presbyterian Church of the Cross Roads, oper- 
ating within the Labor Temple. Under the leadership of the 
Reverend Joseph Martinez, this church bids fair to become a 
major center of Protestant work in lower Manhattan. Church 
services are held in English, Spanish, and Italian, Spanish pre- 
dominating. A varied program of clubs and classes goes on 
steadily. 

In 1960 the new building of the Mt Olivet Church was dedi- 
cated. Located immediately adjacent to the Marlborough 
Houses, it is presently serving residents of the housing project. 
Some of these are Negroes, some came from the constituency of 
the old Olivet in the Gravesend section and are largely of 
Italian background. The Reverend August Hugon founded, de- 
veloped, and served the church until his death in 1961. Under his 
leadership it became a member of the Presbytery of Brooklyn- 
Nassau, City Mission shares administrative and financial responsi- 
bility with the Presbytery and the congregation. 

More than $1,700,000 has been expended by the society since 
1945 on new building projects, including the extensive building 
program carried on at both camps. Part of this sum was realized 
from the sale of properties as previously indicated; some gener- 
ous building grants have been made by foundations, but the 
larger part has been appropriated from the capital funds of the 
society. 

The planning of these buildings and the services they would 
offer, the long negotiations with denominational agencies, all 
this has called for wisdom, tact, and a clear concept of the 
society's place in the religious life of New York. The board has 
acted with courage and faith in approving these forward steps, 
but it has been the task of Dr. Barry and his faithful associates, 
among them Miss Ida H. Button, associate director, and Mr. 
George S. Vyverberg, the comptroller, to transform visions into 
reality. Upon my retirement in 1955 Dr. Barry brought to the 
society a thorough knowledge of urban problems, particularly 
those of the city of New York; a brilliant mind which enables 
him to see through extraneous and peripheral concerns to the 
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heart of each problem; an appreciation of the spiritual values for 
which City Mission has stood and a complete dedication to the 
task of embodying them in the life of the city today; and an 
ability to express his ideas and convictions in arresting words. 
Dr. Barry has the confidence and respect of the leaders in re- 
ligious and social work in the city and the enthusiastic backing 
of the board of directors and the Women's Council. 

While the Advance Program of the society was conceived and 
initiated in the forties and early fifties, it was in the late fifties 
under Dr. Barry's leadership that the greatest advances were 
made. He has thus assured to the society a position of leadership 
in Protestant work in the urban field. 

PERSONALITIES OF Crry MISSION 

Many people have done virtuously in the furtherance of the 
Kingdom through the society. In the days of the lay "visiters" 
and the pious, underpaid missionaries, there was little evidence 
of a staff, as the term is now understood. For years this wonder- 
fully evolving organism was inspired, directed, and financed by 
laymen by laywomen, too, as the reports of the Female Branch 
attest so eloquently. The directors, of both sexes, have always 
been submissive to certain inner disciplines and heavy responsi- 
bilities not always evidenced by Christian workers today. The 
spirit of these devout and dedicated persons was so much a mark 
of the level of the whole group that as the early employees went 
on to be called missionaries, ministers, nurses, field workers, 
secretaries, and executives, they explain the strong and beauti- 
ful development of the society to this day, responsible in sober 
truth to the torch of commitment handed down through the 
years. 

Throughout its history the staff of City Mission has been 
superbly loyal and devoted. Space and the modesty of the pres- 
ent workers alone limit those tributes so truly observed. This 
part of the story cannot be concluded without specific mention 
of one whose ministry has just been concluded. As of December 
81, 1960, Dr. Donald J. Walton retired from the pastorate of De 
Witt Church after forty years in service. Here is a record of 
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loyalty to the church instilled in many people of different back- 
grounds and racial origins by a humble, hard-working man of 
God, who knew how to be a brother to the entire community. An 
editorial in the East Side News of December 16, I960, gives recog- 
nition to the extent and quality of his service; 

When Dr. Walton came to De Witt Church on Rivington Street in 
1922, "quietly and patiently, he and his wife went to work to build 
a bridge of understanding and mutual respect between Christian and 
Jew. What he built was not a bridge at the rarefied intellectual level 
that characterizes so much of interfaith activity but one at the warm 
and personal and humble level of neighborly help and friendship. 

The Waltons learned some halting Yiddish, and also learned to 
like gefuelte fish and stuffed gooseneck. More important, they were 
there to help when trouble came. When a neighbor's apartment 
burned, the church and parsonage were open for shelter; when sick 
neighbors went to the hospital, Don Walton was there to call. When 
the Waltons went to the Holy Land, they brought back little silken 
bags of soil for their Jewish neighbors. 

And gradually these neighbors gave their trust and confidence to 
the Waltons and to De Witt and they let their children come to the 
church gym for recreation, and to the New York City Mission's camp 
for two weeks in country sun and air. 

A long and dedicated service was rendered by Anna Wells 
Bigelow, the executive secretary of the Woman's Branch from 
1926 until 1943 ? when she retired because of ill health. Among 
her many endowments of mind and heart is included musician- 
ship of professional rank; she is an organist and a pianist. A 
reader and a thinker of liberality and depth, Mrs. Bigelow's 
retirement home in Wilton, Connecticut, is filled with books and 
bright with growing plants. She has a warm and continuing in- 
terest in each member of the City Mission family, which is 
reciprocated with respect and affection. 

What a succession of devoted and effective leaders have come 
to the women's work of the society! Each has brought special 
talents, creative imagination delicately tuned to the new chal- 
lenges of the period in which she worked. It is so with Miss Ida 
Harrison Button, who followed Mrs. Horace Bigelow; to her 
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unfailing tact and fine rapport with the women of City Mission 
is due much of the smoothness of the reorganization process. 

SOME CITY MISSION FAMILIES 

One of the unique features of the City Mission Society is the 
manner in which interest in the work has run through New York 
families. The records show many instances of parents bequeath- 
ing their concern for the society to their children. City Mission 
has also been a field of service in which husbands and wives 
could team their interests. Such attachment has often been 
passed down through four generations, continuing activity and 
support manifested over the one hundred and fifty years of the 
society's history. 

William Earl Dodge (1805^-1883) was one of the founders of 
the New York City Tract Society and a regular and generous 
supporter all his life. His wife, who was Melissa Phelps, was 
actively concerned with the Woman's Branch. One of their sons, 
the Reverend D. Stuart Dodge, a former missionary to the 
Syrians, gave much service to the society on his return, being 
also generous in his contributions throughout his long life. An- 
other son, William E. Dodge, Jr., was active in the work of the 
society from 1865 until his death in 1903, working closely with 
Morris K. Jesup. He was concerned with every good cause in 
New York and it was said that few surpassed him in intelligent 
interest, devoted service, and princely giving. George Templeton 
Strong, not one to praise lavishly, described Mr. Dodge as 
"among the best we have." His wife shared his interest in City 
Mission and for many years was one of the most generous con- 
tributors to the Woman's Branch. Other members of the Dodge 
family whose names appear in the annals of City Mission are 
General C. C. Dodge, Mr. and Mrs. George E. Dodge, Anson G. 
Phelps Dodge, and Mr. and Mrs. A. M. Dodge. Of the six chil- 
dren of William E. Dodge, Jr., the eldest, Miss Grace Dodge, 
was well known for her wide philanthropic interests, including 
the Y.W.C.A. and the Travelers Aid Society. She gave gener- 
ously to the society and more than once conducted a course in 
the City Mission Training School. Mr. Cleveland H. Dodge, son 
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of William E., Jr., had an amazing range of public interests. He 
was ever generous to City Mission, devoted to Princeton Univer- 
sity, and gave sturdy support to the local Y.M.C.A. His sons, 
Bayard and Cleveland E. Dodge, have continued in the family 
tradition. Bayard Dodge was for many years president of the 
American University in Beirut, and his twin brother, Cleveland 
E., has been a benefactor of many good causes in the Near East 
and in New York, where he is a leader in the work of the 
Y.M.C.A. and The Protestant Council. He has been most re- 
sponsive to appeals from City Mission, particularly for special 
projects such as the Pathfinding Service and the Church of the 
Open Door. "The Dodges can always be depended upon," has 
become a byword in New York. 

The name of De Witt is an old and honored one in City 
Mission annals. Dr. Thomas De Witt was president of the New 
York City Mission and Tract Society from 1846 to 1873, his wife 
being first directress of the Woman's Branch from 1833 to 1843 
and again from 1862 to 1881. Their daughter became the wife of 
Morris K. Jesup, whose part in City Mission history has been 
described. While her husband was president of the society ( 1881- 
1903) and for years thereafter, Mrs. Jesup served as first directress 
of the Woman's Branch (1881-1915). Her niece, Eleanor de 
Graff Cuyler, was active and generous in City Mission work from 
1909 to her death in 1934. When a plaque was awarded her 
in recognition of her services to the society, it was pointed out 
that these three ladies, Miss Cuyler, Mrs. Jesup, and Mrs. De 
Witt, together represented a continuous term of family service 
to the society of over one hundred years. 

Note has been made of the service of Mrs. William W. Chester, 
the first directress of the Female Branch (1843-1862); her 
husband was also active in the Tract Society, having been a 
charter member in 1827. 

Another husband and wife and family connection with City 
Mission began with the election of Stephen Baker to the board 
of directors in 1888. He became treasurer in 1895 and served 
steadily in that capacity until 1923. Mrs. Baker's interest in the 
Woman's Branch, beginning in 1895, was intense, personal, and 
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devoted. For the Training School and its students she had a 
loving concern, teaching courses, and always ready to assist 
students and staff members as problems arose. In her later years 
Mrs. Baker devoted much time and thought to the work of Mrs. 
Forell and the Newcomers Christian Fellowship. Among the 
Baker children present at the early meetings of the Young 
Helpers League was Mary Farquhar Baker, now Mrs. Henry 
LeRoy Finch. Mrs. Baker's mantle fell upon the willing shoulders 
of her daughter, who has been a valued member of the board of 
the society for many years. Not the least of Mrs. Finch's gifts to 
the society is the interest she roused in her son, Charles B. Finch, 
who served as president of the board from 1956 to 1959. 

Another who "inherited" City Mission from her mother was 
Miss Elizabeth Billings. She had heard about the society during 
her childhood from her mother, Mrs. Frederick Billings, so that 
she came later into a position of leadership in the Woman's 
Branch very naturally and graciously. By the time she became 
first directress of the Woman's Branch in 1925, she felt the pulse 
of every detail of the program. Every year Miss Billings enter- 
tained the entire staff of the Woman's Branch at her home and 
these were indeed memorable occasions. 

Other husband and wife members of the "City Mission Family" 
in recent years have been Mr. and Mrs. Timothy N. Pfeiffer, 
serving terms as president and first directress respectively; Mr. 
and Mrs. Dwight H. Day; Mr. and Mrs. Duncan Van Norden, 
both of whom inherited an interest in City Mission from their 
families; and Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Hadden. Mrs. Hadden has 
an interesting family connection with City Mission history. Her 
paternal great-grandfather was Robert M. Hartley, whose life 
story is contained in these pages, with special reference to the 
founding of the A.I.C JP. Her maternal great-grandfather, William 
A. Booth, was long the president of the Children's Aid Society; 
that story, too, has been outlined. Her grandfather, the Reverend 
Henry M. Booth, later president of Auburn Theological Seminary, 
was pastor of the Presbyterian Church of Englewood, New Jersey, 
and started a group relationship with City Mission of long con- 
tinuance. 
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Among other names of New York families which constantly 
recur in the records of the society are: Alexander, Auchincloss, 
Bulkley, Colgate, Delano, Ely, Foster, Handy, Harkness, Schieffe- 
lin, Shepard, Slade, Sloane, Terry, and Trevor. Surely New Yorkers 
have built themselves into City Mission. It is our hope and prayer 
that City Mission may have built itself as deeply into the lives 
of New Yorkers. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE LATEST NEWCOMERS 
TO NEW YORK 

Negroes and Puerto Ricans 



"The essence of all faith ... is that man's life 
can be and will be better." 1 

We have seen how true it is that the history of New York may 
be told in terms of the arrival of successive waves of various 
ethnic groups which have made the city the cosmopolitan center 
it is today. We have all but closed our doors to new arrivals from 
Europe, but in their stead we have been receiving tens of thou- 
sands of Negroes from the South and Puerto Ricans from the 
island, neither of which groups is affected by the restrictive im- 
migration laws. 

PBEJTJDICE AGAINST NEWCOMERS 

Before dealing with these latest newcomers to our city, we 
should refresh our memories as to the experiences of their prede- 
cessors. 

Upon arrival in New York, each new group has started life at 
the lowest level. They had to be content with the meanest of 
unskilled labor and congregated in the slums where alone they 
could find living quarters within their means. Descriptions have 
been given earlier of living conditions in the slums and of the 
resultant effects upon health and moral standards. It is not sur- 
prising, then, that each group was apt to be regarded by those 
who came before them as "the scum of the earth," boding no 

1 Thomas Wolfe, quoted by Van Wyck Brooks in Our Literary Heritage, 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1956. 
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good to the life of the city. The Irish were described as "lazy, 
drunken, brawling ne'er-do-wells." Bearded men and bewigged 
women crowding the East Side streets, hawking with raucous 
voices the unbelievably variegated collection of goods piled up 
on their pushcarts the newly arrived Jews certainly did not seem 
to be likely-looking prospects for American citizenship. And even 
as late as 1914, when Italians had been in New York for decades, 
one observer described them as transplanted illiterate peasants 
prone to crimes of violence, so that the very names "Black Hand" 
and "Maffia" became synonymous with criminal conspiracies 
against law and order. When the Germans first came to New 
York they crowded together in their kleinesdeutschland just as 
did the Jews in their ghetto and the Italians in their "little Italys." 
The German beer gardens and continental Sundays caused many 
a pious Knickerbocker to raise his eyebrows and hold his nose. 
Each of these groups has marched onward and upward in its 
life in New York. Each of them now occupies a position of im- 
portance and of influence in the life of the community. They have 
all become Americans; they have all become New Yorkers. It 
is impossible now to imagine a New York without those whose 
backgrounds are Jewish or Italian, or Irish or German. They are 
no longer considered a problem; they are a distinct and valuable 
asset to our common life. 

These aspects of the history of the city of New York are too 
often forgotten. In newspapers, magazines, and private conversa- 
tion one encounters many expressions of alarm over the social and 
moral conditions which seem to have been created by these new- 
comers from the South and Puerto Rico. The assumption is that 
New York has never seen such conditions before and that the 
future of the city is imperiled by this blight that has descended 
upon it. Curiously enough, it is often those who themselves 
arrived here but recently who seem most disturbed. 

There was a point in the history of the City Mission Society 
when it seemed wise to arrange to have a Puerto Rican congrega- 
tion share the building of the Broome Street Tabernacle with the 
Italian congregation. There were some strenuous objections on 
the part of the Italian group. 'We just don't want our children 
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mingling with these 'Spiks,' " some said. It happened that sixty 
years before, the English congregation occupying the building 
was asked to share the edifice with the Italian group. The 
office of City Mission was flooded with protests with violent refer- 
ences to "Dagoes" and "Wops." The executive of City Mission 
now reminded the Italian congregation of this chapter in their 
history. Be it recorded that they were shamed by this revelation, 
and with the exception of one family, received the Puerto Rican 
group graciously and have worked together with them harmoni- 
ously ever since. Some progress toward tolerance had been made 
in the sixty years. 

But prejudice still remains. Dr. Leonard Covello, who in his 
later years worked with the Puerto Ricans of East Harlem, 
reports how a businessman exploded; 

"These Puerto Ricans you are talking so fondly about by these do 
you mean the people I see every day on my way to the office? In 
the summer the women sitting on the stoops nursing their babies? 
The kids running around without any shoes and urinating in the 
gutter? The men sullen and evil-tempered, looking as if they'd like 
a chance to stick a knife in you? Are these your wonderful Puerto 
Ricans?" 

Nodding, I asked where he was born. "Hell's Kitchen" he answered 
without hesitation. "Toughest spot in New York." The old story. The 
son of immigrant parents could no longer remember women nursing 
their babies on doorsteps during his youth, or the drunks staggering 
along Tenth Avenue, or the prostitutes, or the bucket of beer with the 
head of foam he used to pick up at the saloon for his father. The 
memory of man is short. 2 

There is a crying need today of sympathetic interpretation 
of the needs and aspirations of both the Negro and Puerto 
Rican minorities of our city. The contacts of the City Mission 
Society with these groups have extended over many years and 
are of a nature to enable it to see both the good and the bad in 
their life in the city. As it has learned that the good far outweighs 

2 Leonard Covello, The Heart Is the Teacher, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1958, p. 268. Used by permission. 
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the bad, it feels competent to speak as from an interpreter's 
house. Such testimony should counteract some of the irresponsi- 
ble diatribes that one reads in the daily press and hears in private 
conversation with ill-informed people. 

As an exhibit of the concern felt by the society and the type 
of interpretation it is giving to the public, the following letter 
recently addressed to the Protestant clergy of New York City by 
David W. Barry will suffice: 

October 19, 1959 

Reverend Sir: 

Here at City Mission we have been deeply disturbed by recent 
revelations of deep-seated prejudice against the Puerto Ricans in New 
York City even among community leaders of whom we should be able 
to expect wiser insights. We are told by Protestant leaders that the 
constituency of the Protestant churches is by no means as enlightened 
or free from bias as we should hope for. This is why we are writing 
you. 

The pattern of prejudice is as old as the city and it resolves itself 
into this formula: take the most recent arrivals (Irish, Jewish, Italian, 
Negro, Puerto Rican) and make them the scapegoats; blame on them 
the crime, the over-crowded housing, the low level of public education, 
the inter-group tensions. Instead of improving community facilities, 
the call is for a cessation of migration as the solution. 

I hope you will remind your congregation that this kind of analysis 
is as wrong morally wrong today as it has always been in the past, 
and that the Christian cannot indulge in scapegoating or categorizing, 
nor can the Christian citizen evade his personal responsibility for 
conditions in this city's crowded neighborhoods by blaming all prob- 
lems on the victims of society's problems. 

We feel especially impelled to speak concerning the Puerto Rican. 
We began Protestant work among New York City's Puerto Ricans in 
1912, sponsored a number of the major Spanish-speaking churches of 
several denominations, and have been a kind of informal Protestant 
center for work among Puerto Ricans. I would like especially to make 
these three points: 

In nearly fifty years of work with thousands of Puerto Ricans, we 
have yet to encounter that mythical Puerto Rican who came to New 
York to "get on relief." Like all migrants, Puerto Ricans come seeking 
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job opportunities, and go where opportunity exists. They come here 
because the city's economy needs them. 

Delinquency, narcotics addiction, and similar social problems are 
problems of New York City, not Puerto Rico. They are, in effect, 
diseases indigenous to New York City, with which low-income new- 
comers are infected; they are not imported. 

The most remarkable fact about Puerto Ricans, as with other 
newcomer groups before them, is the way in which the great majority 
surmount the obstacles to decent living in slum neighborhoods and 
become stable, responsible citizens. This is particularly true of those 
who become members of Protestant churches, who show a capacity 
for stewardship and service which I am inclined to say is without 
precedent. 

It is our great hope that the voice of the Protestant clergy will be 
heard on this subject, both in our churches and in the community at 
large. 

Sincerely yours, 
[Signed] David W. Barry, Executive Director 

NEGROES IN NEW YORK CITY 

In a sense it is a misnomer to designate the Negroes of New 
York as "newcomers/' Negroes were to be found in Manhattan 
from the early days of its settlement. While slavery was never a 
widely accepted institution in New York and was abolished by 
the State Legislature in 1827, nevertheless many of the early 
Knickerbockers had slaves as household servants. In fact, there 
are Negroes in New York today with good old Dutch names, 
they being the descendants of those who served the Dutch set- 
tlers as slaves. As late as 1826, there still existed a Negro Dutch 
Reformed Church composed of manumitted slaves and their 
children. 

Prior to 1850 the tein thousand Negroes living in New York City 
were located for the most part downtown in such streets as 
Lispenard, Broome, and Spring. By 1880, when Washington 
Square became a fashionable residential area, there was a sizable 
colony of Negroes near the Square on Sullivan and Thompson 
streets, Minetta Lane, and in Greenwich Village near the homes 
of their employers. 
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In 1890 the movement uptown had taken many of them to the 
upper 20 ? s and lower 30's, and by 1900 their chief concentration 
was in the district between 53rd and 63rd streets on the far 
West Side, including an area of unsavory reputation known as 
"San Juan Hill" During this period, the Negroes of New York 
had established themselves in the service occupations as barbers, 
waiters, caterers, and skilled artisans. Those who had gone into 
business and professional life were apt to be found in Brooklyn, 
which became a favorite place of refuge at the time of the draft 
riots. However, when Negroes endeavored to enter such trades as 
carpentry, bricklaying, and plastering, they were shut out by the 
trade unions. These restrictions added to the tension which 
brought about the race riot of 1900. Up to this time life among 
the Negroes of New York had been peaceful only because they 
were disposed to accept the restrictions placed around them with- 
out too much protest 

In the first decade of the twentieth century several events 
occurred which were to change the whole picture. The first was a 
mass migration to Harlem. This movement was begun and sus- 
tained by real estate operators. The Negroes found in Harlem 
wider streets and apartments which were more modern, more 
airy, more sunny than the living quarters they had known before. 
Then there was a new spurt of migration from the South and from 
the British West Indies. For the first time the desire to move 
North penetrated the deep South. The persistent effort in that 
section to make freedom meaningless for the Negro had resulted 
in their exclusion from the ballot box, from desirable employ- 
ment, and from equal rights in education. So, hearing that jobs 
could be had in New York, a mass movement began and Harlem 
became crowded and then overcrowded. 

It was at this period that the Urban League and the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People came into 
being. The Negroes really began to mobilize for the long battle, 
yet to be won, to gain recognition as people entitled to be treated 
as human beings with rights and privileges equal to those of 
any other group. 

The newcomers from the South and from the West Indies 
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found jobs awaiting them, especially after the restriction of 
immigration from Europe. The Negro population of the city 
grew rapidly-to 150,000 in 1920, 327,000 by 1930, and to 800,000 
by 1950 (1,146,000 in the metropolitan area). While Harlem has 
remained their central community, many Negroes soon moved 
over into the Bronx, established a rival community in the Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant area of Brooklyn, and scattered all over the city 
as public housing projects were made available to them. The 
South Jamaica-St Albans area in Queens was opened to them, 
while the satellite cities of the metropolitan area Newark, Jersey 
City, Montclair, Mount Vernon, and New Rochelle attracted 
sizable Negro populations. 

One can see the beginning of the same process which took 
the older immigrant groups, Jews, Italians, Irish, Germans, and 
others, out of the lower East Side and scattered them all over the 
city as their economic position improved and they were able 
to mingle with other groups on a parity. For the Negroes the 
indefinable but real and cruelly unjust barrier of color slows 
down this process and in all too many cases puts a stop to it But 
it is unbelievable that the largest and wealthiest city in the world 
will continue to tolerate the confinement of such a large group of 
its citizens in a ghetto. 

With the Supreme Court decision concerning integration in our 
public schools and the discussion and conflict that followed 
Little Rock, "sit-ins," "Freedom Riders"; with the race problem 
become the number one problem of the world; with the African 
nations pressing for and winning their independence, the Negroes 
of New York as elsewhere have become aware that there should 
be a new place in the world for them. So in Harlem there is a 
stirring among the colored people, a self-conscious alertness to 
see and combat discrimination and prejudice wherever it is 
found, even where it is unconsciously harbored. 

As in the rest of New York, one finds all kinds of people in 
Harlem. There are the wealthy who drive high-priced cars, 
send their children to private schools and expensive colleges, 
travel abroad, and in general live in the style of Park Avenue 
residents. Prominent musicians, artists, writers, and athletes have 
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lived there, as have distinguished leaders, physicians, welfare 
workers, teachers who are the peers of any in their professions. 
There is poverty in Harlem, crime and vice, drug addiction and 
juvenile delinquencyall the products of some of the worst slums 
remaining in the city. These are the people who make the head- 
lines. But our story is of a group of civic-minded, religiously 
motivated, respectable citizens; children, young people, and 
adults, who are forging their way upward by sheer force of 
character which overcomes the handicaps of color and race and 
environment and is enabling them, by what they are and what 
they do, to make a constructive contribution to the race problem 
here and everywhere. They are the hope of Harlem the hope of 
the Negro world responsible, able leaders allying themselves 
with white people to whom justice and brotherhood are not just 
idealistic words, but the working principles of a true democracy 
in New York, in the South, in Africa, and wherever free men live 
under God. 

THE NEGRO CHURCHES 

One statement may be made of Harlem and every other Negro 
community in New York City without fear of contradiction: 
"There are plenty of churches there. 77 While it is estimated that 
half of the Negroes of the city are not affiliated with any church, 
that is not for lack of an organized effort on the part of the reli- 
giously minded in the community. All of the familiar varieties of 
Protestantism and many not heard of before have their doors 
open to Negroes. Some of them are large churches with enormous 
congregations. St. Philip's Episcopal Church is one of the largest 
parishes in that communion; the Abyssinian Baptist Church claims 
the largest congregation in the city, the Concord Baptist Church 
in Brooklyn and St. Mark's Methodist Church in Manhattan also 
number their congregations in the thousands. Three of the largest 
churches in the Presbytery of New York minister to Negro 
congregations. Ministers such as Gardner Taylor, recently presi- 
dent of The Protestant Council, 0. Clay Maxwell, Adam Clayton 
Powell, James H. Robinson, Edler C. Hawkins, lately vice- 
moderator of the United Presbyterian Church, Charles L. Warren, 
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M. Moran Weston, Shelby Rooks, and B. C. Robeson are preach- 
ers of power, men of great influence in their respective communi- 
ties. 

Far more numerous than the churches of recognized denomi- 
nations are those that represent one or another of the pente.costal 
sects. These are most often housed in a store or similar rented 
quarters.. They are inclined to be quite emotional in the nature of 
their services, but there is a sense of expectancy as to the reality 
of a living God and a warmth of fellowship that lifts the wor- 
shipers above their drab environment. 

The Roman Catholic Church now has a number of large and 
active parishes serving this traditionally Protestant group. The 
building of several large and well appointed parochial schools has 
been most helpful to these communities where the public schools 
are often poorly equipped and undermanned. The parochial 
school has also been the means of gaining new converts to the 
Catholic faith. The Lt. Joseph B. Kennedy, Jr., Memorial Com- 
munity Center, established in 1954 by grants from the Kennedy 
Foundation, is becoming increasingly a power in the Harlem 
community a power for good and a power for the Roman 
Catholic faith. 

It is often said that eleven o'clock on Sunday morning is the 
most segregated hour in the week. However, it is no longer true, 
as James Weldon Johnson stated in 1940, that there are no Ne- 
groes to be found in white churches. There are many exceptions 
now to that once universal rule, for many a New York church, 
finding itself faced with a ministry to a mixed group resident in a 
housing project, is now carrying on an integrated program. Such 
churches find that, with the best of good will, they confront 
problems, particularly in cases where the Negro group grows 
to a point where it is in the majority in the congregation. As 
yet the white people of New York and elsewhere find it difficult 
to adjust to the unaccustomed status of a minority group. 

Whether the churches be large or small, it is still generally 
true, as it was in 1920, that the Negro churches are much stronger 
in their work with adults than they are in their program for chil- 
dren and youth. There are however notable exceptions. St. 
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Philip's Protestant Episcopal Church, probably Harlem's most 
aristocratic church, is located on one of the most congested blocks 
in Harlem. For ten years this church has opened its doors to the 
children and youth of the neighborhood for recreational groups, 
clubs, and classes. The present rector, Dr. M. Moran Weston, 
continues the well established policy of the former pastor, Dr. 
Shelton Hale Bishop, widely and wisely influential in his com- 
munity and his church. The Presbyterian Church of the Master, 
Dr. James H. Robinson, 3 pastor, maintains the Morningside Com- 
munity Center in an adjacent building. Here a myriad of activi- 
ties is carried on including day care for children of working 
mothers, a psychiatric counselling service, a mental hygiene 
clinic, a clinic for addicts of narcotics, an extensive recreational 
and educational program for children and youth, and the admini- 
strative offices of a large summer camp for boys and girls in New 
Hampshire. Other churches too are enlarging their program for 
young people. It was to make possible such an intensive ministry 
to the youth of the area in many more churches that the City 
Mission Society opened its Harlem Unit forty years ago. The 
Unit now operates through thirteen churches and in the Minisink 
Town House and the Minisink Community Center. 

CITY MISSION AT WOEK IN HARLEM 

Throughout the preceding chapters, the program of the Harlem 
Unit and Camp Minisink has been dealt with extensively. There 
remains to be added but a few general observations and interpre- 
tations. 

Consonant with their importance and value, these two aspects 
of the program of City Mission together represent the largest 
item in the budget of the society. Furthermore, in keeping with 
the society's present insistence that the leadership of the field 
program should be indigenous, the direction of policy and pro- 
gram is in the hands of the director, Mrs. Alberta T. Kline, and 
her staff, with the City Mission headquarters staff serving as 
counsellors. 

3 In 1961 Dr, Robinson resigned this pastorate to direct "Operation Cross- 
roadsAfrica," a service project for Africans, which he founded. 
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An increasing amount of the budget for buildings, equipment, 
and program is raised in the local community. The success of the 
women's and men's cooperative committees in raising funds is 
owing to the interest and enthusiasm of these local volunteer 
helpers, based on the respect and confidence which the leader- 
ship of the work has inspired in those who know it best. 

The Harlem Unit and Camp Minisink have been spectacularly 
successful in arranging for public events which have proved 
appealing not only to the Harlem community but to a much wider 
group of New Yorkers. The annual Christmas Carol Sing by the 
Minisink girls' and boys' choruses has become an event not to 
be missed. The lilting music of these singers combined with 
interpretative dances and amusing skits make the annual "Show 
of Shows" with its five hundred participants one of the most 
intriguing programs in the city. Each year the staff has had 
to move this show to a larger place, until it reached Carnegie 
Hall, and, even there, the performance attracted an overflow au- 
dience of those who find both the naturalness and discipline of 
this large group of children and young people most appealing. 

The annual luncheon of the Women's Cooperative Committee 
also had to be moved each year to a larger hall, until in recent 
years it found itself in the Starlight Room of the Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel. The sight of over a thousand Negro women beautifully 
gowned and charmingly mannered, crowding into this hall for 
luncheon has been a revelation to those who were privileged to 
be there. The systematic and enthusiastic reports made at this 
luncheon by the money-raising teams are an inspiration to all who 
know how difficult it is to raise funds in New York, especially 
from among those in the lower-income brackets. 

Those who know from sad experience how noisy and unruly 
a group of several hundred boys can be should attend one of 
the drills of the Minisink Cadet Corps. There are now twelve 
hundred boys enrolled in eight corps at various centers, and the 
precision and order of their marching and drills led by the Drum 
and Bugle Corps is a tribute to their organizer and leader, Wil- 
bert Burgie, head of the boys' work. It is also a demonstration of 
how boys can be trained to be leaders, for as a boy learns the 
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skill of leading and teaching others, he moves up in rank and 
takes responsibility for training groups of younger boys. 

The annual Candlelight Service, in which a thousand children 
participate in a reverential service of worship, crowds the largest 
church auditorium in Harlem. It is a demonstration of how deeply 
children may be made to feel and express the meaning of their 
own religious experience. 

These programs are made possible by the unique gifts of Mrs. 
Kline and her associate, Miss Gladys Thome, and one cannot 
interpret the work in the city or at camp save through these two 
extraordinary personalities. 4 

The path which led Alberta Thomas into missionary work was 
not an easy one. Born and raised in Florida, she was for years 
the sole support of her mother and her grandmother. Her grand- 
mother was a very religious person, most zealous in her endeavors 
to win others for Christ through missionary visiting. When she 
was on her deathbed she whispered to young Alberta, "Honey, 
I want you to become a missionary." "No, Grandma/' she replied, 
1 want to be a doctor/' But when Alberta found her way north to 
New York, she must have remembered her grandmother's dying 
wish, for she applied to the City Mission Training School for 
preparation for missionary work. But then there occurred an 
incident which one records with sadness. Alberta was admitted to 
the school, but only as a "second-class" student. She was ad- 
mitted to classes, but she slept and ate with the "help/' and waited 
on the other students in the dining room and ran the elevator 
for them. Although she was not invited to the class festivities at 
graduation, Alberta did graduate and became one of the original 
unit of workers in the Harlem area. When one considers the 
honors which have been heaped upon Alberta Thomas Kline and 
the recognition which has been given to her by the City Mission 
Society as one of its ablest and respected leaders, one can only 
admit with mingled sorrow and pride that the City Mission Society 
has made notable progress over these forty years in recognizing 

4 On July 21, 1961, the City Mission Society announced the appointment 
of Miss Gladys Thorne as director of the Harlem Unit and Camp Minisink. 
Miss Thorne succeeded Mrs. Alberta T. Kline who retired after thirty-eight 
years of service. Mrs. Kline is now special consultant for the Harlem work. 
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merit and character wherever it is found, irrespective of what 
seems to its leaders today an entirely irrelevant consideration 
that of race. 

Surely Mrs. Kline has brought to her work in Harlem unusual 
talents which have won for her the respect and the love of all 
the boys and girls and young people whose lives she has touched, 
the entire Harlem community, and an ever widening circle of 
Christian workers throughout the city. She holds the young people 
strictly to the highest standards of behavior and attitudes and yet 
keeps their admiration and love. Each year Mrs. Kline sets before 
the campers at Minisink a new goal. In four recent seasons one 
of the following lines expressed the goal for the year: 

Equal opportunity means equal responsibility. 
Each day a new beginning. 

By serving today's needs, we build for tomorrow. 
What I do today matters forever. 

These lines were later put to music and sung by the Minisink 
Chorus as a surprise to "Ma" Kline as she is affectionately called 
by all "Minisinkers." The philosophy thus expressed has sung its 
way into the hearts of thousands of the younger generation in 
Harlem and elsewhere. 

A perfect complement to Mrs. Kline in the leadership of the 
Harlem Unit and Minisink is Gladys Thorne, popularly known 
as "Thornie." Gladys loves to tell the story of how she came to 
become interested in City Mission. She was a lively youngster, 
she says, full of mischief, brimming over with fun and a love of 
music. Her highest ambition was to be a "torch singer," and she 
early developed a voice which would have qualified her for that 
role. As a young girl, she happened to encounter Mrs. Kline, who 
was then conducting a girls' club at the Abyssinian Baptist 
Church. Miss Thome admits that she and her friends led Mrs. 
Kline a merry chase; in fact, she maintains that she was the 
number one "problem child." Even then, "Ma" Kline had the 
patience which was later to be so characteristic of her leadership. 
She reasoned with Gladys, asked her to her home for dinner, and 
in every way tried to win her confidence and cooperation. Miss 
Thorne says that she soon discovered that if she came to "Ma" 
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Kline with a problem, she was apt to be taken out for some special 
treat So; when she became hungry for something extra, she 
would come to Mrs. Kline and say "Ma, I've got a problem." 

Mrs. Kline is a wise woman. She realized that here was a born 
leader and, persisting in her efforts, won the girl's confidence and 
love. Gladys Thome began helping her with younger girls, became 
a junior counsellor, and successively senior counsellor, director 
of the Minisinlc Chorus, program director, second in command in 
the work. 

It is an amazing gift that Miss Thorne possessesthat of keep- 
ing large groups of children in line, that of bringing a recalcitrant 
girl up short, yet the while never losing her temper and never 
failing to make those whom she disciplines know that she harbors 
no ill will, but, on the contrary, is on their side despite their 
momentary lapses into misconduct. 

It is owing in no small measure to the magnetic quality of the 
leadership of these two individuals that the Harlem Unit is such 
an outstanding example of a program carried on for a needy and 
aspiring community of young people by those who came out of 
the same environment, speaking to them with the heart's under- 
standing. 

THE WORK AMONG PUERTO RICANS 

The preceding chapters have made it clear that ministry to 
the Puerto Rican population not only looms large in the present 
program of City Mission Society, but confronts the society and 
all Protestant groups in the city with a challenge and an oppor- 
tunity of extraordinary proportions. It remains now only to round 
out the picture of the present situation of these latest newcomers 
to the city and to point out some of the problems and accomplish- 
ments of the churches in areas where Puerto Ricans are to be 
found in strength. 

The latest available information 5 would indicate that the 
Puerto Rican population of the five boroughs is approximately 
654,000, with the great majority of them living in Manhattan, 
Brooklyn, and the Bronx, in that order. In the beginning of the 

S A Summary in Facts and Figures, Migration Division, Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, 1959. 
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mass migration from the island, new arrivals tended to locate 
in a few colonies such as East Harlem and South Bronx. Lately, 
however, Puerto Ricans have been scattering all over the city. 
The older settlements have reached the saturation point of popu- 
lation, and now new low-income public housing projects are 
available in other areas. Thus the West Side of Manhattan is 
becoming almost as predominantly Spanish as East Harlem. Also, 
many are now to be found on the lower East Side, in the more 
northerly sections of the Bronx, as well as in the southern part 
of that borough; in the Brownsville section of Brooklyn and in 
Williamsburg and the Bedford-Stuyvesant area. In fact, there 
are very few sections of the city where there are no Puerto Ricans 
to be found; they appear to be omnipresent. Furthermore, Puerto 
Ricans are beginning to move to the suburbs, and we may expect 
that trend to continue as the economic condition of the people 
improves. 

There is a popular impression that all Puerto Ricans are of 
the Roman Catholic faith. It is true that the vast majority of 
Puerto Ricans are nominal Catholics, although it should be 
remembered that there is a small but very influential group of 
Protestants on the island, the product of missionary endeavor 
there since 1898. Those who have watched many peoples of 
Catholic background come to this city testify that of them all 
the hold of the Catholic Church upon the Puerto Ricans has 
been the weakest. They were lax and apathetic to the Church on 
the island; they are no less so here, especially as they found the 
Catholic Church in the city dominated by the Irish and the 
Italians. However, the Catholic authorities have in recent years 
become very much alive to the situation of the Puerto Ricans, 
there are now many more Spanish-speaking priests, and the 
church has increased the number and quality of social services 
available to the group. 

THE MINISTRY OF THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES 

The New York City Mission Society began its Spanish work 
in 1912 and until comparatively recently dominated the field 
of Protestant work save for the Pentecostal groups. During the 
last decade the various denominations became aware of the 
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missionary opportunity before them. An emphasis on their part 
upon "inclusive churches" which are to minister to the entire 
community, led them in many instances to include in their 
ministry the Spanish-speaking people moving into their neighbor- 
hoods. The Report on the Protestant Spanish Community in New 
York City e lists the following denominations as having a sig- 
nificant interest in Spanish-language work: American Baptist, 
Christian and Missionary Alliance, Congregational-Christian, 
Christian Church, Evangelical United Brethren, Evangelical and 
Reformed, Missouri Synod Lutheran, United Lutheran, Metho- 
dist, United Presbyterian, Protestant Episcopal, Reformed Church 
in America, Salvation Army, and Seventh-day Adventist The 
various Pentecostal groups have by far the largest number of 
churches and church members. The totals are: Pentecostal, 240 
churches with 18,482 members; all other denominations, 187 
churches with 13,677 members. Despite .all of this effort, it is 
evident that a large field of missionary endeavor still remains. 

The approach of the Protestant churches is being made in 
several different ways, the most widespread being by means of 
Spanish-language churches where practically the whole program 
is conducted in Spanish, a program similar to the foreign- 
language work with European immigrant groups. Then there are 
churches where both Spanish and English are used, the latter 
for the children and youth. Finally, there are some churches 
where the entire program is conducted in English, but a special 
effort is being made to reach the Puerto Ricans of the community. 

Generally speaking, as with the Negro churches, the churches 
ministering to the Puerto Ricans are more successful with the 
adults than with children and youth. The general public is keenly 
aware of the juvenile delinquency prevailing in the city, often 
involving youths of Puerto Rican parentage. But all too few of 
the churches are addressing themselves specifically to that prob- 
lem. The Reverend Kilmer Myers on the lower East Side and the 
Reverend Gusweller at St. Matthew and St. Timothy's Church 
on the upper West side, the East Harlem Protestant Parish, the 
Community Center of the Church of the Good Neighbor, and the 

6 Published by Department of Church Planning and Research, The Protes- 
tant Council of the City of New York, 1960, 
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United West Side Parish maintain Christian centers where crea- 
tive efforts are being made to reach the youth of Spanish origin. 
But it is still too often true, as Harrison Salisbury writes in his 
book The Shook Up Generation, that "no one cares whether there 
is a place for the children off the streets or whether they are clob- 
bered night after night by men who cannot understand that these 
blows merely condition a new generation to hatred for the civili- 
zation into which they were born. No one cares whether they 
live with God or with the Devil." 

Most of the work which the City Mission Society has been 
carrying on among Puerto Ricans is now under denominational 
auspices, though the society still has a stake in the program and 
is endeavoring with all the resources at its disposal to make the 
Bronx Spanish Church, De Witt Church, the Church of the 
Crossroads, the Church of the Good Neighbor, and the Church of 
All Nations effective instruments in bringing to these communities 
within the city the buttressing power of a living faith. The 
Reverend Rogelio Archilla is now the senior pastor at De Witt 
Church, thus carrying forward the established policy of City 
Mission in utilizing indigenous leadership. 

CHURCH OF THE GOOD NEIGHBOR AND COMMUNITY HOUSE 

The well equipped building on East 106th Street now used for 
the Good Neighbor Church and Community House was formerly 
utilized only for Community House activities. When City Mission 
came into possession of it, a thoroughgoing remodeling was 
undertaken with the result that it now provides splendid facilities 
for church services and religious education programs, and, in 
addition, ample rooms for community house activities including 
a large and adequately equipped gymnasium. If this were just 
another church and community center, the Good Neighbor story 
would be a good but familiar one. The exciting thing about Good 
Neighbor is that it represents Christian people in a low-income 
neighborhood taking responsibility for their neighbors' welfare. A 
large part of the program is staffed by volunteer leaders and the 
church members themselves contribute substantially toward the 
operation costs of the project. 

One of the problems which all who are engaged in Spanish 
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work confront is to win and hold the interest of children and 
young people now so thoroughly imbued with the ways and 
speech of New York, and at the same time, give to Spanish-speak- 
ing adults a program both appealing and satisfying to them. Many 
of those who became Protestants on the island have very strict 
standards of morality. They have been trained to believe that a 
professing Christian should not smoke or dance or go to the 
movies. This, of course, runs counter to the accepted mores of 
young people in New York, Conflict could easily arise on this 
issue and often does, yet at Good Neighbor the adults and young 
people, with some concessions from both sides, live and work 
together amicably. 

The Reverend Rafael Cotto, the pastor of the Good Neighbor 
Church, is a small man with a soft voice, but one need only hear 
him preach or see him handle the many difficult situations that 
arise to know that here is a born leader, forceful, but kindly and 
sympathetic to both old and young. He has won a reputation for 
himself in the East Harlem community where his work in the 
field of housing and health has been recognized as peculiarly 
significant and valuable. He has an able and loyal staff, most of 
them Spanish-speaking, who have stayed by the work year after 
year. Warren Henry, who is in charge of the Community House, 
has been at Good Neighbor since City Mission entered it. He 
knows how to make the gymnasium program, so often only a 
basketball playground, a place where constructive character 
building can take place. It was Henry who won the friendship of 
the teen-agers involved in the gang war which led to the opening 
of "Teen-agers' Paradise" near Camp Sharparoon. Those who 
have attended the morning service in English and observed the 
large group of young people worshiping there, or who have been 
at the Young People's Conferences at Sharparoon, will bear wit- 
ness to the fact that here is a group which could match the young 
people of any church in the metropolitan area for an under- 
standing of the meaning of the Christian faith and its application 
to the problems of today. 

Many boys and girls of Puerto Rican background who have 
teetered on the brink of delinquency, crime, or drug addiction, 
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have been snatched from that fate and their feet set on the path 
that leads to good and holy living. Later, to see these same young 
people wanting to help others and becoming skillful leaders in 
the church or Community House or in some form of social work, 
is to witness the powerful force in this service of Christian re- 
demption. 

The Reverend Joseph Martinez, now the pastor of the Pres- 
byterian Church of the Crossroads, is himself a product of City 
Mission. Arriving in New York from his native Cuba, Martinez 
found his way to the First Spanish Evangelical Church and, more 
important, found himself at home there. He was converted and 
immediately put his new-found faith to work teaching in the 
Sunday school. Proving himself an adept teacher who soon won 
the affection of young and old, he decided to go into the ministry. 
Working part time at the church, he attended St. John's College 
at night until he received enough credits for his Bachelor of 
Arts degree. Then a scholarship was obtained for him at the 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary in Chicago, where he gained 
additional practical experience working with a Mexican group in 
that city. Upon his graduation from the seminary, he accepted 
the City Mission's call to become the pastor of the Second Spanish 
Church, then meeting at the Broome Street Tabernacle, presently 
merged with the Church of the Crossroads. His leadership in the 
church and community has been outstanding; the officers are all 
tithers with the result that the church has a record for per capita 
giving of $62 annually, greatly exceeding that of many a church 
of old-line Americans. 

This is the material of which the City Mission story has been 
madeindividuals literally born again and entering upon a life of 
service to others. 

There will always be Negroes and Puerto Ricans in our city; 
they can contribute rich and vivid strands in the fabric of New 
York life, and to do this, they will be needing, with the rest of 
us, the alert, imaginative, socially adventuresome, completely 
inclusive ministry of the church and of the City Mission Society. 



A STATEMENT 
FOR THE FUTURE 



Not all the results of the Society's efforts over the years are to 
be measured in terms of its constituents in City Mission churches 
and centers. The outreach of its long service becomes increasingly 
evident. 

Not long ago an attractive young woman came into the City 
Mission office. Older staff members remembered her well as 
a teen-ager at the first Spanish Church, a "stick-ball" expert 
among the youngsters who crowded East 102nd Street, a leader 
and constant troublemaker because of her hot temper and rest- 
less energy. Now as a mother she was coming back to head- 
quarters for help in a vacation church school project of which 
she was the volunteer director. The school was located in one of 
the new churches developed under the Presbyterian Progress 
Program, and the visitor reported that the minister and three of 
the key members of the church were themselves City Mission 
alumni from one or another of the inner city centers. 

The City Mission staff constantly encounters "old-timers 5 ' now 
actively engaged in far-flung churches or in other volunteer 
civic service. They go to preach in a suburban church and meet 
a former member of the old Olivet Church on the lower East 
Side. In many a Harlem church they find devoted workers who 
were trained for leadership at Minisink. They find that officers 
of a leading Harlem bank, developed by Negroes, and of a new 
bank in the Bronx organized by Puerto Eicans are both men who 
grew up in a City Mission center. In many civic organizations, 
in the city welfare department, in the teaching staff of the 
the public school system the results of the Society's work are 
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demonstrated in leaders who trace both their service motive 
and their developed skills to this old Society which searched 
them out in the city's most difficult areas, and, seeing their 
potential, gave them help and wise direction. 

City Mission learned long ago that people, not institutions, 
make the city. Today, planning for the future, the leaders of the 
Society will be concerned not so much in developing and main- 
taining churches and centers as in serving men and women, boys 
and girls. The wonderful stuff of humanity will continue to 
absorb them. City Mission is for people; it has always been for 
people, for the people are the city. 

This emphasis, always regarded as of first importance, now 
becomes the central principle in the Society's immediate plans. 
The 150th milestone is not a turning point, but a guidepost in 
a perennially changing situation, ever calling for new directions, 
new horizons in the work. 

We have continually underlined the primary factor of change 
in the pattern of New York. The physical aspect changes as old 
buildings are constantly being demolished to make way for the 
the new. The population changes, its composition differing from 
decade to decade as people shift from one part of the city to 
another, or join a general exodus to the suburbs. The decades 
ahead are certain to witness continuing and drastic changes. 
The Protestant Council recently predicted that by 1975 the 
Protestant population of the city will contain 45 per cent Negroes 
and 11 per cent Puerto Ricans, while the "continental whites" will 
decline to 44 per cent. The immediate future of City Mission must 
inevitably be tied with the social and religious development of 
these two groups, for so long central in its program- 
Since 1955 the Protestant denominations have shown increased 
acceptance of the most difficult areas as being within the baili- 
wick of their responsibility. Under these circumstances City 
Mission cannot longer justify the maintenance of churches and 
centers as in times past when they often stood alone in Protestant 
effort. In the good history of City Mission it was long and rightly 
regarded as the chief vehicle for the expression and extension 
of the ecumenical spirit in New York. Now the Protestant churches 
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have accepted the torch, and denominationally as well as in 
interrelated activities are forging ahead in united effort. 

The role of City Mission therefore will be in a new sort of 
ecumenicity in increasing the development of cooperative 
programs with the churches to meet community needs and with 
special emphasis upon the solution of moral and spiritual problems 
besetting people who live under the stress of low incomes and 
poor housing. There will be involved also increasing cooperation 
with the social work profession. 

Five areas of the city have been selected as foci for the Society's 
concentrated efforts in the immediate future. They are: Central 
Harlem; East Harlem; Melrose, Morrisania and Mott Haven in 
the Bronx; the lower East Side; and, in Brooklyn, the area 
stretching from the Navy Yard-Fort Greene section through Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant to Brownsville. In these areas the Society pur- 
poses to join forces with such churches as are ready to address 
themselves seriously to serving their neighbors and to give such 
assistance as will enable these churches, both separately and 
unitedly, to advance their efforts in case work, group work for 
all ages, Christian education, camping services and similar lines 
of endeavor. 

Experience has shown that cooperative work of this nature is 
more complex, more difficult than the direction of a program 
over which a single organization has complete control. Experience 
has also shown, as in the case of the Harlem Unit for example, 
that such an approach is fruitful not only in the quality of the 
service rendered but in the development of the spirit of co- 
operation between the churches and social agencies. Churches 
are the greatest assets of a community, and too frequently they 
have not been used. Here are buildings; here are people, and 
often deep commitment to service. The churches often lack the 
extra resources and the skilled help necessary to an aggressive 
program of community service. These lacks City Mission proposes 
to meet to the full extent of its ability. 

It is highly significant that out of its long experience in 
difficult areas, out of the learnings from long-time successes or 
failures, City Mission now chooses as a model for future work, 
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a blueprint for the years ahead, the plan of the Harlem Unit- 
begun so modestly, continued so effectively a program always 
channeled through the community churches. 

This will bring in a new day in City Mission history. The leaders 
of the Society enter it with zeal and with faith. The old commit- 
ment to its historic purpose still holds: to bring to all the people 
of the city and especially to its most needy communities the 
good news of the Gospel of Christ expressed in a broad-visioned, 
religiously motivated program of service. 



AFTERMATH 

Tm in love with the City of New York. 



Who shall praise the city? Surely only a lover of the place. 
The city has been a long time growing and shows the dark patina 
of her age as well as the scars of abrasive experience with defeat 
and calamity. Her willful pride, the wild arrogance of sheer size 
and power, these have been reduced by the inevitable pains and 
humiliations of life. The true lover of the city is struck daily by 
her continuing glory, by every shining facet in the upthrust of 
her vigor and vitality. 

In this city where the pattern is crossed like a crazy quilt of 
such beauty and such dark ugliness, human intentions of good 
will can still work effective miracles; amidst ostentation arid 
complacent vanity always the search for simplicity and truth 
continues. 

The city is a most ancient monument. Aristotle, thinking on 
Athens, admitted it was built first for the safety of citizens, but, 
more importantly, that men might find within it the advantages of 
leading the good life. The same idea was implicit in the parable 
of the city set on a hill, where nothing was hid, where lofty ideals 
could lift people into the pursuit of beauty and truth. 

For people are the city the shape of the physical assemblage 
of bricks and mortar is the outward expression of the city's 
material success, the symbol of civilized living. Within, invisible, 
but all-vital is the spirit and the soul of the real city, its treasury 
of people. The city is a sacrament, instituted of God. 

God so loved the world that He sent a Man, a man of the 
people to mingle with the throngs of humans, to transform and 
transmute the crowded ways into highways for the City of God. 

1 Phyllis McGinley, A Love Letter to New Torfc, Viking Press, 1954. 
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The Son of Man wept over the city, with God-filled compassion; 
and there is need for weeping today. But there is cause for 
rejoicing, too, when men of independence, linked by one great 
aim the common wealare each so "in love with the city" that 
they will spend themselves utterly in her service. 

All great cities have had their origins in religion; the primary 
factor for good or for evil from Athens to Byzantium, from Rome 
to London, to Paris and New York was religion. Can religion 
change and transform the city? Will men of good will ensure 
the refining away of the dross in the golden material of mankind 
to build the New Jerusalem? 

"Not houses finely roofed 
Or the stones of walls well builded 
Nay, nor canals and dock-yards make 
The City, but men able to use their 
Opportunity." 2 

2 Alcaeus (Greek lyric poet, 620-580 B.C.). Translator unknown. 
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(Continued from front flap) 

Here, too, is the story of unskilled 
labor rankly exploited and trapped in 
perpetual poverty, of bursting alms- 
houses, skyrocketing indigence, aban- 
doned children, crime and delinquency 
and the troubles of people whose ways 
and customs were "not like ours" 
of a time when the needy foreign-born 
outnumbered the native population three 
to one! Here is a history of plague and 
disaster, epidemic and fire, when rat- 
catching was a regular business and such 
niceties as a sewage system and a cen- 
tral water supply were yet to come. 

But most of all, this is the story of the 
dedicated, tireless people who -then 
and now have devoted their lives to 
eradicating the evils of urban life. It is 
the history of those who saw a people's 
needs and labored to fill them who 
founded our multilingual churches, es- 
tablished the day schools, organized 
nursing services, pioneered in inter- 
racial relations, gave birth to social wel- 
fare, and fought the abuses of the sweat- 
shop and the slum, the workhouse and 
the ward. 

In recounting the past labors of The 
New York City Mission Society, and in 
telling of the people and the projects 
carrying on its work today,, THE 
PEOPLE ARE THE CITY at once 
places our own difficulties in perspective 
and outlines the challenge remaining be- 
fore us - a challenge infused with hope 
by the knowledge that what man has 
done, man can do again, secure in the 
help of that God whose service is per- 
fect freedom. 
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